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PREFACE 


THIS STUDY is One of a series of reports of work done at Sarah 
Lawrence College under a five-year grant from the General 
Education Board. Funds from the grant made possible the 
release of Henry Ladd for part-time work for three years to 
make a careful follow through of individual students. Some 
of the resulting case studies were abbreviated by me for in- 
clusion in this monograph. The grant also permitted me to 
devote the equivalent of half time for one year to study a 
freshman class. 

As the work progressed my plan was modified so that the 
study centered upon the educational development through 
four years of the students in two entering classes. The ma- 
terials at my disposal included thirty full ^d intensive case 
studies which had been prepared by a group of teachers for 
the Commission oii Adolescents of the Progressive Education 
Association, together with an analysis of these studies which 
I had made at the request of the Commission. In addition to 
these were weekly records and case reports on fifty students 
in the exploratory courses (which had been developed for 
the dual purpose of giving freshmen an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with new fields and to give the instructor 
an opportunity to become better acquainted with the stu- 
dents); the usual two-page quarterly reports through four 
years on approximately two hundred and fifty students from 
two entering classes; and the following test data: the Amer- 
ican Council Examination; the Allport-Vernon Values Test; 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test; the Bemreuter Person- 
ality Inventory. The college requires each student going on 
leave to file a record of destination and plans and the infirmary 
keeps a record of the nature of each contact with each stu- 
dent. Besides these records, interviews with students gradu- 
ating from the two classes under study were stenographicaUy 
recorded. My chapters in Part I are based on these written 
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records. Henry Ladd also made use of tliis material in the 
case studies in Part II, supplementing it, however, by data 
collected from teachers to check on specific questions con- 
cerning individual students. All names of students, places, 
and teachers have been changed for the purpose of disguising 
the cases used. 

Tragically for all of us at Sarah Lawrence who had shared 
much with him and learned much from him, Henry Ladd died 
in June, 1941, literally in the midst of his studies. Many 
studies were unfinished and, among those tentatively com- 
pleted, he had not decided which ones he wished to include 
in this book. The final task of choice, revision, and condensing 
was thus left to me and had to wait until time was available 
for the large task of reviewing his records and notes. The 
studies here presented vary in completeness; I have included 
them with very little change except for condensation. 

At every point in our work Henry Ladd and I relied upon 
many members of the Sarah Lawrence staff; their insight and 
understanding of adolescent girls in college provided the 
material out of which our findings were constructed. We used 
especially the generous records, case studies, and notes on 
special conferences by teachers in the areas of literature and 
social science, since these were the groups that made the 
fullest studies of their students. In particular, the discussion 
of authority patterns makes large use of a paper by Genevieve 
Foster, and one of the case summaries in Part II is largely 
the work of Max Geismar. Our seminars with Caroline Zachry, 
Erich Fromm, Anna Hartoch and other analysts both pro- 
vided important concepts and greatly stimulated us to look 
at the experience of students with sympathetic vision. Law- 
rence K. Franks insight into the relation between therapy 
and education gave a deeper meaning to our own concern 
with integrated learning. The contribution, over many 
years, of former members of the Research Committee— 
especially Mary S. Fisher, Eugene Lerner, Helen Lynd, and 
Waiis Fisher ^is reflected at many points in the book. 
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Statistical help was given by Alice Hall, Ruth Lee, and by 
Florence Clarke who also expertly supervised the preparation 
of the manuscript. Constance Warren, Esther Rauschenbush, 
Goodwin Watson, and Gardner Murphy contributed helpful 
judgment regarding the selection, organization, and revision 
of material from the too-bulky JBrst draft, as did Beatrice 
Doerschuk, who has devotedly helped with each stage of the 
book from the first draft through the proofs. 

Throughout the book the points of view are our own re- 
sponsibility; although we have drawn heavily upon the ob- 
servations of our colleagues they would doubtless be glad 
to disown this use of their ideas especially since last year’s 
clothes are always out-of-date at a college where faculty as 
well as students are maturing. 

It is my hope that this presentation will serve not only as 
a sort of memorial to a beloved colleague, but as a means of 
sharing with a wider educational audience Henry Ladd’s 
deep understanding of students. 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, N.Y. 

April, 1944 


Lois Barclay Murphy 
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PART I: THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL POINT OF VIEW 




INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


WHEN A COLLEGE faces the fact that the accumulated treas- 
ures of our culture are too great to be imparted in one aiithori- 
tative curriculum; when it admits that the skills of higher 
learning are too many to be mastered by any one person; 
when it confronts the modern reahty that colleges do not 
exist solely to breed scholars but also to educate citizens — 
then the college has relinquished the hitherto cherished 
foundations for determination of the curriculum. 

How can the curriculum be shaped without any extrinsic 
criteria of what the student “should know in order to be well 
educated”? There were in the twenties, and still are, a variety 
of possible answers. At Sarah Lawrence, the answer has come 
from a broad consideration of individual differences leading 
to an emphasis upon the interests and needs of the student, 
as seen in relation to the direction of her total development. 
One assumption underlying this emphasis is that a democracy 
may be enriched by the development of individuals in terms 
of their own capacities and interests; without this funda- 
mental appreciation of the importance of encouraging in- 
dividual differences for the sake of growth of the culture no 
such point of view could be carried far. 

Since the emphasis on planning college work in relation to 
such individual differences leads not only to a wide variety of 
programs but also to flexibility within the teaching of each 
course there is a further assumption: that the so-called “logic” 
of each subject-matter field is not so impregnable as is some- 
times assumed; that recent changes in the teaching of physics, 
mathematics, languages, psychology, and history demonstrate 
different bases on which sequences in the learning of subject 
matter may be built. Each field has come through a process of 
historical development, usually originating with concrete 
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problems to be solved. As examples v/e may cite the stimulus 
of fifteenth-century explorations to geography, map making 
and history; the development of comparative religion as a 
field of study after the early investigations of Max Muller; the 
ad hoc development of techniques for use by the anthropolo- 
gist; and the sequence of problem-to-be-solved follo\ved by 
the hunt for the method of solution, characteristic of the de- 
velopment of psychology. If Newton, Darwin, Pasteur, or 
Freud found that the way to knowledge consisted in formu- 
lating questions and finding or creating methods of answer- 
ing them, it may be fair to assume that this method, even 
though adopted unwittingly, might be a profitable one for a 
new generation of questioners. 

Even when the historical approach is used, the framework 
within which historical materials have meaning varies from 
one student to another just as it does from one generation to 
another. In the 1920s college students were introduced to 
different evaluations of Renaissance art and Victorian ethics 
from those gaining the ascendancy today. Thus, it seems rea- 
sonable for teachers to think about the heritage of the past 
discriminatingly; a great book is hardly a great book unless 
it is a great experience to the student reading it. 

The individualization of education implied in the para- 
graphs above is not new. From the early Christian era and 
even before it, the expansion of the world through wars and 
geographical discoveries, and the concomitant expansion of 
knowledge have throvra religion, art, and education back to 
the individual. In such periods of expansion individualization 
has repeatedly paralleled the universalization of ideas. This 
universalization serves to expand the areas of knowledge be- 
yond compassable Hmits and to dissolve the provincial criteria 
of “rightness” which had been the chief support of the “au- 
thoritative” curriculum. The universalization of thought and 
of values now resulting from the side-by-side living, working, 
and fighting of New World soldiers with Pacific Islanders, 
Chinese soldiers, common people of India and North Africa 
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may be of greater intellectual stimulus than that of the geo- 
graphical discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The long-time effects of The Origin of Species upon history, 
religion, and social science — and thus upon college curricula 
— could not be anticipated in 1859, any more than could 
the long-time effects of Copernicus and Newton upon the 
development of natural science. Similarly, the long-time ef- 
fects of today’s winding up of space into a smaller area for 
transportation, today’s world-wide lend-lease, food sharing, 
gxm toting, and propagandizing are hard to foresee. We can, 
however, be sure that the patterns of education of the last 
fifty years will be broken up and that many new experiments 
in curriculum will be made in the attempt to replace or adapt 
education to the needs of students of the coming generations. 

Whatever the new pattern of curriculum may be in a given 
college, it remains a major task of education to prepare each 
student for an era of new adjustments by helping her to 
achieve maturity, competence, and confidence in her ability 
to deal with the problems awaiting her in the postwar world. 
Thus we must start where she is now, with the abilities, in- 
terests, strengths and weaknesses she brings along with her as 
she comes to college. In 1928-29 when this college opened its 
doors and in 1934 when it first undertook intensive study of 
freshmen and their needs, no one foresaw the events of the 
’40s now upon us. Yet the college was opened at the end of 
the era of prosperity and from the first it thought of education 
as preparation for life in a period of rapid social change. That 
the tempo of change has been accelerated by the war against 
Fascism merely emphasizes the importance of learning from 
and sharing with other educators some of the results of our 
attempts to imderstand students and their problems in learn- 
ing, growing up, becoming mature participants in this chang- 
ing world. 

In an authoritarian period, when a highly formalized 
structure of thought and behavior is the accepted basis of life, 
emotions are generally tightly reined within this structure. 
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The release to individualism — whether in the emergence of 
creative thinking in the Hebrew prophets or in early 
nineteenth-century experience — is typically accompanied by 
a renewal of appreciation of emotional values for the indi- 
vidual. Thus Hosea and Isaiah, Jesus and Paul, battled the 
fetters of priestly authoritarianism in order to free the in- 
dividual creative religious spirit, just as later in different 
fields Rousseau, Wordsworth, Wagner, and Orozco asserted 
the rights of the natural man. From ancient times until today, 
fulfillment for all human beings, the abundant life, has been 
the supreme value for the prophet, the individualist, the 
apostle of democracy as opposed to the apotheosis of the 
canon, the “right” books of the authoritarian or priestly group. 
Thus education directed by the archons of the city is con- 
cerned with what is taught; while education in a democratic 
setting is concerned with who is taught, and how the student 
can be so taught as to hve as abundantly as possible — that is, 
achieve the emotional and intellectual maturity that will 
make possible the fullest and wisest participation in the con- 
temporary world. 

From the point of view of the teacher of individually dif- 
ferent students, all our heritage from the past as well as the 
creative work and the problems of the present constitute a 
curriculum from which material useful to a given student can 
be selected. We share with other teachers in liberal arts 
colleges the behef that records of human experience of the 
past may illuminate confused problems of ihe present and 
that understanding creative work of the past in our own and 
other cultmres is a necessary part of understanding present 
creative work. The question remains whether it is the Rig 
Veda, the New Testament, Marius the Epicurean, Paradise 
Lost, or The Magic Mountain that will educate a given 
student at a given time; the answer depends on the answers 
to many questions regarding the abihty, maturity, imagina- 
tion, present problems and curiosity of the student. The an- 
swers to these questions are relevant to all teachers who 
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deeply hope that each learning exposure will “take ” will 
be in fact a learning experience. 

At a time when the confusions of a changing world axe 
giving new stimulus to the effort to find an answer to educa- 
tional questions a new authoritative curriculum or canon is 
a natural solution to seek. The question whether such uni- 
formity in education can meet the needs of all students is one 
to be answered empirically; the data of this book, based on 
observations of students and how they learn, will be relevant. 
The time for growing up and for educating or learning to live 
fully and deeply is short; those who are concerned with stu- 
dents do not Hke to see any time lost on studies which have 
no value because the student is not ready for them. They want 
to find out what she is ready for. 

Many teachers who wish to begin at the point where the 
student is and to furnish materials as they are needed natu- 
rally start with the student’s “interests.” It does not take 
much experience to discover that her interests as she states 
them are sometimes deep rooted and long-lived, sometimes 
volatile and of momentary value. Sometimes they are im- 
portant at one stage but yield to other more important ones 
later. Sometimes they are potentially of permanent impor- 
tance, but the student is unable to pursue them beyond the 
point where obstacles begin to arise. 

We shall therefore find ourselves discussing the terms in 
which growth comes for different students and, quite spe- 
cifically, the rhythms and sequences of learning which we 
need to evaluate accurately if we are going to help each stu- 
dent wisely. The fact that some students are quickly oriented, 
others very slowly; that students can sometimes cope later 
with work which presented too many anxieties the first time 
they tackled it; that growth stimulated by one course may 
be reflected in a general acceleration in the rest of the work; 
that students lose the gains they make and must undergo re- 
peated readjustments before these gains can be considered 
deeply assimilated; that, when special difficulties appear in a 
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given field, work in a diflFerent area is sometimes better prepa- 
ration for growth in the original field; that some students can 
do their best work only after personal problems have been 
solved, while others can work on their problems only after 
they have succeeded well in their work — these are conclu- 
sions drawn from careful, detailed analysis of teachers’ records 
and are discussed at length in later chapters. 

We shall also discuss problems that interfere with learn- 
ing: problems of health, social hfe, or family difficulties which 
may stimulate learning in some students and interfere with 
it in others; problems in specific areas of work; problems of 
personality structure which aflFect all areas of a student’s work 
and life. Whenever hypotheses are presented certain ques- 
tions must always be raised: What is the relevant evidence? 
How does it relate to other knowledge? Is it in accordance 
with accepted facts? 

The evidence offered here is almost entirely clinical in the 
sense that it consists of observations on students in the process 
of being educated; these observations were made by teachers 
who were unaware of the conclusions to be drawn in this 
study but who shared its general approach to learning. The 
conclusions here arrived at fit so well with clinical observa- 
tions by psychiatrists and psychologists dealing with prob- 
lems of adjustment that most of them will sound familiar and 
reasonable. They will also seem reasonable to experimental 
psychologists like Murray, Sanford, Allport, Sherif, Murphy, 
Rapaport, who have been experimentally demonstrating the 
relation of needs, autistic approaches, and emotional patterns 
to perception, memory, and other higher mental processes 
formerly considered independent of the affective life of the 
individual. 

The writer has had extensive experience with preschool 
and elementary-school children of upper middle-class fam- 
ilies. Such children show similar patterns of behavior and 
learning at all age levels, and in the case of 20 percent to 40 
percent offer problems that need more attention than a 
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teacher of thirty children can give. These diflSculties also lie 
back of many of the reading failures — as well as the failure 
to meet grade standards or to meet college entrance require- 
ments — among children and young people whose ability, if 
ability were all that mattered, would insure success. 

This field, which may be thought of as the field of afiFective 
or emotional factors in learning (or the relation between 
personality make-up and ways of learning ) , is relatively new. 
It does not undertake to answer all the unanswered ques- 
tions about education which our generation is asking. But 
we believe that the task of educating individuals for mature 
living will be better carried out if we can put to work and 
test out the answers we do find as rapidly as they become 
clear. 

When emotional factors in learning are seen to be im- 
portant not only in problem cases but also in a large propor- 
tion — if not all — of the student body, guidance becomes a 
preoccupation of every day, rather than the subject of a semi- 
annual visit to the dean. In the following chapter we shall 
sketch some of the lines which guidance at this college has 
taken. This is not to be regarded as an inflexible outline of 
desirable procedure; from year to year external conditions 
(such as the present war, with its stimulus to accelerated 
work, earlier marriage, and zeal for jobs) and changes in the 
student body (such as a striking shift in average scholastic 
aptitude) may change the needs of students and hence the 
kinds of guidance required. Our discussion will therefore de- 
scribe an approach that has developed out of our experience 
up to this time. We assume that, in such a rapidly changing 
period of education and of social life, concepts of guidance 
will develop along with awareness of student needs. 



THE ROLE OF DIAGNOSIS IN 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

GENERAL EDUCATION as distinct from specific professional 
training is widely thought of as contributing to personality 
development. The right college can be as important to per- 
sonahty development as the right climate or the right diet 
or the right regimen is important to the health of a given in- 
dividual. Yet in the field of matching the education to the 
needs of the individual we are a long way from the point we 
have reached in medicine and health. When we deal with 
students in terms of “pass or flunk out,” we are at about the 
same stage medicine had reached when bloodletting and the 
application of leeches were the cure for most fevers. In the 
field of medicine and health we not only diagnose specific 
maladies as either acute or chronic and prescribe accord- 
ingly, but we also “build up” the run-down child; we antici- 
pate potential diflSculties and attempt to prevent them; 
we prescribe the regimen calculated to develop resistance, 
strength and the best health possible for each individual. 

In the field of education there is a similar need for diagnosis 
as a basis for guidance of the personality development of the 
individual. We have begun to recognize certain syndromes 
(Munroe) ^ of educational psychopathology (Tiebout).® We 
have not yet reached the point where the routine annual 
checking discloses potential weaknesses that need special 
attention even though no acute educational malady is pres- 
ent. Nor have we reached the point where the personality 
make-up with its specific educational needs is diagnosed as 
a basis for educational planning except in superficial terms 
at the level of what the student asks for. To be sure, at a time 

^See R. L. Munroe, Teaching the Individual (New York, 1942), p. 156. 

* See H. M. Tiebout, “The Misnamed Lazy Student,” Educational Record, 
April, 1943, p. 128. 
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when medicine is asserting that the wisdom of the body 
often dictates the food necessities of the child as accurately 
as the dietician does with her “balanced diet,” we would do 
well to pause before urging our technically based recom- 
mendations against a student’s clear wishes. Yet, as we shall 
see, the student’s own hindsight may leave him regretful 
that insufficient direction was given. Many instances may 
be cited of the release through guidance of well-rooted 
preferences or interests that the student had originally been 
afraid to pursue. 

If, then, we accept the possibility of educational guidance, 
not only in terms of anticipating likely failure and special 
difficulty but also in terms of imderstanding the basic needs 
of each student, what lines will such guidance follow? 

We shall see how different for each individual are the 
processes of orientation to the new situation presented by 
college, the task of clarification of interests, and the patterns 
of development through college. The differences in patterns 
of growth in college are related to differences in patterns of 
physiological maturing, of reaction to the new methods and 
materials of college work, and to differences in the emotional 
needs and personality patterns which each student brings to 
college. Guidance of students will be guidance through these 
processes of adjustment and growth, and through the proc- 
esses of learning to satisfy her needs, in order that she may 
become a self-sustaining person. 

At the simplest level, guidance is concerned with helping 
the student to plan her education in relation to her own needs, 
to choose her field of work, her teachers; to achieve her ob- 
jective, to work through difficulties as they arise. Guidance 
of the student as a petson whose life is only partly concerned 
with study varies with the desires and needs of the indi- 
vidual. Those who are eager for the opportunity to work out 
their problems in their own way are largely permitted to do 
so, unless they run into difficulties or seek advice; those who 
want help on problems may get it from teacher, adviser, or 
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psychiatrist. As with young adults in any college, the sources 
of problems are many: marriage plans, and other questions 
concerning men friends; the weaning from parents; room- 
mates and college friends; planning time as between work 
and social life; courses and teachers; orientation to life after 
college in work and community life. Many courses in litera- 
ture, social science, psychology, and biology deal with vari- 
ous aspects of sex and reproduction, marriage, family life, 
and relations between people. Such courses provide factual 
data, points of view which the student can use in clarifying 
her own dilemmas. The task of guidance is to help her con- 
sider more fully the implications of facts relevant to her own 
problem, and to work through conflicts that interfere with 
her effort to come to a satisfactory conclusion. Our ultimate 
aim is not to provide ready-made decisions for her, but to 
help her learn how to solve her own difficulties and how 
to achieve the security and freedom to live in terms of her 
own decisions. It will be clear from the following chapters 
that part of the adviser’s task is learning in what terms and in 
what areas of life different students can achieve such freedom 
and decisiveness, and what kind of help will be needed m 
other areas. 

Any guidance, then, must be based upon either formal or 
informal diagnosis of the character and needs of each student 
and the situation in which each student finds herself. What 
are the patterns of growth to be expected of her; what mate- 
rials and methods of work will be helpful; what needs must 
be met before stable interests can emerge; what problems lie 
between her and her best development? 

We cannot go far in such diagnosis without considering 
the world she will live in after she finishes college. What- 
ever universal transformations are brought by the mevitable 
postwar changes, there will be unique conditions in the com- 
munity where she lives as an individual. Her application of 
the social-science work undertaken at college and the prob- 
lems to which it is applied will be different if she returns 
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to Alabama from those she would face if she went to San 
Francisco or Denver or New York. We need to evaluate as 
best we can both the war and the postwar conditions as well 
as possible local factors, so as to help her toward the most 
adequate education for her. 

A glance at the subsequent activities of Sarah Lawrence 
students may also help: they are serving as members of the 
armed services at home and abroad; workers in industry in 
operational, subengineering, or personnel jobs; in govern- 
ment ofiBces and bureaus. Others are in their own communi- 
ties in such varied occupations as social service worker, occu- 
pational therapist, nurse; writer, editor, reporter; columnist 
for pubhshing houses, magazines, newspapers, advertising 
agencies, or free lance; teachers in nursery, grade, and high 
schools, and in colleges; department store workers in styl- 
ing, personnel work, in charge of mail orders, and specialty 
shop; operating a bookshop; secretary, bank cashier, clerical 
worker; director of publicity in a college; artist, musician, 
photographer, actress, dancer, museum worker. A very large 
proportion in addition carry volunteer work in the various 
agencies in their own communities. Thirteen percent of those 
who have taken the degree have gone on in graduate study, 
three are in medical school. More than a third of these have 
taken advanced degrees. In short, students from a college 
which has always encouraged study of reality and educa- 
tional orientation to social change do not surprise their teach- 
ers when they turn up in a wide variety of types of work. 

We know that a large proportion of our students wiU marry 
and marry young. Reports from married graduates have often 
told of stimulating collaboration with husband in fields as 
varied as farming, newspaper publishing, and work in Latin- 
American relations. Marriage may provide a satisfying base 
for participation in the community; undoubtedly the war- 
time stimulus to community activities increases this trend. 
We know also that a large number of them will probably 
have one or more children within ten years after leaving col- 
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lege. If common-sense observation can tell us anything at all, 
some of these girls like children and some of them do not. 
Some of them have looked forward since early childhood to 
the thrill of the first baby; to others having a baby is inci- 
dental, something almost any woman may do, important, to 
be sure, but not the biggest event in a lifetime. Among those 
who do not get married (as early as the others), responsibili- 
ties for parents may demand quite as much insight into hu- 
man relations and quite as much abihty to maintain inde- 
pendent interests along with loyal attention to one’s family. 

“Guidance to what?” then, means, ordinarily, guidance to 
some base of independent life as an individual and to some 
perspective and insight into the human relations that par- 
ticipation in any kind of family and social life involve. This 
sounds simple enough. Actually each one of these two goals 
is a challenge to the teacher and the administration. In what 
terms can “some base of independent life” come for each 
student? With which student can we build upon a strong 
balanced maturity, or clear definite interests, or marked abili- 
ties? How do we guide a student who is immature, who has 
spotty abilities and conflicting interests? 

Part of the answer is suggested by the discussion of the 
following chapters. We shall find that among tight, overcon- 
trolled, rigid students, some have found release in art, some 
in music, some in creative writing, some in working with 
children or other groups of people. We found that the same 
teacher could be very helpful to one student, useless to an- 
other. In either instance the value of the materials or of the 
work of the teacher as a person depends not only upon 
the intrinsic objective qualifications of the materials and the 
teacher but also upon their value for the particular student 
who is exposed to them; and this, in turn, depends on the 
needs and the readiness of response characteristic of the stu- 
dent at the time she meets these materials or this teacher. It 
is, therefore, desirable to find methods of diagnosis for every 
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student which will help to prescribe the appropriate mate- 
rials, the right teaching personality and methods. This means 
not only early recognition of the character structure of the 
student, but an understanding of the basis of the pattern and 
its probable limits of flexibility. 

In one case, for instance, a superficial, flighty student was not 
merely described as highly extraverted, but the test suggested 
that her persistent skimming of the surface reflected a deep un- 
conscious fear of what might happen if she paused to look more 
closely. In other cases, similar flightiness was evaluated more 
optimistically as a sign of immaturity which might be expected to 
disappear. Of two overconscientious students addicted to a slavish 
clinging to high-school methods of learning, one showed on the 
test as a genuine pedant and the other as a very creative person 
capable of mature work once she learned more self-confidence in 
a free situation. 

Distinctions of this sort would need to be made in any of 
the groups or types of students we shall discuss. We shall 
presently note different levels of shyness, different roots of 
shyness, and different degrees of responsiveness of shy stu- 
dents to approaches used at college. Without the help of a 
test it took a year to discover that beneath the shyness of one 
student was a wealth of originality and unique creative power 
that would one day come to expression; two years to sub- 
stantiate the hunch that the shy conscientious work of an- 
other student covered a sensitive perception and awareness 
which with encouragement could be strengthened enough 
to give her a firm base and self-confidence; the same test also 
disclosed that N.M.’s reserve covered weaknesses much 
deeper and more serious than appeared at first. In contrast 
to aU of these it was found after months of teaching, although 
it probably could have been discovered earlier by careful 
Rorschach diagnosis,* that D.A.’s shyness and that of a num- 
ber of other girls like her was a part of her reaction to being 

3 R. Munroe, “Use of the Rorschach Method in College Guidance,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, VII (1943)^ 90, 
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transplanted from a very different background, and a matter 
of temporary readjustment rather than a deeply rooted pat- 
tern of behavior. 

When the pattern of behavior is clearly defined, the cur- 
ricular prescription is often obvious; but, when the prescrip- 
tion is not clear, trial and error is no more hazardous than 
is the typical required curriculum which ignores individual 
differences. 

Making Use of Diagnostic Data 

The first step in diagnosis is insightful observation of what- 
ever behavior, work products, expression of attitudes are 
available to the teacher in the set-up in which she is work- 
ing, and an analysis of whatever tests are feasible to use. 
What do these observations add up to, and what use does the 
teacher make of them? Of course, hundreds of careful ob- 
servations will mean nothing at all unless they are integrated 
into usable hypotheses about the student. These hypotheses 
will take the form of answers to such questions as: 

What are the characteristic types of questions this student asks 
or the type of material she gravitates toward? 

What are her characteristic ways of working and what purpose 
do these serve for her? 

What does she appear to want from a teacher? 

The answers to these first questions about what the teacher 
has observed point toward answers to the imderlying ques- 
tions: 

What have I learned about the kind of person she is? and is 
likely to become? What role or roles is she likely to play in the 
dynamically changing years ahead? 

How do the interests and goals she expresses at this point fit 
with her kind of person? Can her probable abilities sustain them? 
Will these interests or goals prove sufficient challenge to stimulate 
her growth? 

■^mat aspects of her personality can be counted on to keep her 
in the pursuit of these goals, and what obstacles is she likely to 
confront wi thin herself? 
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What can the college contribute to the fullest development of 
her strengths, and the overcoming of some of her vi^eaknesses? 
What materials, methods of work, personalities in the college are 
likely to be most helpful to her development? 

These broad problems will have to be considered on the 
basis of information collected in answer to specific questions 
such as these: Looking at a person from the point of view of 
present areas of fulfillment do her most zestful satisfactions 
come from sensory areas ( auditory as in music, tactual as in 
sculpture, visual as in painting, drawing, design), manipula- 
tory or mechanical, verbal, athletic, or social areas? What do 
these mean to her? Are they based on special skill in these 
areas, or upon family values, or are they substitutes for 
known or imknown frustrations, or upon some combination 
of these? 

What areas of dissatisfaction, insecurity or resistance does 
she have? Are these built on lack of elementary skill, conflict 
over too high standards, lack of exposure or information, fam- 
ily disapproval, or what combination of these? 

What potential areas of satisfaction does she have? Does 
she have many elements, for instance, of an artistic gift, 
which have never been released? Does she have potential in- 
sight in dealing with people, which could be developed if 
she were freed from the traumatizing effects of certain ex- 
periences? 

Clues to potential abilities and satisfactions may be derived 
from the Rorschach test when it is completely analyzed, or 
from observations of a student’s work. One student firmly 
resisted the idea of a course in art in her freshman year. Her 
autobiography, observations of children and people, and 
other reports were always full of fresh observations, rich 
sensory impressions with a predominantly visual quality. She 
welcomed an opportunity to study the life histories of a group 
of artists, through this got over a feeling of lack of ability to 
work with art media, and a year later gained great satisfac- 
tion from being able to enter and work in a course in design. 
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A gift for keen observation and inference, coupled witb 
good scores on the analogy test of the A.C.E. may be clues to 
a potential gift for science that has been blocked by earlier 
bad teaching or by a sense of inferiority to a more scientifi- 
cally gifted older brother. 

How do the interests and goals expressed accord with the 
personality? One girl wishes to get a Ph.D. and become a 
clinical psychologist. Her test scores show very poor abilities 
in all the scientific areas, coupled with a high degree of in- 
tuition, and an extremely emotional, excited, tense approach 
to people. At present she lacks the stability and caution 
needed for a sound clinical approach: her growth will need 
to be watched closely. Will she be able to develop more sci- 
entific competence than is indicated by her test? Will she 
become a more objective person whose intensity is mellowed 
to a warmth that would be clinically valuable? If this goal 
should not be encouraged, what other plans would be pos- 
sible for her? 

Another student wanted at first to be a newspaper re- 
porter. In view of her high intelligence, deep and turbulent 
feelings, and insecurity in many social situations, it seemed 
uncertain that this role would do justice to her potentialities. 
It was suggested that she hold her plans in abeyance while 
working as deeply as possible in social science, psychology 
and literature, letting her specific plans emerge after she had 
tested her abilities in different areas. What aspects of her 
personality can be counted on to keep her in the pursuit of 
these goals, and what obstacles is she likely to confront within 
herself? We shall see in the studies of Louise, Priscilla, and 
others, how great assets can be so balanced by anxieties and 
strains that a consistent line of development is virtually im- 
possible for a student. These liabilities function differently 
for different students. Do they challenge or discourage her? 
Does she evade or try to conquer them? 

What can the college contribute? Here we have to clarify 
hypotheses regarding the terms in which she learns; the con- 
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ditions under which she learns; the functions, for her learn- 
ing processes, of reading, observation, class discussion, con- 
ference with her teachers. How does she use her teachers, her 
adviser? What is the relation of all these and other aspects of 
the learning situation in college to the out-of-coUege learn- 
ing experiences to which she is exposed? What is the function 
of college work for her, in relation to the rest of her college 
life? Must it provide an area of security in a strange new 
situation, an isle of safety? Or does she look to her work for 
recognition? Or is it a source of anxiety in contrast to a good 
social adjustment in college? Is it a necessary step toward 
earning a living? Or a way of proving that she is grown up 
or growing up? 

Granted the “characteristic trend” of response to materials, 
methods of work, teacher-personalities, what range of flexi- 
bility or variability of response does this student show? The 
points at which such flexibility or change occurs may be most 
useful to the teacher in working ahead with a student. 

Questions Regarding Curricular Guidance 

Through the years during which the college has been ma- 
turing in its conception of guidance, certain questions have 
come up repeatedly. Some of them are as follows: 

Should a student be free to change her adviser when she wishes? 

How sound is it to adapt the program to what a student “can 
take” at a given time? 

How wise is it to permit a student to “specialize” in one area 
as much as she likes? 

How sound is it to let her build a program in terms of a general 
education with httle or no specialization? 

Should exploratory work be confined to freshman year? 

At the third- and fourth-year level should not a student’s work 
consist chiefly of “advanced” work? 

All of these questions imply that the question, “Should a 
student be allowed to do chiefly what she wants to do?” has 
been already answered with something other than an un- 
qualified yes. Many reasons for qualifications will be appar- 
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ent from the following chapters, but certain points deserve 
special spotlighting here. 

In the discussions of 1935 to 1939, Dr. Caroline Zachry 
emphasized the point that guidance which was directed 
primarily toward making the student comfortable and happy 
at the right moment might prove to betray her subsequent 
development, since it could very well fixate neurotic patterns 
of retreat from difficulties instead of helping her to face them. 
There would be times when a student should be helped to 
“see through,” or to “take,” a course or program which she 
wished to drop. Similarly if her adviser were following a line 
in guidance which the student found distasteful, the student’s 
resistance, even if carried to the point of wishing to change 
advisers or to avoid conferences with the adviser, should not 
necessarily be considered an adequate basis for a change. 
This is so axiomatic in clinical and psychiatric circles that 
if any clinician happened to read this he would doubtless be 
amazed that the question could even be asked. It has been 
asked, of course, in the context of the approach here, which 
did not begin with, but only slowly came to include, some of 
the insights and concepts of clinical work. While from the 
outset the college has had a deep respect for the individual 
as she is, with her desires and abihties and limitations, it has 
grown toward an approach more clearly directed by respect 
for what the individual student may become, if her present 
abilities and limitations and desires are guided through her 
years at college. The criterion then is never “What does she 
want?” or even “Can she ‘take it’?” but “What is our best guess 
about the direction in which she is heading and what will 
best help her to achieve progress in the right direction 
for her?” By and large, expecting and encouraging a student 
to stretch a bit from time to time is more likely to contribute 
to growth than letting her keep within the limits of what 
she can handle without stretching; expecting her to “work 
through” difficult pieces of the road will ultimately help her 
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more than letting her retrace steps till she finds a more 
smoothly paved avenue to follow. 

“Specialization” may serve a “safety” function or a stretch- 
ing fimction, depending on the student. So may the broad 
general education. We shall note that some of the students 
hardest to budge out of a chosen pattern were most sorry at 
the end of the senior year that they had been allowed to do as 
they wished. They had worked hard and well, but within 
limits of their own choosing and they wished they had ‘Tseen 
made” to do something different. It is of course equally true 
the other students resented being “shoved” into courses that 
had no meaning for them. There is no way of avoiding some 
risk of failures in guidance; certainly avoiding the effort to 
help a student get outside of the limits set by her need for 
security is no guarantee of her later appreciation of her ad- 
viser. 

This does not mean that questions of preference, the stu- 
dent’s feeling of safety and comfort, are to be ignored. Often 
a plan is made to provide one or two areas of security with 
an understanding teacher or in which the student is at ease, 
and one area of exploration or of new methods of work. If 
she is sufficiently comfortable in all the rest of her work, even 
a very insecure student can usually be helped to see the 
potential value of the new or even dangerous area. 

The questions regarding the desirability of undertaking 
elementary work in a new field in the third and fourth year 
involve both the quality and the quantity of work. The im- 
portance of the opportunity to explore new fields even late 
in one’s college career has been assumed in part of the dis- 
cussion just above; in most colleges this is handled by having 
the student enter the appropriate beginning course. At Sarah 
Lawrence this procedure is often unsatisfactory, since, if the 
student has actually matured dmring the preceding two or 
three years, she is ready for concepts and a tempo not appro- 
priate for freshmen or younger beginners. This has led to the 
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repeated requests for “exploratory courses” in various fields 
for advanced students. From here on the problem is pri- 
marily an administration problem of planning a curriculum 
so as to provide both specialized and exploratory work at both 
immature and more mature levels. 

Questions Arising in the Adnise/s Role 
In a recent meeting of teachers and advisers, “old teach- 
ers” discussed with “new dons” or advisers their experience 
with the work of the dons at Sarah Lawrence. In this meet- 
ing the predominant emphasis was on the relationship be- 
tween don and “donee.” Three chief bases of this relationship 
were singled out for separate emphasis. 

That spontaneous genuine rapport is a necessary basis for a good 
relationship. This implied that an adviser could not effectively 
help a student whom he disliked or by whom he was disliked. 
That because of the strangeness of much of the new experience of 
college to many students, the adviser’s effort to share the inter- 
ests of the student, to get on the same ground with the student 
socially is an important way to lay a foundation for the student’s 
respect and willingness to discuss problems as they arise. 

That the adviser can learn most from watching the student’s spon- 
taneous responses to various ideas and experiences presented 
in the course. 

There was some discussion on this occasion and there has 
been further discussion on other occasions about the indis- 
pensability of each of these approaches to the guidance re- 
lationship of the don. The more training in guidance a teacher 
has, the more reliance he is apt to place on the objective un- 
derstanding of the student’s needs and problems, with rela- 
tively less emphasis on 'liking” the student as a necessary 
condition to helping her. The use of social experiences as an 
avenue to rapport occurs more readily if the teacher is ver- 
satile enough to enjoy the social activities students enjoy; the 
insight gained from observing students’ responses to work 
e^eriences varies with the range of experiences available in 
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different courses. Hence, in practice the relative emphasis 
varies with the personality of the individual adviser. 

An adviser’s relation with one student may take the form of 
encouragement, protection, praise, the giving of warmth or 
recognition; with another student, challenge and criticism 
may predominate; with another specific detailed directions 
or the training in techniques of study may be most important; 
with another, very little guidance may be given — ^the student 
has a free hand and is expected to show results; with another, 
“kidding along,” not-too-serious criticism, may be most ef- 
fective. One student may respond earnestly to an idealistic 
approach and an appeal to potentiahties that another student 
would laugh at. 

Questions which arise exphcitly or implicitly when guid- 
ance rests upon a personal relationship with an adviser in- 
clude the following: 

Under what circumstances does admiration, praise, deliberate 
patting on the back help a student? Can it help her even when 
it produces a regression to a childhke attitude of dependence on 
parental acceptance and approval? 

Under what circumstances is a student helped by a symbolic 
“spanking” — disapproval, scolding, refusing to be kidded or to 
kid, firmness in a plan which is distasteful to her? 

When a strong positive relation has been built up, when it is 
desirable to “wean” the student or “break the transference” and 
to what sort of relationship? Should weaning always occur before 
she leaves college? Does weaning involve dissolving the friend- 
ship? 

The answers to these questions will depend on the person- 
ahty of the teacher as well as upon his training. Some teachers 
will find a relatively passive and reassuring approach more 
congenial to their temperament and abilities; some are more 
resourceful and subtle in using indirect methods of leading a 
student to see for herself what another teacher may point out 
directly. Some teachers may prefer to produce certain re- 
sults in behavior alone, without attempting to work through 
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the problem verbally to the end that a student miderstands 
what is happening to her. Usually a teacher will not wish to 
use direct, reality-facing methods unless he feels secure in 
handling any antagonism that may arise, and unless he feels 
confident that the student has built up enough security in the 
college so that a threat or feehng of anxiety in one area will 
not be too disturbing to her. 

Whenever teachers first become aware of the fact that life 
is hard on the yoimg (as well as on themselves perhaps, since 
any study of the teachers would show work going ahead 
against the same odds of physical difficulty, family anxiety, 
economic strain), they are apt to grow unduly tender and 
tolerant. They may conclude that reassurance and relief from 
anxiety are the most important things a teacher can give a 
student. The most superficial acquaintance will show that 
this is by no means what the students always want. “Some- 
thing to carry you out of yourself,” “something to sit down 
on” are freshman phrases to describe a need for definite con- 
tent. While many students are at times too deeply entrenched 
in personal problems to give their clearest thought to work, 
these same students may be the first to complain if faculty 
do not “maintain high standards”; they seem to realize that 
the objective pressure toward work may help to give per- 
spective to problems of a personal nature, and that satisfac- 
tion in work can form a backdrop of security and give poise 
and comrage for the solution of personal problems. In a small 
number of cases security in work is direct release and leads 
to greater security in other relationships. In a small number 
of cases, also, it must be admitted, work provides an escape 
which may postpone the necessity for facing problems. 

When a teacher is aware of serious, personal student prob- 
lems, before she can give any intelligent guidance she must 
be in a position to judge the problem not only in terms of valid 
alternatives and her own capacity to help, but in terms of its 
total weight in the life and work of the student: whether she 
“can take” the responsibility of a solution on her own; how 
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she is going to use any help she is given; to what extent, if at 
all, work should be shghted in order to facilitate solving an- 
other problem; or whether solving work problems will of 
itself increase the likelihood of solving others. Clarity of 
function between teachers is important; when teachers be- 
come aware of possibilities of guidance it is often possible 
to jeopardize good advice by permitting it to come from too 
many sources at once. Sometimes teachers may duplicate 
work on the same problem whereas a division of labor, with 
one teacher concentrating on specific work problems and 
another working on specific personal problems, would be 
more effective. 

Thus, the answer also depends partly on the student. Pas- 
sive reassuring techniques on the part of the adviser are most 
apt to be helpful if the student is basically integrated and has 
a relatively superficial problem of accumulated tension or 
feehng for which she has no release, or if there is superficial 
shyness or insecurity which can be helped by encomagement 
to go ahead on her own terms and to express her desires as 
they arise. Similarly, passive “security-giving” reassurance is 
of little or no help when a basic structure in the student’s per- 
sonality is lacking, that is, when the student is highly dis- 
organized and scattered, or when the conflicts are so deep as 
to cause a confusion and anxiety that drive the student too 
compulsively in one direction. In the former instance the 
student may profit from being given a clear structrure that 
will enable her disorganized impulses to move more coher- 
ently. In the latter instance, if therapeutic help is available 
it may be most desirable in resolving the conflicts; if such help 
is not available, msight can sometimes come through guided 
reading and discussion. 

Passive approaches to guidance may seem to run fewer 
risks from the point of view of the teacher. Sometimes the 
student’s stay in college is uncertain. Will she remain one, 
two, or four years? If she is likely to stay only one year, should 
the effort be directed solely toward stabilizing what is most 
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sound from her earlier development, or should as much 
stimulus as possible be given in the short time available? It 
is not easy to judge whether a girl’s fixed pattern of goals and 
ideals is artificial or deep-rooted, and is therefore difficult to 
determine what is involved in stimulating her to revise them. 
When her values appear to be limited, and to resist all normal 
stimulus to expansion, it is not easy to know whether this is 
due ultimately to a fear of the mother, a fear of the rmknown, 
a compensation for weakness, or simply a clearly formulated 
set of values. In the face of all these uncertainties, passive 
guidance, which sets forth new possibilities without an overt 
attack upon the students’ values or plans leaves the job of 
growth up to the student, assuming that she will respond as 
she is ready to respond, and the more freely without being 
forced. 

Active approaches are justified in terms of the problems. 
Since time may be short, we cannot waste it by waiting for 
a slow growth that may not occur unless it is sharply stimu- 
lated. Growth comes not only through sun and rain but also 
by grafting, heavy fertilization, transplanting, and other ac- 
tive procedures. True, any of these may damage or ruin cer- 
tain plants, but it would be folly to lose the growth possible 
for the majority because of possible damage to a few. 

The solution of specific problems whether connected with 
work, friends, sex, or parents is hopeful compared with work- 
ing on deeper character trends that represent long-time re- 
sults of organic and environmental factors in growth. When 
specific problems seem to be interrelated and rooted in per- 
sonality structure, a diagnosis of potentialities within the 
structure and of the degree of elasticity of the structure be- 
comes necessary before help can be given on specific prob- 
lems. 

In the case of constrained conscientious students, greater 
release and spontaneity, more freedom to be oneself, to dis- 
cover one’s own wishes and values may well come first in the 
relatively safe areas of work and subsequently lead to greater 
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freedom in personal relations. One might add that a teacher 
probably runs the least amount of risk by adopting this pro- 
cedure, because the overconscientious student in our expe- 
rience does not often misuse advice in the direction 6f greater 
release; if there is any change at all, such a student profits 
from greater naturalness and spontaneity. Here “standards” 
of work must be recast in terms of demand for genuineness; 
otherwise, suggestions wiU be useless. 

Since constraint and overconscientiousness are often a re- 
sult of acceptance of status standards from early authorities, 
these character trends may be ‘loosened up” through rap- 
port with rich personalities who possess both fine standards 
and a warm spontaneity. An experience of this kind is, of 
course, not confined to any one college, but has been the joy 
of students for generations who have known the generous 
response of a WiUiam James, a Mark Hopkins, or a Carleton 
Parker. Such a contribution to the student in terms of teach- 
ing personahty is often ignored in the contemporary pat- 
tern of university education, in which research determines 
recognition but often stifles creative teaching. 

Frequently, the overconscientious student sensitive to 
standards will also respond to new sanctions for new values, 
and to this end materials selected for their own intrinsic 
quality of creativeness and spontaneity in terms of explicit 
defense of values of spiritual and personal freedom will give 
content and reinforcement to indirect or direct suggestions 
from teachers. 

In the case of scattered students whose scatter is actually 
rooted in deep anxiety the teacher’s risks are greater. Reas- 
surance is always needed in plenty. We know from studies 
of this kind of child at many other age levels that severe 
discipline aggravates the insecurity. But the student needs 
any objective basis of confidence she can get from work well 
done, and often needs the external help of a clear pattern 
imposed by the institution or the adviser. The problems of 
this group can scarcely be avoided; most of the students talk 
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about them — in fact throw them in the lap of a teacher. Yet 
if the teacher or adviser is not experienced enough to see 
several steps ahead toward solutions actually available (a 
rare thing for these students to do), discussion may actually 
increase anxiety. The essential thing for this group is to get 
a well-rounded picture of potentialities or success in college 
work in any terms, and to have a clear plan for guidance in 
college, or, if the student does not succeed in college, an 
equally well thought-out plan for work or activity elsewhere. 
In any case these students are the least likely to succeed in 
terms of work or relationship that call for continuity of sus- 
tained attention, and the farther they get in college the less 
likely they are to meet usual academic criteria on term papers 
or projects. Success came for Anne, Dotty, and others of this 
group in recitals or other situations which mobilized drive 
to do one’s best for an audience. Concrete dramatic pieces of 
work such as case studies, personality comparisons, analyses 
of novels and biographies were assignments with which Anne, 
Sonia, Charlotte, and other students like them succeeded 
easily, with an exhibition of insight satisfying to the teacher 
and with a sense of achievement reassuring to the student. 
In no case we know did this kind of work have “therapeutic 
value” for the student comparable to the release gained by 
the conscientious type of student, unless the much needed 
reassurance of success is taken seriously. 

Both in the case of the overconstrained student and in the 
case of the scattered student we have been discussing those 
whose guidance confronts generalized patterns of personality 
so pervasive as to make any permanent help with specific 
problems dependent upon help with the basic general prob- 
lem first. In the case of other students, we have noted that 
generahzed patterns may not be so deeply rooted. This is 
clearest when we find variable patterns, a well-balanced in- 
tegration of intelligence and emotional response most of the 
time, with occasional periods of constraint or scatter at times 
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of insecurity such as entrance into a new institution or a new 
class. 

In this instance, taking the weakness seriously and accept- 
ing it may lead to fixing it unnecessarily; on the contrary, of- 
fering clear patterns and standards, making reahstic demands 
that do not play down to the student may encourage her to 
feel that the teacher has confidence in her and expects her 
to work through what is assumed to be a temporary period 
of maladjustment. Her own sense of the teacher’s firm beUef 
in the temporary character of her maladjustment helps her 
to accept it as temporary and releases her to expand as soon 
as she feels intellectually clear about the situation and her 
relation to it. 

Teaching as Guidance 

All good teaching is therapeutic, if by therapeutic we mean 
that the individual has been freed from blocks and inhibitions 
that interfere with response to new ideas or problems, or has 
gained control of excessive responsiveness that led to dis- 
organized or confused thinking. Most teaching, however, at- 
tempts to accomplish so much in so short a time that the 
task of helping students toward a better integration of spon- 
taneous responses and intellectual control becomes second- 
ary to acquiring new facts, special techniques necessary in 
a specific field of work, or turning out required pieces of fin- 
ished work. 

Some courses by their own nature are more adaptable to 
certain purposes of guidance than others. Among those which 
may have an important release value for certain students are: 
Singing, dancing, painting, work with children, field work in- 
volving work with people directly rather than detailed re- 
search, certain kinds of laboratory work that take on the 
value of a craft. 

One problem that arises when a course is recommended 
for its value to the student emotionally is that if the student 
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has little ability for it she may not be able to meet high 
standards for work even though the course is of great im- 
portance to her and is much appreciated. At this point the 
conflict between an emphasis on growth and upon “achieve- 
ment” may become acute and may confuse both the student 
and the teacher. 

When teachers are handling courses from a guidance point 
of view, they make flexible use of the course in so far as pos- 
sible at the following points: 

Organization of the group: when students are too inhibited to 
participate freely in a large group, it may be necessary to break 
the group into smaller units for discussion or field observation. 
Group assignments, field observation, as well as special contracts 
and reading for the individual student may be designed to pro- 
vide indirect or direct approaches to problems of individual 
students. 

Conference time is often used to discuss implications, important 
only to the individual student, of material used by the group. 
Sections of a course may be planned for specific remedial pur- 
poses: training in reading, writing, organization of data; more 
spontaneous expression of attitudes and feelings about material 
under discussion; interpretation of concepts and hypotheses 
with observations; integration of attitudes with conclusions. 

Thus, when the teacher s desire is to help a student ap- 
proach a problem which is partly repressed or evaded, she 
may draw upon either remote or directly connected material 
in the social sciences. For example, when a student is sensitive 
or has a severe conflict about aggression or sex or relations 
with parents, the dynamite within the problem may be 
rendered harmless by approaching it with material remote 
from the student: 

Anthropological discussions of cultural variations in aggression or 
sex behavior. 

Historical changes in pattern in our culture related to the student’s 
problem. 

Varying approaches to the problem in novels, current articles in 
newspapers, the Readers Digest, and so on. 

Observations of nursery-school childrens rebellion against pa- 
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rental authority, aggression toward each other, sex speculations 

and curiosity. 

Materials provided for this objective and indirect discus- 
sion may sometimes lead to a direct attack on her own prob- 
lem by the student, who now has more material with which 
to build her point of view; or the indirect attack may relieve 
her anxiety enough so that she can approach her teacher or 
adviser or the college psychiatrist for help. 

When the student’s problem is one of need for more spon- 
taneity, certain courses may stimulate this in the fashion of 
Moreno’s spontaneity-training; students are given practice 
in acting out roles with criticism from their own age groups. 
Practice in how to talk to and play with children or interview 
adults gives a real orientation to problems of communication 
and rapport with people. Acting out situations in which one 
is confronted with a shy or frightened child, a resistant or 
domineering adult, can lead to insight into and understanding 
of the feelings that lead to such behavior both in others and 
in oneself. 

In the therapeutic use of teaching, the teacher keeps in mind 
the diflEerent results hoped for with different students. With 
each student according to her need, this will involve an effort 
toward providing for specific experiences of achievement, or 
releasing spontaneous insight, or encomraging freer expres- 
sion of feelings, or establishing a relationship of confidence 
with an adult, or achieving a more organized approach to 
work. It implies that education consisting of release for one 
person and better organization for another is therapy. 

Use of the Psychiatrist 

How the college psychiatrist fits into the picture of guid- 
ance needs of the student will depend on who the psychiatrist 
is, the amount of time at his disposal, the types of problems 
he handles and his values; as well as the attitude of teachers 
toward him; and the need of the student, her resistance or 
readiness for his special kind of help. Sometimes the psychia- 
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trist can take up where the teacher or adviser leaves off, after 
a period of preparation which makes it possible for the stu- 
dent to overcome her anxiety about consulting him; some- 
times, through consultations, the psychiatrist helps the teacher 
to see the implications of possible ways of dealing with the 
behavior of the student; sometimes he simply sends the 
teacher back for further observations needed to clarify the at- 
titudes of the student. With a small number of cases he either 
assumes the task of long-term therapy, if he has time, or 
arranges for therapy with an outside psychiatrist. 

The psychiatrist is apt to be thought of as the last resort 
when severe problems arise, just as the pioneer called a doc- 
tor only when his child or friend was in the throes of severe 
agony. Today, mothers take for granted a monthly check-up 
of the baby by the pediatrician, a semiannual check-up of 
the rest of the family by the doctor and dentist. Medicine has 
become preventive. Educators begin to see that they have a 
similar opportunity; since the psychiatrist is the specialist 
who best understands behavior and motivation, he will in the 
future be the indispensable consultant not just for the prob- 
lem child of school and college, but for every student. His in- 
sight, along with the data provided by qualitative analysis 
of test results, will contribute to the diagnosis of educational 
needs, the prescriptions for dealing with them, as well as treat- 
ment of those students whose needs cannot be met by group 
and individual teaching alone. 

The Student Work Committee 

The Student Work Committee of this college consists of 
the director of education, the psychiatrist, and three faculty 
members elected by the faculty. It is the central authority 
responsible for final guidance decisions, approval of pro- 
grams, acceptance for return, and approval of diplomas and 
degrees. The character of its discussions will be apparent 
from the individual studies in Part II. These discussions are 
by no means confined to students who are failing, but on the 
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contrary are equally given to the consideration of the direc- 
tion of work, types of growth, and areas of difficulty of excel- 
lent and of average students. Whenever there is disagreement 
between a student’s adviser and her faculty or between both 
of them and the student, or between the girl’s teachers and 
the Committee, a discussion between teachers and the Com- 
mittee is held. If certain questions recur frequently, the Stu- 
dent Work Committee may plan a meeting with the whole 
faculty; in such a meeting, cases are presented in detail and 
issues are thrashed out. Sometimes no clear-cut agreement 
regarding policy emerges, but an educational problem has 
been illuminated. Records of the discussions as well as teach- 
ers’ notes on students form the basis for the following chap- 
ters. Because the problem of interests was central when the 
college began its study of education in terms of individual 
students, it is with interests that we shall proceed in the next 
chapter. 



INTERESTS AND MOTIVATION 


EXPERIENCED TEACHERS are by no means concerned solely or 
even primarily with the abihties, interests, or personality de- 
velopment of the student as seen by the student. One might 
almost say that they often regard the interests of each student 
as the point of departure for the development of insights, the 
capacity to analyze and reflect, the attitudes of tolerance or 
appreciation which they assume to be the desired result of 
education. Although difficulties in analyzing or generalizing, 
and obstacles to sympathy or appreciation may have little 
to dp with the student’s initial interests and purposes, never- 
theless they may block the goals which faculty consider im- 
portant to “learning” as seen in their terms. 

These terms are always bipolar in reality: at one end is 
the student with her immediate desires and capacities for 
response; at the other end is the image of the mature, inde- 
pendent, socially minded or discriminating, creative or skill- 
ful citizen, which the teacher hopes each student may be- 
come. The discrepancy between these two pictures led, very 
early in the growth of this college, to a reevaluation of the 
meaning of “interests.” Teachers who attempt to reorient the 
work of students in terms of motivation are likely to find 
themselves bogged down or confused by the paradox that 
doing what one is interested in may at one time be the great- 
est stimulus to growth and at another time the greatest ob- 
stacle to growth, or the more disturbing paradox that some 
students are imable to follow an interest at all. Thus it is worth 
while to begin with the problem of interests and see where 
it led in the effort to evaluate the relation of a student’s in- 
terests to her ways of learning and of maturing. 

At the end of the first five years of experience of the Sarah 
Lawrence faculty, frequent reference can be noted to “needs” 
which sustained or interfered with the student’s effective pur- 
suit of her interests. Underlying both these terms, the notion 
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— ^vague, frustrating, absurd but fundamental — of the “whole 
personality of the student” controlled most of the develop- 
ment of thinking about freshman guidance, and corrected 
many of the superficial efforts stemming from too great con- 
fidence in specific demands of the student. The “whole stu- 
dent” is the individual girl with her ambitions, her tastes, her 
strengths and weaknesses, who has led us to analyze what we 
mean by “interests,” “needs,” and growth at the college level. 

The shift from reliance upon the student’s stated interests 
to the analysis of her educational needs in relation to her 
total development marks a shift to a “diagnostic basis” for 
curriculum planning for the individual. Just as a physician 
listens to a patient’s recital of symptoms, then formulates his 
conception of the underlying disease process in his diagnosis, 
the teacher or counselor takes into account everything the 
student can tell him, but looks for underlying trends that will 
be important in predicting probable future developments. 
Diagnosis of this sort searches for the probable consequences 
of this or that type of curricular plan for each student. It im- 
plies a type of evaluation concerned with the question: Did 
this plan bring the hoped for development? It is primarily 
interested in tbe effect of the course upon the student. 

Abilities Vo Not Always Determine Interests 

We often assume that capacities virtually determine in- 
terests. This happens, however, only under certain condi- 
tions. If a girl has a definite “talent” and has enjoyed the use 
of it in a satisfactory family or group environment, further 
development of the talent is likely to be a natural focus for 
interest. One student, whom we shall call Faith, did not, how- 
ever, grow up in such an environment. Definitely gifted in 
art, particularly in a decorative direction, she was one of an 
aristocratic and snobbish family accustomed to patronize art 
workers and artists. Longing for an objective focus for her 
energies and thoroughly dissatisfied with the emptiness of 
the society calendar, she wanted and needed an “interest.” 
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Yet she could not cut through the ties that bound her to the 
family attitudes. She could not be “a worker,” and she never 
(now five years out of college) developed a stable interest. 
Another student’s capacity met a different obstacle. Gifted 
and genuinely interested in writing, her need was for a home, 
a husband and a child — soon. This was not a conventional 
need to marry because all the other girls were getting married, 
but a deep need for a context of wholeness, for a complete 
home of her own, to supplant the badly broken one from 
which she had come to college. Only after this need had been 
met was she emotionally free for the intellectual and creative 
development that would bear fruit in writing. 

Even where abilities are clear, the particular slant which 
they take may come from a basic personality trend. At the 
beginning of the year one freshman said, in discussing her 
work in dramatics, “I like the giving-orders part,” while an- 
other was not at all interested in directing, but enjoyed back- 
stage properties work where social demands were at a mini- 
mum and the satisfaction of a product from the work of her 
hands was at a maximum. 

Where Do Interests Come From? 

Initial conferences with freshmen before registration dis- 
closed varied sources for the interests they expressed a desire 
to pursue. Ten years ago Hitler’s activities had already accen- 
tuated perennial interest in race prejudice; and the Roosevelts 
may have been as responsible as anyone for the zeal for field 
trips. Thomas Mann had stimulated increased dinner-table 
discussion of psychological themes and personalities. “Prob- 
lem” siblings and problem parents are always responsible 
for many questions about “adjustment” and the favorite “I 
want to find out how people get to be the way they are.” 

Most girls did not really take science “because we live in 
a technological era, and because it is important to under- 
stand basic mechanical and technological processes,” but 
because of conscious or unconscious identification with Un- 
cle Will who was a doctor, or a strong feeling that science 
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was sometliing you could “sit down on” with a comforting 
sense of security. Few students indeed took psychology be- 
cause of any interest in its contribution to broad present-day 
problems; but many took it for personal reasons. A desire to 
participate intelligently in current dinner-table conversations 
may lead to the wish to find out about the Oedipus complex 
or to understand the arguments for and against labor unions. 
One student wants to continue the study of French or “math,” 
begun in high school, because it lends a famihar note in a 
strange new atmosphere; another says that she doesn’t know 
yet, she’d like to try out different things and find out; or she’d 
like to take the same hterature course her roommate is tak- 
ing, or politics with that nice man who was so easy to talk to. 

Many combinations of these attitudes underlie the in- 
terests of students in art. While the more mature students 
might express a wish to understand modern art or the con- 
ceptions of different artists through the ages, others might ex- 
press in such naive terms as these their desire to express 
themselves or to communicate through art: “I want to learn 
about things that are beautiful”; “It is fun to work with my 
hands”; “I can teU other people some things better through 
paint or clay than any other way”; “I don’t like these bizarre 
ugly modem ideas”; “I want to paint what I see and feel.” 

Those interested in the social scene reveal a similar variety 
of attitudes: one student may be eager to leam everything, 
while another may resist all learning and still another may 
seek through education the answer to specific questions of 
her ovm. “All my Hfe my family have kept me from really 
seeing the other side of things. ... I want to see where the 
unemployed live . . . and find out what they eat and wear.” 
“I’ll go ahead and take economics but I won’t let them tell 
me what to think.” “Maybe economics can tell me why things 
work the way they do . . . why so many people are so poor 
when we have more gold than any other country in the 
world.” 

The desire to share or keep up with a fiance, a brother, or 
a roommate may give rise to specific or general interest in a 
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certain field. Unconscious problems which she could not face 
directly guided Joyce into literature and away from psy- 
chology. Other students were led into psychology by con- 
scious problems for which no satisfactory conclusion had 
been reached. Sometimes the vague conflicts reflected in the 
first conferences with faculty suggested a course. 

If these illustrations make it appear that the interests of 
most students are fortuitous, superficial, and temporary, such 
a conclusion is not justified. A quantitative study of the in- 
terests which students brought to college as compared with 
those acquired there will throw the discussion into proper 
relief. Dr. Lillian Dick made such a study to determine the 
extent to which the interests of incoming students as ex- 
pressed in the student s application for admission to the col- 
lege were 1) permanent; 2) satisfied by present curriculum; 
or 3) modified by causes unknown. 

A comparison was made between the interests expressed 
on Form A and the curriculum which the students followed. 
The curriculum was divided into five faculties — Social Sci- 
ence, Natural Science, Arts, Literature, Language. This order 
is followed in tables below. Three symbols were used to de- 
note the relationship between Form A and the courses taken. 

X. An expressed interest which was followed up from the Ap- 
plication Form through the second year. 

Y. An unexpressed interest, or a new interest stimulated here. 

Z. An expressed interest which was not followed up. 

Arts, literature and social science each constituted about 
30 percent of the course elections; science received 7 per- 
cent and language just under 5 percent. During the second 

TABLE A 


Course Choices of Students Completing 2 years 



1st year 

2d year 

Social Science 

30.3 

29.7 

Natural Science 

6.9 

11.0 

Arts 

29.0 

26.9 

English Literature 

29.0 

30.3 

Language 

4.8 

2.1 
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year the proportion of elections in social science and litera- 
ture remained stable, while that for arts declined slightly and 
for science increased from 7 to 11 percent. 

Dr. Dick then asked the question, “Under what faculty 
does the largest percent of X courses fall?” 

TABLE B 

Course Choices of Two-Year Students Following Up 



Form A Choices 



1st year 

2d year 

Social Science 

19.3 

14.9 

Natural Science 

4.7 

7.5 

Arts 

36.0 

35.8 

English Literature 

33.7 

38.8 

Language 

5.8 

3.0 

This table must be 

supplemented by Table C which shows 

the converse: of all new interests stimulated after arrival at 

college w'hat faculty gets the greatest proportion? 


TABLE C 


New Course Choices of Two-Year Students 


1st year 

2d year 

Social Science 

45.6 

42.3 

Natural Science 

10.2 

14.1 

Arts 

18.6 

19.2 

English Literature 

22.0 

23.1 

Language 

3.4 

1.3 


It is obvious that students bring their art and literature 
interests to college, and that social science interests are 
heavily stimulated after they arrive. It is however interest- 
ing that, after they arrive at college, roughly 20 percent each 
of new interests stimulated are in the fields of arts and litera- 
ture. The college not only responds to, but also stimulates, 
student demands for work in these fields. In view of this suc- 
cess in arousing new interests it would seem fair to ask whether 
it would not be possible to do a better job of stimulating in- 
terest in science than is represented by the 10 percent in- 
crease. However, the poor showing of students tested for 
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achievement and abilities in this field militated against suc- 
cess. The recent (1941-42) addition of new work in physiol- 
ogy has helped to improve this situation.’^ 

Another way of looking at the problem is to summarize 
the proportion of new interests (Y) with the proportion of 
interests expressed on Form A (X) in each field. Here the 
proportion of X and Y courses appear as reciprocal: 

TABLE D 

Class A 



1st 

year 

2d 

year 


X 

Y 

X 

Y 

Social Science 

45 

55 

27 

73 

Natural Science 

56 

44 

45 

55 

Arts 

75 

25 

67 

33 

English Literature 

70 

30 

60 

40 

Language 

65 

35 

60 

40 



Class B 




X 

Y 



Social Science 

47 

53 



Natural Science 

60 

40 



Arts 

80 

20 



English Literature 

65 

35 



Language 

72 

28 




We see that three times as many girls take art in pursuance 
of an earlier expressed interest compared to those whose in- 
terest is stimulated after they arrive. By contrast, of the 
science students only 25 percent to 50 percent more are pur- 
suing originally expressed interests than the number of these 
whose interest was stimulated after they arrived at college. 
From this point of view the record for stimulating interest in 
science is not as poor as it seems, although it still suffers by 
comparison with the much greater proportion of students 
drawn to social science after entering college. 

Dr. Dick has analyzed the extent to which interests stated 

1 It should also be noted that over a hundred students each year make use 
of the opportunity to get biological information through units associated 
with psyaiology courses and through the "marriage unit.” 
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on Form A were or were not carried through in freshman 
courses. In the following table the X column represents in- 
terests actually taken up at college while the Z column (the 
reciprocal) represents those that were not. 

TABLE E 

Class A 



X 

Z 

Social Science 

29.8 

70.2 

Natural Science 

33.3 

66.3 

Arts 

56.4 

43.6 

English Literature 

64.4 

35.6 

Language 

19.2 

Class B 

80.8 


X 

Z 

Social Science 

46.9 

53.1 

Natural Science 

60.9 

39.1 

Arts 

51.5 

48.5 

English Literature 

60.0 

40.0 

Language 

45.8 

54.2 


In both classes (A and B) English and art interests are 
clearly more likely to be carried through than not, while 
social science interests are more unstable, that is less likely to 
be carried through than not. In the other fields the results 
are variable. 

Looking at the data in a difiFerent way we find that in the 
first year: 

More social science students acquire their interest after reach- 
ing college. 

More students in every other field brought their interest in that 
field with them when they came to college. 

In the second year, both social science and natural science 
include a larger proportion of students whose interest de- 
veloped after reaching college, while in the other three groups 
nearly two thirds of the students in each group stated interest 
in this field in the Admissions Form A. This tendency in- 
creased in a diird class where the analysis was carried through. 
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It is probably fair to say that girls are most likely to come 
to this college for literature and the arts, that beii)g “awak- 
ened” to new possibilities is most apt to mean being awak- 
ened to problems that lead into social science. This is to be 
expected from everything that we know about these students, 
who had very high test ratings in literature and fine arts and 
came from backgrounds which protected them from social 
problems. 

Student Reports on the Development of Interests 

Let us see now what statistics and generalizations of this 
sort mean in terms of the students. 

Out of thirty students interviewed at the end of their 
fourth year only half a dozen mentioned that their freshman- 
year approach had been undirected by definite preferences: 
they had wanted “a general education,” or “background,” or 
“something practical,” or they just “didn’t know.” All of the 
others remembered that they had “wanted” painting, lan- 
guages, child psychology, biology, dramatics. A few students 
recalled special desires: “I wanted history of art but there 
wasn’t any”; “I wanted to paint, not just talk about painting”; 
“I wanted economics as background for law.” Going back to 
the admissions records we find most of these wishes clearly 
stated in advance. 

If we rely on this evidence of “chief interest,” only about a 
quarter of the students who graduated made definite changes 
in the emphasis of their work between freshman and senior 
year. For the most part, artists, musicians, child psycholo- 
gists, students interested in literature stayed in their fields. 
The many changes made in other choices (that is, choices 
for second and third courses each year) were extremely im- 
portant, however, from the point of view of total develop- 
ment. 

The experience of this group indicates that while the 
“chief interest” is likely to remain stable and develop at col- 
lege, almost half of the courses taken by freshmen will be 
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courses in which an interest has emerged after reaching col- 
lege. The choice of this half, then, may be laid to suggestions 
from advisers and teachers, conversations with friends, round 
tables, and many other planned and fortuitous sources of 
stimulation at college. 

This is not the only point of influence of the college ap- 
parently; from 40 percent to 54 percent of the interests ex- 
pressed in Form A are not followed through. These are the 
courses “I thought I’d like to try,” but are not tried when 
something else turns up or is urged upon one, or when the 
student is uncertain about getting along with the teacher or 
some other course is “more important right now.” If we gen- 
eralize, then, about how the programs are made up, we can 
say that roughly half of the courses decided upon were 
definite interests of the students before college entrance; the 
other half may be credited to a combination of negative and 
positive influences at college. 

It is also of interest to see the range of ways in which the 
“awakening” of new interests comes, as the students look 
back upon their freshman year. For M.J. it comes through 
her exploratory course, for J.H. through her don, for B.D. 
through hearing other girls talk about their courses. It is 
important to remember that quite opposite assertions are 
made on this last point; one student remarks on how much 
she learned about other courses from her friends, while an- 
other student reports that her friends rarely discussed their 
courses at all. In this connection several students admit a 
wish that they had visited a greater variety of classes to get 
an idea of what unfamiliar courses were like. 

Students’ own comments on the basis of their interests illus- 
trate the range of meanings that “interest in a course” may 
have; ways of working, opportunity for recognition, exposure 
to new experience, security in objectivity: 

I wanted to take biology to see what goes on inside. The main 
thing I got out of that year was a confirmation of my really serious 
interest in biology. 
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In biology the other girls had more manual skill than I in dissec- 
tions and drawings and also probably worked harder than I, and 
by the middle of the term they were all ahead of me in their note- 
books anyway. I was very discouraged about this. Instead of going 
on to the unit on Heredity with Mrs. T. I went on with conference 
work with Miss F. and spent about five weeks on a cat s gall 
bladder. The dissection and drawing of the gall bladder was the 
one thing I felt in my whole freshman year as something accom- 
plished, something you can draw a line under and say "'Here is 
something that is a completed piece of work'" 

I think working in the laboratory was very helpful. You have 
responsibilities put right on you and things have to be ready and 
they have to be right. That was a maturing experience. I think it 
is interesting in connection with other courses, as there are courses 
where you don t have responsibilities as it were, something you do 
for teacher. It is a social matter really — you hold up the class if 
you don't do things right. 

Re Science: 'T was curious. The kinds of things they were doing 
baflEed me. [After getting into it] in physics I like the lab work 
and to actually see how things function.” 

I think as far as the sculpture part goes, I like to do things with my 
hands. I like trying all that kind of thing. 

I remember going to a women s prison and to a training school. I 
remember how horrible the prison was and how wonderful the 
school was. The prison was so cold and unsympathetic, just as I 
had always thought of reformatories. I shudder when I think 
about it. I remember a couple of things we went to in New York. 
Realistic viewpoint of what actually exists instead of reading 
about them. I really saw them and saw the people. It made the 
whole thing so much more real. I remember sitting in the court 
for four hours and having it seem a half hour. 

I was disappointed in exploratory art because "T wanted more 
action and less words and we got it the other way around.” I 
wanted to go ahead and paint and not sit and talk painting and 
technique for six hours. 

I took the Thomas Mann course. It was fascinating but not much 
practical use. The course was very interesting and I got good ideas 
out of it but I don t think it will be of any use to me later. 

I wasn't ready for psychology then. ... I finally dropped it and 
changed to economics after a month. I took psychology then in 
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my third and fourth years. I think so many other things you come 
in contact with through your other reading prepared you for 
that. 

The fact that students could articulate some of the bases for 
their interests at the end of college (when the interviews 
from which these excerpts come were held) does not mean 
that at the beginning of freshman year these same students 
could have clearly stated that they wanted: 

responsibihty; 

to do things with their hands; 

to get a “reahstic view of what actually exists”; 

to actually see how things function; 

facts; 

“more action and less words.” 

As freshmen they are more apt to be somewhat inarticulate, 
aware only of an attraction toward materials, or teachers, or 
methods of work. Part of the result of the freshman year or of 
college as a whole has been to help them become conscious 
of what they are working for, what lies behind their “in- 
terests.” 

Needs That Shape Interests 

In this discussion of interests as seen by the students them- 
selves at the end of the college course, we have found them 
referring to needs or values or motivating drives which ap- 
peared to interfere with or stimulate development or pur- 
suit of their interests. Illustrations were given earlier of a 
need for status, a need which interfered with the develop- 
ment of an artistic interest because it did not carry suflBcient 
status in its profession, and of a need for a home which had 
to be satisfied before literary talent could be developed. The 
scientific study of needs such as these has been brought into 
focus by the work of H. A. Murray and his collaborators at 
Harvard; we can agree that any personality may show needs 
for some of the following: a sense of achievement; independ- 
ence, freedom; someone to accept as leader, guide; rapport. 
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warmth; appreciation, recognition; superiority, dominance, 
power; safety, protection, security, support; patterns, order. 
Needs at this level are doubtless the outcome of original tem- 
perament molded by varying experiences of frustration, com- 
petition with a brother or sister, domination or idolization by 
a parent and the like. 

This discussion of needs may become more concrete if we 
consider what happens when a teacher gives criticism to each 
of four students. The first student may use the criticisms and 
make specific changes where indicated, as expeditiously as 
possible. The second student may start from scratch, rewrite 
the job, making use of criticisms where she understands them 
and they seem to be relevant. A third student may start from 
scratch, rewrite the whole thing, and make the same mistakes 
all over again. A fourth student may become discouraged and 
confused by the criticisms and give up, in spite oT a strong 
initial interest in the area of study. Obviously the “need for 
criticism” must be interpreted in different terms for these 
four students, and most teachers would adapt the amount and 
terms of the criticism to the ways students use it. 

Given plenty of time for a project in a chosen area, some 
students will use it productively, developing fresh areas in an 
original way and working more thoroughly than if time is 
short; others will keep plugging along in an unproductive, 
conscientious way with endless corrections, many of them 
meaningless; still others, given an assignment for a date 
three weeks ahead, will wait until the night before it is due 
to get to work. 

Needs are not to be seen in these terms alone, but in terms 
of the limits or range of possible responses to the conflicts 
inherent in the process of getting educated today. The needs 
of Giovaimi, tragically torn by his educational conflict be- 
tween the forward-looking objectivity of Leonardo and the 
religious conviction of his priest, were not unlike those of a 
young Greek in the days of syncretism following the fall of 
the city-state, or the conflict of Tan Shih Hua in post- 
revolutionary China. To live in a world that is being remade 
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calls for flexibility from every young person; to share in the 
remaking makes creative demands which not every young 
person can meet. In any period of change there are, among 
others, the classicists who must return to old stabilities; the 
realists who look to the present (some students find every- 
thing unreal that is not a part of their firsthand experience); 
the romanticists who grasp reality with their feelings (some 
students find meaning only in that to which they can vibrate 
sympathetically). These varying capacities to face and cope 
with the uncertainties intrinsic in the stuff of contemporary 
college education create “needs” as real as those rooted in 
personal capacities and temperament that would be present 
regardless of the educational climate. 

Thus, during the years of watching freshmen, we have 
come to think of interests less simply than might have been 
inferred from the questions in the earliest application forms 
as to what the student enjoys doing. We have found that 
interests, whether vocational or avocational, grow from a 
heterogeneous soil. What you can do well, what you enjoy 
doing, what you have energy to keep on doing, are all mat- 
ters separate from each other, yet intimately related. They 
are important in the development of interests but no more 
so than questions of what you approve of doing, what you 
think needs to be done — ^what satisfies your conscience, in 
other words. And your conscience is different from yomr ego 
or ambition, which asks what is worth while, what will win 
me a place in the group of people by whom I wish to be 
accepted; or your self-pattern: what completes the picture 
of the kind of person I want to be? All of these questions are 
different from questions like: Your parents’ ambitions for 
you, your teachers’ notions of what you can do or need to 
do, the money value of different vocations in the locality 
where you will work, or the social acceptance value of your 
interests in your locality, if money value is not relevant. 

One or another of these points is usually uppermost in the 
consciousness of the student. In one instance her awareness 
of her own character and needs may be expressed something 
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like this: “I want to be a scientist, I like scientists, their ap- 
proach to life, their matter-of-fact view of things, the solid 
reality of their work, their objectivity,” and this approach 
may motivate a persistent energetic effort to win a place 
among them. For another person, a talent, a fine voice, or a 
skill with form and line in painting may focus or direct a 
drive for achievement. For still another a sense of relation to 
the present world and its activities may be involved: “We 
are living at a time when economic and political change are 
remaking the human world. I want to understand it, to par- 
ticipate in it, so I will be an economist.” This identification 
cannot be carried through unless minimal abilities for statis- 
tics, theoretical analysis, concrete observation, or any ether 
necessary skill can sustain the pattern. But the abilities did 
not bring the focus of interest; the desire to identify actively 
with certain aspects of contemporary life did that. In all 
these instances, interests are the expression of the character 
and basic needs of the student. 

Interests are sometimes spoken of lightly as if they could 
be taken off and put on, like spectacles. Yet any teacher who 
has followed the complex process of trial and error, of testing, 
and of getting satisfaction that leads on, as against getting 
enough satisfaction to stop, knows that interests which per- 
sist are seldom picked off bushes or taken out of a cupboard 
drawer. As the character is being formed, every basic process 
of growth of the personality from infancy on contributes 
toward the elimination of some interests as impossible and 
the nourishing of others which may be possible. The little 
girl of seven or eight who is still enjoying dolls, with happy 
fantasies in which they are virtually real babies to her, is 
more likely as an adult to enjoy motherhood as a genuine 
interest and to become interested in children, child psy- 
chology, nursing, and related activities.^ The little girl who 
feels remote from people and dolls and finds satisfaction in 

2 D. M. Levy, “Psychosomatic Studies of Some Aspects of Maternal Be- 
havior,” Psychosomatic Medicine, TV, No. 2 (April, 1942). 
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fantasies of violent experience in jungle exploring is less likely 
at twenty to slip easily into experiences of marriage, child- 
birth, and bringing up children. The child whose health, lack 
of skill, or shyness prevents participation in vigorous physical 
activities but encourages development of <juiet sorts of busy 
work that give practice to eye-hand coordination — ^wood- 
work, painting, sewing, puzzles or making cookies — ^vsdll prob- 
ably not be so likely to be a gym teacher at the age of twenty 
as a child whose week-in week-out experience lays the founda- 
tion for sports. 

At another level the child whose values have developed 
through satisfaction in being “a lovely child” wiU ordinarily 
have a different group of vocational or interest alternatives 
from the child whose self-patterns have been colored by the 
value of being “an energetic worker.” Charlotte’s insecure 
status in a large family of cousins spurred her to intense effort 
to rival their literary achievements; she was driven by early 
experiences and abilities different from those of Marian, 
whose comfortable delight in an equally large and distin- 
guished literary family was tempered only by the uncer- 
tainty whether she could really be a “good hostess, good wife 
and good mother” — that seemed so much to achieve. 

A student may find a certain field of work satisfying be- 
cause of the intrinsic methods of the field; dissecting may be 
interesting to one for the same reason that embroidery is to 
another — ^the process itself meets needs important to the in- 
dividual. Or the emotional values intrinsic to the process or 
method may be decisive: Observing chemical reactions or 
making a telegraph set will give one student a sense of reality, 
solidity, security. She feels as if she were “touching bottom” 
when she really sees something happen. Other students find 
the changes of chemical events or the workings of electricity 
mysterious and provocative, and not particularly reassuring. 
Some of these may find the nuances of observation of be- 
havior in psychology more congenial, familiar, “closer to 
reality.” Even abstract values discussed in philosophy carry 
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for some students this sense of touching bottom, getting down 
to fundamentals, while other students find such discussion 
elusive, vague, unsatisfying. 

For still other students the content of the field may be of 
such basic importance as to counterbalance the influence of 
uncongenial methods. Even if your fingers are all thumbs, and 
anaesthetized animals are unpleasant, it may be so important 
to see how blood circulates, how an embryo grows, what 
death is, that you put up with the unpleasant methods of the 
biologists for the sake of the questions you can answer. 

In still other instances the prestige value of a field may take 
precedence over content or ways of working. If you have 
already looked forward to college as the place to “acquire 
culture” you may struggle through a deal of literature or 
history on the strength of the reputation of Shakespeare, 
Thomas Mann, or Bismarck. Sometimes there is a conflict be- 
tween such intellectual prestige needs as these and activity 
needs equally strong; you may wake up to the fact that it 
isn’t really “Culture” that you want, it’s a chance to take a 
radio apart. 

Expressive Functions of Curricular Areas 

We have already noted that one approach to the complex 
experience of pursuing an interest becomes clear when we 
ask what goes into this activity as compared with that. For 
instance what is involved in work with clay in contrast to 
work with stone within the field of sculpture? What goes into 
dissection of a cat or skillful drawing of the cat’s thyroid 
gland? What is involved in writing book reviews or in teach- 
ing dramatics to a group of seven-year-olds? 

Let us begin with sculpture. All sculpture involves ex- 
pression of an artistic intuition of meaning in concrete ob- 
jective form and the use of a three-dimensional medium. In 
addition to the initial concepts, there must be the capacity 
to work with one’s hands and to visualize the resultins 
product. Other factors may enter into specific types of sculp- 
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ture: cutting down, as in work with wood or stone, and build- 
ing up, as with clay. Still other processes are involved in re- 
lated activities: pounding, hammering, as in metal work, 
etching. Perhaps we have enumerated enough activities to 
suggest that varied experiences of vigorous, crude, or deh- 
cately controlled movement are involved in this type of 
work, and it will not seem farfetched to suggest that basic 
personality values of aggressive vigor or delicate control may 
determine whether one is "interested” in an activity requiring 
these attitudes. 

We may sharpen the distinction still further if we turn to 
painting. To achieve his forms a painter works with color, 
texture, line, area. To a Japanese artist sharp clear line may 
be of enormous importance, while to El Greco or Manet it 
may be of lesser moment. We have suggested that if you 
watch children who are really free in the sense of being per- 
mitted to do what they like, some will work with large areas 
of color, others will be chiefly concerned with line and detail 
— at the age of six. 

The question whether one is “interested in” painting as 
taught by Mr. A or Mr. Z may hinge on whether there is an 
opportunity for the spacious manipulation of color or the 
re^ed use of line. These preferences probably tie in with 
other differences in the preference for sweeping, large-muscle 
activities, covering a large area as compared with fine-muscle 
coordinations which underhe the use of detail. 

Other differences in the approach of different painters may 
affect the success of students who work with them. A primi- 
tive level of organization of color and form may appeal to 
one; another may emphasize the artistic creativity involved 
in selection of subject matter, stressing a focal concept and 
the projection of that concept through the medium of paint, 
which in itself is subsidiary. For one painter symbolic pro- 
jection is significant, while for another art is confused by sym- 
bolism and is most pure when it deals with things as they are. 
Without doubt, art teachers share with students tempera- 
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mental preferences for diflFerent levels of organization of 
sensory material and dramatic or representational content 
which underlie different philosophies or dogmatisms about 
art. 

In biological sciences we find other differences: putting 
together as against taking apart has value for one student; 
dissection is in itself satisfying to some, repulsive to others; 
observing behavior of white rats is less interesting than the 
processes of nurture and care; the reproduction with pen and 
paint of delicate nuances of a tissue is exciting to one student, 
tedious to another. 

Underlying the complex values of a specific job involving 
both materials and methods are satisfactions in skill and in 
the use of muscles and mind to this end or that. These satis- 
factions determine “interests.” Understanding them does not 
mean that we limit a student to activities in which she finds 
emotional satisfaction because of process-satisfactions or skill- 
satisfactions. But it does mean that we pay attention to these 
sources of interest and that we do not expect a student to 
develop sustained enthusiasm for a medium distasteful to her 
work-personality as seen in these terms. 

In considering the question whether a student would be 
“interested” in a given field of work, we may well look not 
only at the operations involved in a given subject-matter field 
but at the operations carried on by individual teachers. Up 
to this point we have discussed interests in direct terms, 
as they grow from pleasure in skill, problem-solving or reach- 
ing a desired goal. Not uncommonly interests also serve more 
or less conscious negative, defensive, and compensatory val- 
ues. An interest in language which you can tolerate may serve 
to protect you from pressure to study economics which you 
hate or think you hate; an interest in writing may grow pre- 
cisely from a belligerent attitude toward your own limita- 
tions in writing and from overcompensatory efforts to get be- 
yond these limitations. 
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To a certain extent the teacher cannot be separated from 
his materials and ways of working. An observer, a speculative 
thinker, a craftsman, all make their materials and methods an 
expression of themselves. One teacher makes an economics 
course out of an introduction to literature while another makes 
a literature course out of an exploratory course in psychol- 
ogy. This is the most obvious example. Equally pertment 
are the differences between one teacher who makes a psy- 
chology course into a mathematics course, while another 
turns psychology into philosophy, and still another into poetry 
or religion. The values of each teacher are his subject matter. 
So are his ways of working: analyziug, creating, organizing, 
sketching in nuances of experience, communicating a sense 
of form. The student can never test out teacher, methods, 
materials separately but only the specific integration in- 
trinsic in each course-taught-by-a-specific teacher. Within 
limits each teacher has a range of materials and methods at 
his disposal; he cannot really judge how a student handles 
analytic, creative, critical assignments, but only analytic, cre- 
ative, critical assignments with this material, for this class, with 
me as teacher. The question of interest then can never be 
seen merely in terms of a traditional academic area of work 
such as art or science; it has to be seen in terms of the specific 
processes, experiences, and approach of a given teacher work- 
ing on a phase of the area. 

Interest Areas in Relation to Personality Patterns 

More or less exphcitly, Sarah Lawrence, like other liberal 
arts colleges, assumes a certain intrinsic validity in a pattern 
which includes both breadth and specialization of interest. 
The typical A.B. program of the students in this study in- 
cludes some courses in at least three out of four areas, with 
five to seven courses (equivalent to 25 to 35 points) in one 
area of special interest. Certain students, however, for reasons 
that seemed urgent at the time had programs which to the 
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faculty appeared too “narrow” (8 to 13 courses in one field 
during four years) or too “scattered” (courses in too many 
unrelated areas ) . 

How did the programs, narrow or scattered, actually func- 
tion for the student? What explanations were given for the 
lack of balance, either by themselves or their instructors? 
What was the final appraisal at the end of the college experi- 
ence? 

The following reasons are given either by teachers or the 
student herself in cases of overspeciahzation: 

Fear of trying out new material; 

Fear of specific kinds of work: 

a) scientific, technical work of any kind; 

b ) “cutting up” animals; 

c) “theory”; 

d) “going into” one’s own problems; 

e) “writing”; 

f) “upsetting ideas” in economics. 

In general, having “had enough” of other fields in preparatory 

school. 

Dislike of subjects “ruined by prep-school teaching.” 

Wanting to “stick to the things I’m good in.” 

Wanting to “get as much as possible” in the field of strong inter- 
est. 

In some cases these defensive reactions occur after fresh- 
man exposure to a wide range of materials and new methods 
of work, and in the case of a few students appear to be an 
obvious reaction to having “got in too deep and too fast.” Cer- 
tain students retreated to chemistry, as their instructor noted, 
because it was “something definite and factual, that they can 
feel sure of, or “hold onto.’ ” In other instances the defensive 
reactions occur partly in response to other students’ conver- 
sations about new courses that ‘Tsreak down your old ideas.” 

Sometimes they are an expression of more deep-rooted 
fears. One girl was traumatized by a series of family tragedies 
and unable to face any adult problems of human relations: 
psychology, sociology, even hterature were all potential dyna- 
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mite to her; education was literally possible only in terms 
of safe areas of science and art where on the one hand she 
could deal with facts unshrouded in anxiety and on the other 
could give expression to her strong feelings and sensitive re- 
sponse to an objective world imentangled with her personal 
tragedies. A similar mechanism — the need to avoid facing 
conflicts too acute to be handled at the point where the girl 
found herself — early accounted for the avoidance of all so- 
cial science and of psychological hterary materials by other 
girls. 

Conversely, intense specialization can arise from strong 
positive needs; 

The new and exciting discovery of writing as an avenue of ex- 
pression and learning led to a concentrated focus on journahsm, 
creative writing, poetry and allied courses. 

A compulsive drive to write arising from a strong family identi- 
fication with literary members of the family and coupled with 
frustrations in social relations led one student to concentrate on 
writing though her ability was not brilliant. 

A strong need for extroverted activity and leadership with peo- 
ple led another to specialize in psychology. 

A rather special talent for observation and artistic recording 
of observation led a third student to specialize in biology. 

Sometimes the positive need is merely an mge to "con- 
centrate on something I can do well.” 

We may summarize then by suggesting that specialized 
program-choices are likely to grow out of the student s con- 
scious or unconscious pressure to satisfy the needs most im- 
portant to her. In different cases one of the following: 

security; 

prestige; 

vocational direction; 

avoidance of threats from conflicts, upsetting ideas, unclear 
solutions to problems; 

urge to sensuous, aesthetic, social, organizing experience; 

urge to produce concrete results; 

need for vigorous activity (sculpture, dance); 

need to avoid activity with objects, self or people. 
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Scattered programs with no focus over a four-year period 
may result from: 

a desire to “get all I can while I have the chance”; 

a fear of “going into any field too deeply”; 

indecision about a field to specialize in because of real interest 
in several. 

But the scattering may, as in the case of Abigail, be only on 
the surface; a student may follow an important intellectual 
problem from one field to another to get as much under- 
standing as possible from diflFerent angles. 

Whenever extremely narrow or extremely scattered pro- 
grams serve a primarily defensive function for a student, the 
question may rightly be raised whether the freedom to make 
such programs ostensibly in terms of the girl’s interests really 
helps the student. Does it not reinforce the weakness that 
gives rise to the extreme type of program? This question is 
especially pertinent when a student clings, for example, to 
nonhuman, objective materials and runs away from every 
approach to human and social problems either through litera- 
ture or social sciences. One girl who did this regretted it even 
before she left the college doors, realizing that she had lost 
the chance to get an understanding of the problems she had 
been escaping. 

Another pertinent instance is that of the student who avoids 
all courses calling for creative expression, whether music, 
art, dance, or dramatics, “because I have no talent,” then 
lives to regret what she has done “because I should like to 
understand and appreciate these subjects more.” This avoid- 
ance is even more extreme at Sarah Lawrence in respect to 
the natural sciences, with the good reason that the student 
group as a whole is poorly equipped in ability or training to 
handle scientific materials. The personality implications of 
this are not clear, although it may be well to reflect on David 
Levy’s report on his studies of overprotected children (over- 
protected not in economic terms, but in terms of maternal 
handling); Levy notes among them the tendency to choose 
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verbal and literary areas in schoolwork in preference to sci- 
entific ones. 

The social implications are more obvious. Ours is an era 
when much masculine activity is focused on technological 
problems that can hardly be understood at all without scien- 
tific training. If we contrast this situation with that of pio- 
neer days, when a husband and wife worked jointly on more 
or less common problems, we may well ask what may be the 
consequences of centering education for women largely on 
social, literary, and artistic problems and neglecting the scien- 
tific understandings that might give a common basis for dis- 
cussion and planning with men. If men’s education, con- 
versely, becomes more and more specialized in vocational 
training and gives less time to problems of citizenship, family 
life, and the broad aspects of human relations between 
national or economic groups, the gap is accentuated. Perhaps 
fortunately, the war has stimulated some counterreaction. 
There is an increasing interest in the technical problems and 
a demand for women to fill many types of war jobs; this 
should in some cases contribute to a common basis of under- 
standing. 

These comments on the feminizing of education to the 
neglect of science cannot be allowed to pass without a 
further comment that the still relatively universal tasks of 
child-bearing and child-rearing — ^including the actual care 
and guidance of children, which falls chiefly to the mother 
— also call for their own educational preparation. The Merrill- 
Palmer study of college women after graduation® stresses 
especially the failure of college to prepare women for these 
and other family responsibilities. It seems obvious, however, 
that a curriculum too heavily weighted with practical prob- 
lems of immediate human relations would skimp the larger 
problems of citizenship and vocation as well as the scientific 
education already too seriously limited. 

It will require a careful study of alumnae to show how many 

® R. G. Foster and P. P. Wilson, Women after College (New York, 1942). 
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Sarah Lawrence graduates feel that their education has pre- 
pared them for the human problems presenting such diffi- 
culties for the group in the Merrill-Palmer study, or for the 
many dramatic social and political changes occurring since 
their graduation, or for being the mature individuals of in- 
sight and understanding that the college hopes it has helped 
them to become. A possible fruitful point of departure for 
such a study would be provided by inquiring into the post- 
college experience of girls of different interests at college, 
including 

Those who specialized in science; 

Those who specialized in creative arts; 

Those who specialized in social sciences; 

Those who had a broad inclusive program. 

Instability of Interests 

While a student’s "interest” in a major field of activity has 
high degree of stability, as indicated not only by choices at 
Sarah Lawrence but by the study of persistence of interests of 
women college students studied by Burgemeister,^ within 
and beyond tliis area of stability there are many uncertain- 
ties. Obviously there are many students who do not have 
sufficient interest to carry them through to a matured fourth- 
year competence in a field; many of them are not “interested” 
in the instructor’s conception of how to develop increasing 
skill. The bases of their fragile or transient attraction to an 
area include the following: 

Interests dictated by convention, parental authority, duty, 
etc. . . . 

Interests based on ephemeral emotional responses: to “exciting” 
books, field trips, plays, music, etc., which some students 
neither understand nor wish to try to understand. 

Temporary “associative” interests based on a current boy-friend’s 
activity, immediate family problems and the like. 

These differ from mature interests in that they are not 
strongly enough rooted to survive faculty pressure toward 

■‘B. B. Burgemeister, "The Permanence of Interests of Women College 
Students,” Arch. Psychol, No. 255 ( 1940 ) . 
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thorough understanding and analysis; on occasion, however, 
they may develop into mature interests. Whatever the soiurce 
of the interest, the faculty are willing to take it seriously only 
when the student is willing to master the problems involved 
in understanding the subject matter of the field or in master- 
ing the appropriate techniques. There are a few exceptions 
to this principle as to most general rules: an “interest” may 
fill an important need at a certain stage of development even 
when it does not lead to ripe competence in its own area. 
Helen s interest in intelligence tests proved to arise from her 
need to be smre that they were not infallible and did not give 
a complete account of a person’s potentialities; once she had 
reassured herself on this point, she could, in spite of her own 
discouragingly mediocre scores, regard herself as an intelli- 
gent person who had a right to move ahead at her own pace 
on the problems that were important to her, and she com- 
pleted an A.B. degree with satisfaction to her faculty if not 
with brilhance. Many girls take up the study of family prob- 
lems just long enough to discover that it is generally agreed 
that adolescents need to wean themselves from excessive de- 
pendence upon their parents. Similarly, a legitimate though 
apparently short-lived interest in painting or music may serve 
to equip a student to understand concerts and current dis- 
cussion of art, which is what she happens to need. Such in- 
terests can be demonstrably genuine though short-lived. 

Compulsive interests which serve a function of giving se- 
curity or prestige to the student may be in this latter group; 
these would include, in some colleges, interest in certain 
scientific methods of work which carry prestige; at Sarah Law- 
rence, certain instances of “creative” writing interest appear 
to fall in this category. 

Implications for Guidance 

The final meaning of these observations may be summarized 
briefly as follows: many students have well-established in- 
terests which can be counted upon to shape the core of their 
work in college. These interests may have any combination 
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of a variety of sources, innumerable illustrations of which 
have been mentioned. A few may be repeated here: satis- 
faction in unusual ability; identification with an admired 
relative, friend, or person of achievement; an expectation of 
prestige or security through pursuit of the interest; a defense 
against feelings of insecurity in other areas of life; pleasure 
in the processes of work involved in the field; curiosity re- 
garding the questions to be answered; need to solve a per- 
sonal problem through insight available in the field. These 
emotional needs and areas of satisfaction in work-processes 
are as important to understand as are the abilities of a student 
when we come to evaluate her interests. 

The interests of some other students are not well estab- 
lished: of these, some are stimulated in college; others may 
have existed in a vague form before college but they remain 
diffuse or scattered, without concentration upon a definite 
focus. Some students on the other hand cling excessively to 
one area of interest, either defensively or to avoid worrisome 
work. Students are by no means generally grateful for guid- 
ance which has allowed their fears to prevent them from ex- 
ploring areas potentially useful or important to them. 

In the light of these conclusions, guidance officers wiU do 
well to evaluate a student’s expressed interests in terms such 
as these: What does this area of interest mean to her? Where 
has the interest come from? How is it fortified by the pattern 
of her values, picture of herself, her characteristic areas of 
satisfaction? Will she enjoy doing the kind of work involved 
in this area at a mature level? What are the vulnerable aspects 
of this interest-pattern that may result in wasted time if the 
interest is not sustained? 

If the student’s interests appear to be over con centra ted, 
what other data on her pattern of life indicate whether this 
is a wholesome specialization or a timid clinging to a safe 
area, or an avoidance of dangerous areas? 

If a student is undiscriminating and responds to every 
stimulus, is there any evidence to show whether this is due 
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to immature diffuseness or to a fear of getting too deeply into 
one area? 

The answers to questions of this sort will never be com- 
pletely clear after one brief interview in the freshman year, 
although indications of such trends as prestige-needs, de- 
fensiveness, or deep roots of a given interest can appear in 
such a conference. The answers will have to be revised after 
teachers have watched the student at work in different areas 
and after the student’s own explorations have taught her how 
real her supposed interest actually is, how far it will sustain 
her through the rigors of college work, and how much it con- 
tributes toward her own sense of growing up. 



VARIETIES OF LEARNING ATTITUDES 


DURING RECENT DECADES abundant evidence has accumulated 
in laboratory and classroom that learning springs largely from 
the urge, the need to learn. Many discussions of the value of 
finding real interests are motivated by the desire of teachers 
to see more genuine learning. The issue is complicated, how- 
ever, by the fact that the relation of interest to the ability to 
learn is a two-way relation. Often it is through the first steps 
of learning that interest is awakened. The skill of the teacher 
does not lie solely in finding interests that appear ready-made 
in the first month. The skilled teacher also ofiFers directions 
in which the student’s mind may awaken to interests which 
spring from and grow with the confronting of a field which 
at the beginning was blank and meaningless; this sign of 
spontaneous and eager exploration of the area of aroused 
interests often signalizes the beginning of real learning. 
Awareness of this fact underlay the plan for exploratory 
courses at Sarah Lawrence; such courses would give teachers 
the opportunity to observe the responses of different stu- 
dents to different materials in a learning situation and to 
present more varied materials for this purpose. 

It became apparent of course that the purely intellectual 
or aesthetic interests in a subject are by no means the only 
or even the dominant motivation when a student confronts 
new subject matter. One teacher suggested that “much of 
the quick acceptance of new patterns on the part of some stu- 
dents is dictated by their own need for security,” while an- 
other suggested that “integrated development may be more 
likely to appear at points that do not arouse too much conflict 
in the student.” Integrated learning as compared with a su- 
perficial eagerness that did not last occupied the center of 
attention for some teachers. Integrated learning involved 
changes in attitude. It was seen clearly that such change in- 
volved “a continual interplay of background, personality and 
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present experience.” It was impossible to say, however, that 
girls of a certain kind of background were incapable of growth 
in attitudes. Different girls responded differently to very 
similar backgrounds, and showed different degrees of free- 
dom from or of dependence upon them. 

The background is not separate in the sense of a preparation fin- 
ished and done; it is an active, present, potential factor and is 
being modified by the college experience itself as this re-interprets 
the environmental picture. So, too, is the college experience being 
dictated by the background. Finally the current status of relation- 
ship to family, boy friends, acquaintances connect with the moti- 
vation underlying interests and to some extent determine these; 
at the same time these relationships form evidence, along with 
book learning, for tentative conclusions and the new questions. 

It became increasingly clear that interests and attitudes 
were intimately related in their contribution to genuine as 
opposed to lip-service learning. Interests as reported by the 
student or as manifesting themselves in the course of the 
work were not merely simple responses to the objective value 
inherent in the structure of a given subject matter, but were 
also a reflection of a web of temporary or enduring trends, 
related in an intimate way to her personality, her family and 
her group, and to her picture of herself. 

We may restate this by saying that college experience, 
when it includes integrated learning as conceived by the 
teachers, often involves a broadening or even a reshaping of 
values which have become part of a student as a result of 
previous living. It will not be surprising to find that where 
the original structure of values is too rigid, or in some in- 
stances where the new orientations prevalent at college are 
too remote from the frame of reference the student brings 
with her, “integrated learning” is impossible. Some of the 
values which will determine her learning experience are re- 
flected in her attitudes toward coming to college. 
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LEARNING ATTITUDES 


Attitudes toward Coming to College 

For nearly all freshmen, coming to college is one of the 
most dramatic new situations they will ever experience. 
Whether a student comes from the protections and restric- 
tions of the usual boardingschool or from home she generally 
confronts a new and unfamiliar world at college. Here there 
are no restrictions to the satisfaction of her curiosity; indeed 
she is expected to become acquainted with the experience, 
the problems, the thought of the adult world. This often 
means that she is now exposed for the first time to all the 
realities from which she has been protected because she was 
“too young to understand.” She is also expected to take re- 
sponsibility for the planning of her life and work and often 
feels that for the first time she is “being treated like a 
grown-up.” 

At the same time, coming to college is an experience as dif- 
ferent for different students as the students themselves are 
different. For one student this event has endless strings. 
Some parents who trust neither the college nor the girl send 
her with a dozen admonitions; you must take French; don’t 
take economics your freshman year; don’t waste your time 
on sculpture; psychology is dangerous; math isn’t a sensible 
thing for a girl to go on with in college. Other parents, trust- 
ing the good name of the institution, leave it up to the col- 
lege. A surprisingly large number trust their daughter with 
either complete confidence or the feeling that “if she doesn’t 
learn to make her own decisions now she never wdl,” and 
leave it up to the girl. 

At first, few of the important attitudes toward college work 
which the student brings along with her are fully clear to 
her or to her teachers. A variety of features of the first days, 
weeks, or months of college life may mask, distort, repress 
or exaggerate traits which can be seen at normal ordinary 
level only after the heat and smoke of first adjustments to 
college have disappeared. What distortions, what repres- 
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context of specific learning, they do not imply that from the 
first we know all that this involves about every student. We 
know chiefly what the student wants us to know — what she 
tells us unwittingly by her behavior as well as by her words. 
If she wants us not to know’ the things most important to her 
development in college we are usually apt not to know them, 
unless a crisis forces us to inquire more deeply. What w'e 
know — what the student wants us to know — goes far how- 
ever to help in understanding what the total experience of 
being a freshman means for this girl’s education. To be sure 
we have many objective facts about her home town, her 
father’s work, her school and her position of leadership or 
passive participation in school activities. 

Describing these diflFerences does not tell us what the dif- 
ferences mean to the student. This we do not alw’ays know. 
We do know that to Cora, her family’s wealth meant a great 
deal; she was used to champagne and orchids and couldn’t 
tolerate the manners of a boy who didn’t know what side of 
the street to walk on. We know that to Ida, her family’s pov- 
erty meant a great deal. Her shyness and reserve in making 
friends lasted far beyond freshman year. We know that Re- 
becca’s excellent work in preparatory school was in part a 
standard she had to keep when she got to college, but which 
seemed threatened by new college demands. And that Abi- 
gail’s high-school experience had not prepared her for the 
sophisticated talk and behavior of the socially experienced 
and traveled girls who seemed to her predominant here. 

We know, now, but did not know then that Clara’s ad- 
miration for a distinguished older brother and her desire for 
a place in the limelight beside him were more important than 
the fact that she was 3,000 miles away from her Western 
ranch home for the first time, and that Marian was patheti- 
cally uncertain of whether she could keep up witli her bril- 
liant and distinguished relatives. 

Being away from home — a distance of 2,000 miles — did 
not mean as much to Beatrice, whose sister and friends had 
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been here and who was welcomed by family friends in the 
East, as it did to Judith, who could get home in three hours 
but who found at college an unfamiliar setting and who had 
made no acquaintances at all. Coming with a background of 
social prestige meant something quite different for Made- 
leine, who was not quickly accepted by her classmates, from 
what it meant to Cora, who immediately found social dis- 
tinction in the college group. 

A background of preparatory-school leadership meant one 
thing to a girl bewildered by the students’ lack of response 
to her (“at prep school I was tops”), and quite another thing 
to a girl who had been thoroughly fed up with school offices 
and was glad to be free of both the prestige and the respon- 
sibility they involved. 

Attitudes toward learning were also influenced by the rea- 
sons for choosing this particular college. Half of those who 
completed the college course, in their senior year men- 
tioned freedom and opportunity to follow the work they 
wanted as reasons for their original choice. “Freedom” had 
several different meanings: to one girl it represented an op- 
portunity to concentrate on biology and art; to another it 
meant “aims and methods that I liked”; and to some students 
its meaning was negative — “no lectures, no exams.” A small 
number of self-centered girls interpret freedom superficially 
as the opportunity to have their own way at every point; such 
students may be unteachable, in contrast to the majority who 
appreciate having an individually tailored program and are 
glad within its outlines to be “taught.” Occasionally students 
put up a bluff of strong intellectual interest when applying 
for admission but forget it before they arrive; they come to 
college for miscellaneous reasons not helpful to “integrated 
learning.” 

Other attitudes toward learning are influenced by the 
different events, different kinds of fun, different ways of ex- 
periencing different worries that have gone into the preced- 
ing 16 or 18 or 20 years of growing up. We know that differ- 
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ent patterns of sensitivity, of assimilation, of resistance to 
life’s threats or of resourcefulness in meeting them have been 
formed. They are expressed in the way in which the student 
digests her experiences and copes with her wondes. We know 
that a psychological X ray might show us one mind stored 
with rich observations of various people : cook, grandmother, 
school principal, deckhands on the boat, the man at the news 
stand, the pastor of the church, the baby across the street. 
The student has thought and wondered about these people 
and may have puzzling questions about some of them. An- 
other girl brings chiefly an absorbing, because frustrating, 
series of memories leading up to the recent divorce of her 
parents. The mind of another is full of nuances of perception 
accumulated from weeks in the woods, or the country, where 
concrete impressions of sights and sounds and smells of 
nature were the stuff of her experience. Another brings 
chiefly a set of habits and patterns of propriety accumulated 
from a boardingschool regime too rigid to leave any freedom 
of individual approach. Another brings a store of facts and 
information gathered over years of wide reading. 

When we ask students to write autobiographies they re- 
flect just such differences as these; to one student her life 
is a chronology of schools attended, while to another it is a 
kaleidoscope of feelings. These differences in ways of ex- 
periencing are just as important to what is learned and the 
terms in which learning comes to each student as the assump- 
tions about the college or the reasons for coming here. In 
the study of history the girl who experiences life in terms of 
chronologies will be likely to find the chronological approach 
to history the desirable one and may want this sort of skele- 
ton for all her learning, while the other will find meaning 
more easily, if not exclusively, in the experiences and feel- 
ings of individuals who made history; so with literature, so- 
cial science, art and very likely the whole range of college 
courses. 

Another type of information our psychological X ray might 
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give us is a picture of what the student’s mind has come to 
mean to her — not in terms that she would use at the outset 
but in the terms by which we can describe her after a year 
or two. To Caroline, her mind has been trained to fit her into 
the demands of social life; to Patsy, using her mind may be a 
symbol of being grown up; for Rebecca her mind is a tool 
with which she can get at the root of things; Carol uses her 
mind to learn the right rules and patterns. Salvation from 
banality is one student’s hope, while the intelligence of an- 
other serves chiefly the function of protection against shock. 
A somewhat similar purpose is served by the mental develop- 
ment of still another who covers up her fear of being too 
spontaneous by exhibiting an intellectual fa 9 ade. For still 
other students, their minds may be tools to solve problems, to 
gain power and to master life, or similarly to bolster up a 
wavering ego. Shy or detached students may use their minds 
to gain access to people, as a tool for understanding and rap- 
port. These functional differences in what each girl’s mind 
has come to mean for her or do for her underlie further dif- 
ferences in what “learning,” “education,” “interests” mean 
for these same students. 

But we have no X ray that permits this immediate glimpse 
of the mental furniture each student brings to college. We 
only learn about it gradually, sometimes indirectly through 
her behavior, her use of the resources college offers. Al- 
though the results might be more valuable than the best re- 
sults of intelligence tests, we have no easy way of discover- 
ing quickly this picture of how the student takes hold of 
experience, what she puts into it, what individual qualities of 
insight, perceptiveness, imagination she brings to her think- 
ing, what conflicts or anxieties block her purposes. 

Attitudes toward Teaching and Being Taught 

Apart from specific attitudes toward the material or meth- 
ods of specific fields of work, general attitudes toward situa- 
tions of being taught vary. One student felt all teaching as a 
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threat to her independence; another canded over resentments 
from teachers whom she had felt to be hostile to her; an- 
other automatically opposed all authority; another fretted if 
she was not told precisely what to do; another fitted in com- 
fortably, accepting direction when it was given, going ahead 
under her own steam when it was not. 

Some students felt an emotional need for accomplishment 
which stimulated them to use their capacities to the fullest 
extent; others, even some whose ability was outstanding, 
felt no urge to “do something with it.” Either the satisfac- 
tion of this latter group lay in social relations, or the girls 
had never learned to “work” as much as even a brilliant stu- 
dent must work to turn competence into results. Others 
wanted occasional achievement but did not sustain consistent 
effort toward a stable level of achievement. One student was 
painstakingly thorough even when it wasn’t necessary; an- 
other could Ije thorough when it was important; another was 
never thorough. Either the thorough or the never-thorough 
student may be creative, capable of fresh perceptions, orig- 
inal insights. One girl could collect data systematically and 
tabulate it accurately but could not plan original projects 
of her own based upon the data; one got lost in details so 
that she could find no hypotheses nor conclusions, while an- 
other overlooked details in far-flung generalizations that were 
never adequately founded. One student learned through be- 
ing told what to do, another through identification with or re- 
sistance to the teacher, another by imitation, still another 
through her own trial and error. These differences in ap- 
proach to learning are summarized from teachers’ notes on 
their behavior; when we examine their own remarks in con- 
ferences with teachers, we find a comparable variety of goals 
and values affecting the kinds of work to which they respond 
or which they find helpful and important. 

To some students learning means fact collecting; to others 
it means being entertained by interesting ideas. To some 
students, handling ideas is a matter of nut-cracking or puzzle- 
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solving; to others it is “illumination,” “insight,” “under- 
standing.” To some, learning means power, sldll, craftsman- 
ship, achievement. To others it is a means to “a job” or a 
degree. To others it means a role, that of being intellectual 
or “cultivated,” or able to participate in the society of intelli- 
gent, cultured people. To others it means “getting closer to 
reality,” “contact with things I haven’t seen, or read, or been 
allowed to talk about before.” To others it means getting an 
orientation, “finding oneself,” getting a philosophy of life. 

The remark, “Tm learning more than I’ve ever learned • 
before,” is likely to mean, “I feel that I’m touching bottom 
now. I’m really getting at basic questions; I’m getting be- 
neath the smface. I’m getting past the taboos grownups have 
always set up before.” 

Different aspects of learning receive varying emphasis by 
different teachers, too. To some members of the faculty 
learning means especially a refinement of techniques of criti- 
cism, the achievement of form, or of discriminating logic. 
To others the emphasis is upon heightened sensitization to 
qualities of experience, freedom from bias, broader orienta- 
tion, while still others emphasize the release of powers of 
expression, of creativity. Some concentrate upon stocking 
the mind with information, or upon acquisitions of skills in 
language, crafts, dialectic; and others focus upon “insight,” 
“perspective,” “understanding.” 

Undoubtedly the role or behavior of the teacher influences 
the students’ attitude toward learning. The case of Fern ^ and 
also that of Hortense ® illustrate certain ways in which this 
happens. Plato’s midwife-teacher is unsatisfactory to stu- 
dents who wish to sit directly at the feet of a master or be 
trained like an apprentice. 

These different assumptions of teachers and students re- 
garding the processes and meanings of learning were quite 
as important for the student’s adjustment and development 
as the selection of the material or subject matter. Students 

3 Seep. 244. 2 Seep. 174, 
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who want to amass information or achieve dialectic skill may 
be disappointed in a teacher who is chiefly concerned with 
“insight.” These patterns of learning are not entirely inde- 
pendent either of the interests and capacities we have dis- 
cussed above or of more general aspects of the kind of person 
a given student is or wishes to be. Beyond these variations 
in the approaches of individual students and teachers to 
learning problems, we find certain general trends. 

The reports of teachers of freshman courses are clear on 
the fact that, while many students want to “know the an- 
swers” to some of the urgent problems of social and personal 
adjustment and to understand scientific and artistic develop- 
ments in contemporary life, the teachers were largely con- 
cerned with ways of thinking and learning. Instructors’ 
criticisms were typically couched in terms like these: “pigeon- 
hole viewpoint”; limited imagination; lack of critical attitude; 
emotional attitudes prevent analysis; failure to see relation- 
ships; rigid prejudices; study is a mechanical process; ma- 
terial does not make a deep emotional impression; inability 
to observe; inability to put experience to work; inability to 
relate observations with reading; difficulties in concentra- 
tion; gives stereotyped answers; antagonistic to new ideas; 
contented with facts; no ability to generalize; difficulty in 
writing; glib superficial acceptance of new ideas; unable to 
apply her understanding; disorganized approach to work; 
pseudo-intellectualism; sentimentality; dependence on rules. 

Conversely, teachers were pleased with “increasing curi- 
osity,” critical ability, ability to “direct genuine interest 
toward solid work,” independence, ability to defend own 
opinions, accurate observations, well-organized reports, pa- 
tience and ingenuity, success in controlling technique, eager- 
ness to find principles, initiative in creating theories, good 
insight, sensitivity, reflectiveness, disciplined thinking, a real- 
istic empirical approach, sincerity, understanding, imagina- 
tion. In the minds of most teachers the process of learning is 
directed toward achieving this kind of self-sustaining matu- 
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rity which includes thinking objectively, mastery of the skills 
needed in a field, insight, imagination and confidence in at- 
tacking serious problems. 

Teacher-Student Rapport Contributes to Learning 

Just as important as the attitude toward learning is the 
human quality of faculty response to students when the bar- 
rier of marks is removed and teaching is transferred from 
the lecturing level to the level of conference discussion. When 
a teacher’s life consists of a succession of conversation^ with 
a student in the other chair in the office the personality of the 
student is of great importance. Teaching that consists of vital 
communication between two individuals requires that com- 
munication be possible. There must at least be some basis of 
getting together that involves spontaneous satisfaction for 
both. It will be apparent that different teachers meet special 
needs for different students. It is equally obvious that stu- 
dents meet varied needs of the teachers, as in the case of: 
paternal or maternal persons who derive satisfaction from 
their temporary relation as parent-substitutes to freshmen 
just crossing the bridge from dependence to self-reliance; 
social, warm, human teachers who enjoy the opportunity for 
sustained contact with a variety of personalities; protective 
teachers who, projecting upon students their own college 
frustrations, try to make them happy; detached people who 
enjoy as spectators the panorama of experience created by 
each new group of students; intellectuals who find it hard to 
admit that sixteen- and seventeen-year-old freshmen are not 
always completely grown up; and easy-going teachers who 
accept the students’ adolescence with comfortable tolerance. 
All these things lie back of teaching satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions in any institution where a teacher has a chance to 
know students. But in our sentimental glorification of the 
teaching profession we do not always admit that teachers use 
students just as students use teachers. 

Freshmen comments on faculty throw light from another 
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angle: Miss R. is “too young, she could see right through me.” 
Mr. L. “doesn’t seem to know where he’s going, at least he 
doesn’t tell us.” “I liked Mr. J. because he was new so we 
were both in the same boat.” “Mrs. R. is grand because she 
tells you exactly where you stand.” “Mrs. H. is so wonderful; 
she makes you want to work twenty-four hours a day.” In 
these concrete terms students reflected their needs for stimu- 
lus, reassurance, clear dkection, for inviolacy, or for partici- 
pation as diflferent faculty meet or fail to meet them. 

A more intensive analysis of what teachers and students 
mean to each other will also some day concern itself with 
differences in teaching attitude and function: Miss T. some- 
how turns her students into collaborators and sets up a kind 
of partnership of learning; Mr. J.’s ideas act rather Uke a 
rich fertilizer which improves the soil of thinking so that 
finer products grow from it; Mr. D. handles students hke ap- 
prentices, giving a direct straightaway sort of training which 
develops skills that can be used as tools. These diflferences in 
students’ and teachers’ attitudes toward learning determine 
the placement of students with different teachers. Analogous 
differences as we have seen are characteristic of students: one 
girl is the kind who wants and takes “good training”; another 
craves acceptance as a collaborator; a third is the sort who 
needs a chance to “grow.” 

Implications for Guidance 

If our observations of the varied meanings of interests to 
different students have pointed toward the need to evaluate 
each student’s field of work in terms of its relation to her 
character structure and basic needs, these observations of 
students’ attitudes toward learning, toward being taught, 
toward coming to college, point to the importance of selecting 
the right teacher and the right method of teaching as well 
as the right fields of work for a given student. Probably no 
one teacher and no one program is right for aU students and 
certainly many teachers are wrong for some students. How- 
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ever, a concentrated diet of one kind of teaching method is 
probably wrong for most students, since students need both 
the kind of teachers who speak their language, and teachers 
who will expose them to new ways of learning through which 
they may expand. This does not mean that a haphazard or 
arbitrary combination of teachers and courses would fit 
most students’ educational needs, any more than an arbitrary 
standard selection of clothes would fit their bodies, or an 
arbitrary collection of drugs fit their medical needs. The 
selection of teachers and the selection of courses can both 
be tailored to the students’ present dimensions and expecta- 
tion of growth. 



STAGES IN ORIENTATION AND 
GROWTH 


WE HAVE SAID that among the aspects of learning viewed as 
growth toward maturity are a broadening and reshaping of 
values and attitudes brought to college by the student. 
Sometimes, among flexible young students who have the re- 
quisite security in facing new experience and modesty toward 
their present level of development, this happens steadily 
without emotional upheaval, climaxes, or backtracking. With 
many others growth at the college level does not come so 
peacfeably. The teachers’ reports frequently comment on the 
confusion or shock experienced by many protected freshmen 
when expected to observe, discuss, analyze facts and events 
previously shut out from their experience. 

Shock-Reactions as Part of the First Phase of Orientation 

It is not hard, of course, to find discrepancies between the 
observations of faculty on students during their first year or 
two of coUege and the reports made by students themselves 
after the college course is nearly complete. Among such dis- 
crepancies one is the fact that faculty so often observe a 
shock-reaction of students to their early work in college, 
while this is seldom mentioned by seniors. Such experiences 
of shock may come in almost any area: in the field of art a 
student brought up in the “refined” and “pleasant” tradition 
is disturbed when exposed to new criteria; art as a way of 
dealing with forms or a medium for interpreting almost any 
aspect of real life is no longer merely pretty and may not 
even seem beautiful. Yet how can it be art if it is not beau- 
tiful? When beauty of this soothing sort has been a major 
comfort, the weaning process may be traumatic indeed. 

In the field of economics, psychology, and other social sci- 
ences, “field trip shock” is a common experience. All her life 
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the student has been sheltered from knowledge of the “seamy ’ 
side of life; she is unprepared for what one sees getting into 
and out of subways on the way to the settlement houses, 
boys’ clubs, housing projects, schools for special children, 
juvenile courts with which she is expected to become familiar. 
The biology laboratory may present shocks of a related sort 
to girls who dread the sight of blood, cut flesh, internal or- 
gans, or immature organisms. Psychology with its intermina- 
able case studies shares with exploratory courses in litera- 
ture the opportunity for book-shocks when taboo topics are 
discussed. 

In all these cases a certain framework of values and thought 
which has been integrated into the student’s personality 
through a protective secondary-school education is jeopar- 
dized. Such jeopardy is also felt when a course in a philosophy 
or religion introduces new concepts at variance with “what I 
have always believed.” 

This shock experience may have different consequences 
for different students. One student ran away from psychology 
and biology in her freshman year only to return a year later 
fortified by a successful adjustment to other aspects of her 
college life. Another student ran away from literature to 
physics and never came back. Other students may get wind 
of the shocks in store for them in certain areas and resolutely 
keep away from these areas through two or four years of 
college education, snugly settled in safe areas which do not 
jolt their point of view. 

Many, many other students by various sequences used 
their shock experience to get educated and succeeded. It is 
exactly this upsetting of previously crystallized assumptions 
that opens the way to a reconsideration of values and a fresh 
organization of the information and experience offered in col- 
lege. The extent to which this is possible depends on a num- 
ber of conditions; the student may transfer her identification 
and loyalty from her parents to the faculty; in this case the 
new orientation may be largely an adoption of the approach 
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and point of view of her substitute parents. Or she may find 
the experience of thinking stimulated by the disturbance of 
old intellectual secmrities so absorbing in itself that it pro- 
vides its own emotional security until new facts have been 
assimilated. 

The extent to which this occurs is governed by the pattern 
of security which the girl has built up. If, like one student, 
she identiJBes with the vested interests of her exclusive subur- 
ban family and her security lies in her share of their status at 
a superior economic level, it will not be as possible for her to 
consider points of view which threaten that base of her se- 
curity as it is for another whose security lies in the warm mu- 
tual affection of a family of indifferent status and little con- 
cern about status-problems. Similarly a girl who has grown 
up in the “South” or the “East” and identified herself as a 
certain type of person accepted in the community from which 
she came and to which she expects to return, may find it im- 
possible to take on or consider points of view incongruent 
with her picture of herself and her group. Undoubtedly a con- 
siderable number of the students who do not return after 
the first or second year are students who find their education 
unassimilable whether they call it “not being impressed” 
or “not getting what they wanted.” 

As we have noted, those who did stay and who continued 
through four years of college mention this shock-experience 
very seldom. The implication is twofold: the shock-experience 
either became so constructive for them that they forgot its 
original quality or they actually experienced litde of it be- 
cause they were more adequately prepared at secondary 
school or at home to meet contemporary conflicts in thought 
and life. 

To point up the shock-experience as one aspect, for some 
students, of their freshman experience is simply to illustrate 
the more universal process of orientation to college. Whether 
a student experiences this initial shock or not, college is to 
some degree a new situation to which she must become 
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oriented. The degree of newness depends on many things. If 
she has come from progressive schools, college is likely to be 
merely a new place in which to continue familiar methods of 
work within a framework of values that is also familiar. 
There are for many students many points at which this con- 
tinuity does not exist. The demand for a deepening insight 
made by her new teachers may not have much connection 
with her previous competence in passing examinations. When 
confronted with an opportunity to plan her own work she 
may feel that she is not being “taught.” In addition, her so- 
cial patterns may difiFer from those of her contemporaries — 
the groups, clubs, and organizations of the college may diflFer 
from those she is accustomed to. 

All of these matters and many more contribute to make 
her first year a problem of orientation, a problem of relating 
herself to a complex situation which is more or less differ- 
ent from what she expected — sometimes, not always, happily 
different. This process of orientation takes place in different 
ways for different students, at the college level just as cer- 
tainly as at the nursery-school level. 

Certain students appear to be quite passive in their fresh- 
man year; they drink in all the aspects of the new experience 
and its implications for them. Others take hold of any point 
of security — a chance teacher who says a kind word, a course 
that looks possible — and with one foot on this small block 
of security look around. In any specific course such students 
may progress by first finding a point of clarity, then moving 
step by step into wider areas m a gradual process of growth 
in grace. Others may dive headlong into the midst of the 
new situation and material, sputtering and laughing as they 
come up, but exhilarated by their intellectual baptism by 
immersion. Still others find themselves less dramatically lost 
in an amorphous fog of newness which gradually leads to 
points of clarity. The character and extent of the problem of 
orientation and the degree of shock or long adjustment it re- 
quires depend, of course, partly on the gap between the values 
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of the home-and-school culture from which the girl came and 
the college values, and partly on individual characteristics 
of the girl. “Immature” is a favorite faculty term for stu- 
dents to whom many college attitudes seem strange. 

Immaturity and Differing Rates of Growth 

Naive or immature students may be, and often are, shy, 
but some intrepid souls may also be naive. Immaturity in this 
group appears in girls who come from high schools of standard 
classical emphasis, who have been exposed to little or no 
social science, contemporary art, or literature. When their 
secondary education has been directed by a rigid schedule 
with precise assignments, and they are exposed to httle give 
and take of discussion about contemporary problems at 
home, their values may remain quite sentimental, popular, 
‘low-brow” or “immature.” In certain cases the growth pat- 
tern of the girl is more responsible than her cultural back- 
ground; that is, the student is more immature than other 
students of similar background and has been less ready emo- 
tionally and intellectually for dealing with adult problems. 

Every individual has her own rate and her own pattern of 
maturing. We know for instance that some girls menstruate 
at ten and others at seventeen or eighteen; and while thirteen 
is the average for a large proportion of girls the number 
whose sexual maturation falls below twelve and over four- 
teen is large enough to compel attention, since it is this group 
of deviates from average which is likely to include girls who 
are having diflBculty in relating themselves to the social pat- 
terns determined by the average. Similarly, growth spurts in 
height take place with some girls at ten or eleven and these 
may reach their maximum height by twelve; others are still 
“little girls” at twelve or thirteen and do not enter the final 
growth spurt until fourteen or fifteen. In some cases parallel, 
in others independent, aspects of matmring vary just as 
widely. Some girls are “boy-struck” at twelve or begin to go 
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out at that age while others develop no strong heterosexual 
interest before seventeen or eighteen. Weaning from parents, 
and a sense of responsibility and independence in planning 
for oneself comes much earlier for some than for others. 

Related to all these is the broader pattern of maturing of 
interests; broad enough to include the crystalhzation of a 
role, a “who and what am I and what shall I do or be?” For 
some girls this question has been answered before they come 
to college, to their own satisfaction, and that of everyone 
else. For others it is not answered imtil the sieve of years- 
out-of-college has eliminated some early possibilities and left 
others to grow if they can. Each of the aspects of maturation 
just mentioned may be somewhat independent of the others; 
no one of these is an adequate criterion of growth in itself. 
As Stolz ^ has shown, the pattern of relations of all aspects of 
growth is necessary as evidence regarding the growth level 
of an individual child. 

Extreme degrees of differences in maturity as seen in col- 
leges are reflected in faculty comments to the effect that 
“M.J.B. is an unusually mature (and ‘poised,’ or ‘critical’ 
freshman). She knows what she wants and her judgment 
seems so sound that there is no reason for it to be questioned.” 
Or, “A.M. is one of the most naive and immature freshman I 
have seen. She is easily confused by the adult ideas of many 
of the other students, finds it hard to come to a decision.” 


Actual physiological immaturity accompanied by emotional 
inexperience can be distinguished from immaturity due to 


overprotection without any physical basis, and from the 
apparent immaturity chiefly due to cultural differences 
customary among girls from small-town high-school back- 


grounds. In some instances two or all three of these factors 
are intimately interrelated. Natasha was an “immature” girl of 


20 who had a marked retardation of glandular development. 


1 H. R. Stok, and others. The First Berkeley Growth Study ( Berkeley, 
Calif., 1938). 
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She had grown up in a very anxious overprotecting family 
and in a provincial community, so that little corrective stimu- 
lation was contributed by her surroundings. 

Current research in the field of psychology oflEers further 
hypotheses and insights useful in the understanding of dif- 
ferent patterns of intellectual development. Freeman ^ has 
clearly shown how different individual rates and patterns of 
mental growth may be, and he points out that present re- 
search substantiates the popular suspicion that precocity is 
by no means certain to involve ultimate superiority, since 
some children reach the end of physical (skeletal) and also 
mental development early while others continue to grow 
physically or mentally or in both respects into the late teens. 
These slowly maturing children, who may seem “immature” 
at graduation from high school when they are seventeen, may 
continue to mature through the next few years. Such a pat- 
tern of slow maturing may well underlie the diflBculties of 
Beth B., who seemed very immature as a freshman and only a 
little less so in her second year, but who continued to grow 
at a steady pace throughout her junior and senior years, 
which, in consequence, showed more creditable work than 
she had produced at first. 

Rhythms of Growth 

As rates of growth differ, so do rhythms of growth. In the 
field of research in physical growth we are familiar with evi- 
dence for “growth spurts” and periods of latency when little 
change is apparent until the next “spurt” comes along. Some- 
what analogous periods of latency followed by dramatic 
progress in achievement occurring in adult human beings 
and animals are clearly not due to growth but to a pattern of 
learning. Sequences of latency and blossoming in social and 
creative fields have been reported by us on the basis of rec- 
ords of preschool children where it is impossible to separate 

2F. N. Freeman and C. D. Flory. Growth in Intellectual Ability as Meas- 
ured by Repeated Tests (National Research Council, Washington, D.C., 
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learning and growth. Records of college students show plenty 
of instances of similar alternations; the periods of latency are 
usually noted with anxiety by teachers who are likely to as- 
sume steady growth, development, or productivity as a valid 
norm. Jane was a clear example of a student whose approach 
to college her first year was apparently passive; it was char- 
acterized by little or no contribution to class-discussion and 
only limited hints to inner intellectual activity. Early in her 
sophomore year she got her bearings, became more decisive 
in her choices and changes in subject-matter fields, became 
active in extracurricular activities and produced outstanding 
work in her courses. 

Such periods of latency followed by release and vigorous 
activity are apt to be interpreted as “marked development” 
when the latency is originally construed as a passive or in- 
effectual response at the beginning of freshman year, and the 
“development” is often credited to the college instead of be- 
ing seen as part of the pattern of inner unfolding probably 
typical of the student in any new situation. Accurate longi- 
tudinal records would be of the greatest help to anticipate 
or recognize such patterns: the girl who, like little Joyce at 
the age of two to four, repeats a pattern of quiet drinking-in 
followed by rich creative expression is apt to repeat this pat- 
tern in many new situations. This sequence of drinking-in 
then giving out cannot however be expected in even a ma- 
jority of students who are passive at the beginning, since pat- 
terns of passivity have many origins. Where intellectual 
values are rooted in strong parent-identifications of the sort 
Liss has described, the student may encounter a serious con- 
flict when college exposes her to points of view at variance 
with those most valued by parents; such a conflict may result 
in passivity or withdrawal from work. Or, when at college 
students are deprived of the accustomed praise for an ap- 
proach or for work-products, the frustration may be demoral- 
izing and may be followed by withdrawal or failure to make 
any effort at all. 
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Initial or prolonged passivity may also be rooted in pat- 
terns of inhibition which act as a defense against anxiety or 
hostility. We shall see later that sources of initial insecurity 
at college are as varied as their expressions, and can be seen 
at the root of such patterns as rigid behavior; scattered, dis- 
organized thinking; bluffing; overenergetic efforts at achieve- 
ment, as well as passiveness. Anxiety about one’s social status 
in the new situation, or about one’s ability to cope with the 
strange demands for intellectual work at the college level, 
may be nearly paralyzing to some students. This quiet with- 
drawn behavior is often almost impossible to distinguish from 
the almost equally passive behavior of students like Maud 
and Maria, whose passivity is closer to the passive resistance 
of the person hostile to authority but afraid to fight back. 
Such students have been released or stimulated to more ac- 
tive response (which is then called "development”) by ex- 
posure to materials dealing with aggressive attitudes or open 
expression of hostility, such as can be found in novels like 
Crime and Punishment or in social criticism. 

At the risk of duplicating remarks made in another section 
it can also be pointed out that passivity may be a student’s 
reaction to misplacement in a course with whose materials 
and methods she feels especially insecure; sometimes this is 
not imderstood until a happier placement, in the following 
semester or the following year, is followed by a "conspicu- 
ous development” (chiefly due to the releasing effect of the 
more congenial methods or materials). 

Such patterns of development appear more clearly in a col- 
lege where extensive records are kept, and they become even 
more conspicuous when we inspect the total college record 
of each student. When reports are "written approximately 
every two working months, slumps that might not be ap- 
parent on semester reports call for serious attention by fac- 
ulty and by the Student Work Committee. The work of one 
student suffers during periods of illness, menstrual difficul- 
ties, and anxiety. Another did moderate to good work her first 
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year; there are comments on brief periods of health diflBcul- 
ties, which in her second year increased enough to pull down 
her work seriously. Rosamund was excessively tense and 
badly unadjusted, socially. But her work may have served a 
compensatory purpose; it was maintained at a good to ex- 
cellent level, throughout, except for a period of weeks when 
she had to leave college because of fatigue and hypertension. 
Beryl gained a sure footing and enough independence during 
her second year to make a decision about marriage the third 
year. During this time her work sujffered but after her mar- 
riage her work improved again. Stella improved steadily dur- 
ing freshman year but in her second year serious differences 
with her family resulted in more uneven work. So, too, with 
Sibyl and Madeline, the quality of whose work was superior, 
although the quantity varied with health and with the de- 
mands made upon them by their parents. 

These periods of interruption because of physical and fam- 
ily strain are obvious to most teachers. But not all teachers 
recognize that development comes for different students at 
different times and in different terms. Her don comments that 
Rachel, one of the emotionally limited girls, showed most 
emotional development in her senior year when she began to 
work in the nursery school; it is doubtful whether this could 
have happened, however, before Rachel got her feet on the 
ground with some security in other college work, as her first 
year in psychology had reflected a general lack of emotional 
or purposeful orientation to life. For Phoebe, marked growth 
came through art; for Hermine, through music. 

Sometimes the development which comes through one 
stimulating area is very dramatic. This was the case with 
Pauline. Her school record was impressive, but her principal 
wrote that she had potentialities that needed to be brought 
out. Her mother apparently agreed, commenting that she had 
been overshadowed by an older sister. The registration com- 
mittee was not very favorably impressed; she seemed aggres- 
sive, smart, superficial, but also shy. The November reports 
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already showed the real promise that was in her; she had 
“definite ideas” in Introduction to the Arts, was “curious,” 
though “immature,” in anthropology, and quick, not super- 
ficial, with genuine interest in biology. In the next reports 
outstanding talent appeared in music, as well as technical 
and artistic skill in biology. For the second semester she main- 
tained a good to excellent record with steady development 
in all subjects. It was apparent that through the arts she had 
acquired a strong genuine interest and direction for her de- 
velopment. By the middle of her second year she had com- 
posed the first movement of a string quartet. This progress 
continued through her third year, when she did excellent 
work in literature as well as music, in spite of her teacher’s 
comment that she was anti-authoritarian. Her sensitivity and 
imagination are almost as marked in literature as in music. 
By her fourth year “too many activities and interests” — evi- 
dently reflecting an expansion in her life outside of courses — 
conflicted with time for her work, which was rated only mod- 
erately good. In view of the growth in self-confidence gen- 
erally, this decline in the distinction of her academic work 
hardly offers ground for disappointment; through release and 
achievement in one field she became a freer, more secure 
person. 

Especially important is a recognition of the pronounced 
though belated development of certain girls whose chief 
common quality is their serious purpose. Such girls may ap- 
pear in freshman year to be immature, or superficial. Ruth R. 
seemed hopelessly ill-at-ease, superficial, unadjusted; Sue 
Sanders seemed scattered, flighty, and distracted by too 
many interests; Sarah D. seemed slow, inarticulate. All three 
graduated with substantial, mature, penetrating work be- 
hind them, which showed itself more and more consistently 
after their specific goals became clearly formulated. 

Strong purpose in the student, combined with unusually 
consistent sympathetic handling, resulted in impressive de- 
velopment for Mabel also. At the beginning, she represented 
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an extreme illustration of a repressed, inliibited, overconsci- 
entious girl, and her first reports were of the gloomiest. Rat- 
ings indicated negligible to slight achievement in terms of a 
college level of work. Rigidity characterized not only her 
work but her bearing and posture, which were unusually stiff. 
But her earnestness and desire were so great that she won 
the respect and indefatigable effort of all her faculty, with 
the result that after three years of mutual cooperation she 
was not only doing satisfactory work but showed enormously 
increased independence and strength of personality. In writ- 
ing, the change was particularly striking; at first so con- 
stricted that she seemed without rhythm or aesthetic feel- 
ing, or images of any kind, she developed a “flair for sharp 
perceptions clearly expressed.” Unfortunately, illness forced 
her to leave college the following year and it is therefore im- 
possible to say what the limits of her development would 
have been. 

Florence was another hard-working, concentrated, and 
“rigid” student with limited imagination; she developed 
markedly, not so much through concerted effort of teachers 
as through finding security and release in the arts. After four 
years, the combination of courses in the arts, music, and the 
dance resulted in a Spontaneity, depth of understanding of 
people, and poise which would have seemed incredible in her 
first year. 

It is also by no means uncommon for freshmen to receive 
apparently conflicting reports in different fields of work, a 
situation which can be understood only as we understand the 
greater security of the student in one area than in another. 
Pauline, Hortense, Lottie, Lillian, Beryl, and Celia were aU 
examples of this. The further development of these girls fol- 
lowed two different trends: some, like Celia, settled down to 
major in the field of their specialty and went on to graduate 
work, having derived from their college education a concen- 
trated preparation in this field, but little else. Others, like 
Hortense, also concentrated heavily, but during senior year 
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showed enormous increase in ability to handle material in 
fields where, earlier, very poor work had been done. In Hor- 
tense’s case, sustained work in art led to a maturity of un- 
derstanding of general aesthetic problems and problems of 
form, so that at the end she was able to write very well, al- 
though, earlier, she had been weakest in this field. 

This experience of mastery at a deep level in one field lead- 
ing to marked development in another took place in many 
other instances; examples could be drawn from girls for whom 
work in literature or dramatics prepared the way for a deeper 
grasp of psychological problems, and the reverse as well — 
girls whose competence in concrete areas of personality study 
or work with children led to more mature writing (as in the 
case of Ruth R. ) . In all these cases, cumulative experience, 
usually closely knit and sometimes involving work with the 
same teacher for two years during some part of the sequence, 
seemed to be a major factor in the quality of smeness and 
maturity which carried over to other fields and also to the 
girl’s ability to handle her own problems. When this happens, 
the result is recognizably different from the results for the girl 
who merely has a well-balanced program that gives her a 
“good education.” 

It is not our task here to consider the administrative impli- 
cations of this discussion of patterns of growth. “Marks,” and 
even “achievement” ratings, set down at frequent intervals 
can have httle connection with the processes of orientation, 
the spurts and latency periods in intellectual development 
which we have observed. It might be more sensible to ask 
such questions as: “What is this student going through?” 
“What does this experience mean to her?” “What can teachers 
in new courses learn of the orientation pattern and stages of 
growth characteristic of the student as observed by earlier 
teachers?” 
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Implications for Guidance 

Our questions here relate to the almost universal system 
of marks which at best are an approximate statement of 
achievement. What has the student gone through? What did 
she get out of her experience? If she was confused or dis- 
turbed, did this result in greater breadth and a general loos- 
ening up of responsiveness or in greater defensiveness? How 
did the work in each area affect the work in other areas? What 
patterns of adjustment and learning may possibly be repeated 
next year? Are there any observations about the tempo and 
method of achieving orientation that would be helpful to the 
succeeding group of teachers? Are spurts and plateaus of 
learning more marked than in the average student? If so, what 
lands of teaching experiences help to stimulate a new spurt 
when she has been on a plateau long enough? 

The answers to questions of this sort would help teachers 
to make their work with students more consistent, more in- 
tegrated. Mistakes of evaluation could be avoided, and the 
teacher herself could avoid wasting time in worrying about 
students who appeared unresponsive in the first months when 
they were going through characteristic orientation periods 
typical of each new course. 



THE WAYS IN WHICH DEVELOPMENT 
COMES 


IN OUR DISCUSSION of interests and concepts of learning we 
have frequently indicated that teachers were concerned with 
something deeper than achievement or success in an area of 
study or than the imderstanding of systems of thought. We 
have spoken of the teachers’ conception of “integrated 
learning,” in which attitudes and values are reshaped as the 
student gains new perspectives, and we have frequently been 
so bold as to use the easily exploited concept of “develop- 
ment” toward personal maturity. However awkward our de- 
scriptions of this process, it has occupied a great deal of at- 
tention from teachers and educational committees; therefore, 
it should be helpful to consider what development means to 
the students themselves and to the teachers and advisers who 
were observing them. 

Since, as is true among college students generally, many 
left after the first year and less than 32 percent remained to 
complete the A.B. degree, we shall have first to consider the 
nature of the group tbat remained. Out of the 139 freshmen 
in one class we studied, 33 left college before or at the end of 
the first year. Of these, 21 were in the lowest half of the in- 
telhgence distribution measured by the American Council 
Test, 8 were among those who went to the infirmary most 
frequently, 9 were among those with fewest (bottom quar- 
tile) social engagements outside of college, and 7 were in the 
group with most (top quartile) social engagements outside 
of college. Of the girls who left college for reasons other than 
intelligence, health, or social maladjustment, marriage ac- 
counted for the withdrawal of 6. 

We may contrast this group with those who stayed fomr 
years. Out of the 50 who received the A.B., 34 had been in 
the top half of the distribution of intelligence ratings by the 
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American Council Test in their freshman year; 19 were in the 
middle half of the distribution of social engagements in the 
same year. 

Looking at the group of A.B. students through the eyes of 
the Director of Education, who knew many of them person- 
ally and all of them through the long careful discussions of 
the Student Work Committee, we find several general bases 
of “development” from the college point of view among those 
students for whom college had been an experience of growth. 

Gains in security are reflected in the comments about stu- 
dents who: “were freer at the end of college, had more in- 
itiative”; “got more of a base, a more even keel”; “gained more 
self-assurance”; “developed skill which gave her a foothold”; 
“gained confidence, depth, found areas of work really im- 
portant for her”; “overcame fears; overcame inability to at- 
tack things in more than one or two areas; became less nega- 
tive, lost defenses against feeling of inferiority.” 

Closely related were comments on increased freedom, 
depth, reality in relationships with work: “she went into 
things more deeply at the end”; “her anxiety about a career 
diminis hed”; “at first her intellectual interests seemed arti- 
ficial; her work became more real.” 

Gains in breadth of areas of interest and response were 
important here: “her areas of interest broadened”; “areas of 
warmth grew”; “more participation, rapport, less monosyl- 
labic”; “college opened up much to her”; “less centered now” 
(greater variety of interests); “college was an awakening” 
(to new possibilities of interest). 

Gains in the quality of relations with others were often as- 
sociated with greater security: “change from hostility to co- 
operativeness and fine work”; ‘Taecame more relaxed, less 
dominating”; “gradual opening up, deepened relations with 
other students”; “became more vivacious”; “her resistance 
softened.” 

Gains in independence were emphasized in other cases: 
“she got freed from parents, developed a sound basis for in- 
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dependence as a person”; “she showed more capacity to 
handle her own di ffi culties at the end.” For some students 
gains in self-understanding seemed basic to other aspects of 
development: “she showed growth in insight and in self- 
acceptance.” 

The needs which a student brings to her work are likely 
to determine the areas in which she will be able to develop 
most easily. Ida, despite her high intelligence and strong in- 
tellectual curiosity, had no definite interest or plan when she 
came to college; the development of a clear interest in bi- 
ology was important in the security and strength which she 
gained in college, and led to a plan for graduate work and a 
vocation. Irene was at first too easily discouraged by failure 
to do her best work; the development of steady confidence 
was related to an increase in her creative ability. The good in- 
sight developed by Lucille contributed to the disappearance 
of personal problems that were urgent in her freshman year. 
Nancy White, bewildered and nervous at first, achieved clar- 
ity and poise. Marian appeared to have little ability to gen- 
eralize, analyze, or handle abstract processes but developed 
markedly in these respects. Hermine's extreme negativism 
interfered with her work, but she grew cooperative and ended 
with outstanding interest in using her talents for the needs 
of the college. Alicia began with a narrow, limited view- 
point but ended with a broad awareness of the political and 
economic world. 

By implication, development for different students meant 
development at points where the student had been weak; 
fears, anxiety, lack of independence or initiative or confi- 
dence, artificial or forced interests, narrow or self-centered 
approaches, resistance, domination, or tenseness were over- 
come so the student became a more effective person. 

As might be expected, students were not uniformly aware 
of the kinds of growth observed by the college; they were 
likely to judge what had happened to them in less personal 
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ways. Only a few described their college experience in terms 
like these: 

“I have been fighting ever since [the end of my first year] 
to come back each year . . . because as a person I felt it had 
been very good for me. I had been very narrow before I came 
here. ... I could feel my whole personality and intellectual 
ability grow. . . . College has given me more self-confidence. 
. . . When I came to college I was a timid httle soul . . . 
but there is such a change now.” 

Others described “What I got out of college” in these 
terms: “I have discovered that everything I have been 
brought up to believe is not exactly all truth. I have changed 
practically all my values since I came and have gotten a great 
deal of concrete knowledge. ... I learned to question 
things I had taken for granted before.” 

“. . . a puUing together of yourself . . . came for me at 
the end of junior year. I just generally enjoyed working. . . . 
I can always look back with pleasure ... on things I have 
accomplished. ... I have found a lot of interests that I did 
not know about. For instance music did not come until I was 
here.” 

Getting a new basis of security in work was discussed by 
four other students. A consolidation of a focal interest al- 
ready started was the chief satisfaction to nine. “Learning to 
think” was most exciting to five. Others mentioned the sat- 
isfaction of a gradual expansion and filhng out of interests; 
the releasing experience of freedom which was “more impor- 
tant than which courses you took”; “the stimulating effect of 
having to do everything for yourself’; “talking to faculty as 
equals.” 

Because of our special concern with the best use of the 
freshman year, senior students were asked specifically what 
the first year had meant in the total picture of their develop- 
ment in college. Many spoke of the importance of experi- 
menting in new areas of work: “One thing that is terribly 
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important is having new fields opened up to me.” “I became 
aware of how much there is that one doesn't know . . . just 
a general awakening,” ‘1 didn't know any more at the end of 
my first year, except that I knew what I didnt want to do. 
... I became aware of what an awful lot of other things 
there were.” ‘1 think it was an awakening and a starting on 
many tracks of interest that I had not had before mostly. 
Just a beginning all over again of a new learning about things 
I had not come into contact with before.” 

But while some students thought of themselves as happily 
ready for the stimulation of new courses and ways of work- 
ing, others remembered their hesitation and caution: 

I was a very indefinite person when I came. I didn't know why 
they took me, ... I told my adviser what I was going to take and 
it was more or less a continuation of prep school. ... I was just 
interested in a general education, had no definite talents. ... I 
was a little afraid of Sarah Lawrence. I knew it was supposed to 
be very different. ... I didn't want too much of a change at once, 
just sort of ease into it a little at a time. . . . My adviser seemed 
to know just what I wanted. 

This cautious, self-protective attitude is quite different from 
that of another student to whom Sarah Lawrence was also 
very “different” and who reported that she felt insecure and 
inadequate her first year: 

The change from an orthodox high school where I had graduated 
, . . I remember the introductory literature course here at college. 
People would talk of things I had never heard of. I thought they 
must be people with a great deal of education. I didn't have any 
difficulty in being happy, it was just a sense of these many things 
of which I did not know anything. I took people who were fresh- 
men for seniors. I thought everything about me was wrong. I was 
very naive. 

Others reported that they had felt less insecure intellectu- 
ally but more insecure socially: 

It was not until after spring vacation that I began to like the place. 
... I began making friends after Christmas. At first I was very 
discontented, consequently I did not bother with people. I had 
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no intention of coming back for a second year but in the last two 
weeks I discovered that I liked the place very much and that I 
wanted to come back. . . . Somehow I just didn't get adjusted as 
quickly as I should have. 

I had never been away from home before; I had lived in the same 
place all my life. I cried frequently here during my freshman year 
because I was so homesick. At home I went to a public high school 
and spent lots of time with boys; I was lost here without them. I 
almost didn't stay. If it hadn't been for two teachers I would not 
have stuck it out. 

This experience was almost the opposite of that of the well- 
adjusted girl who despite a serious physical disability came 
to have important responsibility in student government and 
the aflFection of her classmates. She remarked: ‘1 found fresh- 
man year very friendly the first month ... it was so en- 
tirely different from the set-up I had been in of having people 
arranging things and thinking for you. I found it very stimu- 
lating.’" 

The sense of confusion upon being thrown into such new 
ways of doing things, new types of work was the chief feeling 
of several students: 

It is hard to remember how I felt; just that now I am clear and 
on solid ground. 

Freshman year I was just getting my bearings. I wanted to find 
out about the world and not be specific at that time. (It wasn't 
until the third year that I was interested in lab work. I could settle 
down enough to focus on it.) 

Having books to read with opposite points of view was very up- 
setting freshman year. I just couldn't figure out my own point of 
view. I was all mixed up when I came. Now I feel like an entirely 
different person. 

It took all that year really to adjust myself and find out what to 
look for. 

The important thing to note here is that all these students 
were girls who finished four years of work, and that for these 
girls who carried through to the end, the patterns of develop- 
ment varied widely: some girls were immediately stimulated 
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and expanded in the freedom of the new curriculum while 
others who eventually showed just as great development 
were confused and upset. 

In the answers to queries about their impression of what 
contributed to a good outcome we find certain common 
trends. From the girl's own point of view, one factor in de- 
velopment that stands out more clearly than any other is the 
presence of one faculty member who had faith in her and 
gave support as well as understanding help in curricular guid- 
ance: 

It was Mr. who put me on my feet. 

Mrs. went over things with me and helped me a lot. 

Mr. has a swell way of putting you straight. 

Miss seemed to talk my language pretty well and what I said 

made sense to her. I was very lucky to have her as don. 

I have had wonderful experience with my don. He is always very 
helpful with suggestions; he has a technique for setting you right. 

The kind of help these members of the faculty gave varied 
greatly, as can be inferred from the discussions in previous 
chapters. Sometimes it was a dramatic aggressive challenge 
to the student to enjoy and make use of abilities she had not 
realized; sometimes it was week-by-week encouragement and 
careful specific suggestions; sometimes it was an adviser who 
helped to imtangle some knots too complicated for the stu- 
dent to untie herself, or in certain cases helped her make ar- 
rangements for long-term treatment. 

Students also mentioned courses frequently, and special 
attention was often given to “exploratory courses” first oflFered 
to this group of freshmen as a help toward becoming ac- 
quainted with a range of materials and methods of work. Both 
students who had had an exploratory course and those who 
had not repeatedly said: 

It is terribly important ... to have new fields opened up to me. 

I think exploratory courses are very necessary ... it gives you 
a chance to find out what you would like to concentrate on sooner 
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than two years of the hit-and-miss method. I thinV exploratory 
courses are not ballyhooed enough. They should be presented as 
courses to help you find out what you want to do and give you 
certain facts you can always use. It should be considered just as 
important as talcing a concentrated course. 

Is it still required to take an exploratory course? I think that is 
a very good idea, if you are not quite sure of your field and your 
field is not too specialized. The field work fitted in with my eco- 
nomics as weU. If I had taken a straight psychology or economics 
course I would not have gotten the connection. Having a course 
that co-ordinates with so many fields is awfully good. 

I think an exploratory course like Miss M’s is excellent. They 
should be required. It got me interested in economics through 
literature, and I never would have discovered economics other- 
wise. 

I wanted to take something in art but was not sure what I wanted 
... so I took Mr. D’s exploratory course and chose ceramics 
which was just what I wanted. I had never heard of ceramics be- 
fore and did not know what it was. 

Some students who did not have exploratory courses em- 
phasized the general principle: “I think in the first two years 
you should experiment a great deal.” Others, as we have seen, 
bemoaned the lack of sufficiently varied experience to open 
up new fields; they felt they had concentrated too much. 
A group of students who followed throughout all four years 
the lines they had begun in freshman year found develop- 
ment in terms of the cumulative solidity and maturity of 
work, and drew therefrom an increasing sense of achieve- 
ment. Another group continued one or two of their high- 
school subjects in the first year at college but discovered 
important new fields during their later work: in some cases 
they were able “to take” work in certain fields during their 
last years which they could not have handled at first. Exam- 
ples of this may be seen in a student who was upset by biology 
demonstrations, dissection and the like, in her freshman year, 
but went back enthusiastically in her sophomore year; or an- 
other student who was too timid to take psychology her 
freshman year, but reported favorably on her psychology 
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course senior year. Another student, very constrained during 
her freshman year, had expanded enough by senior year to 
enjoy a course in music which would have been impossible 
for her earlier. For a third group, the main line of direction 
changed as new fields of greater significance opened up, or 
as their abilities failed to sustain advanced work in a field 
that had been rewarding in the elementary stages. 

Let us look at some of these sequences as we get them from 
the schedules of the students and their own comments as 
seniors: 

Abigail began with special interest in literature and psychology, 
then found that 'some of the questions I wanted to answer I could 
get at best in economics.’" She ends her four years in social science 
and literature. 

Hermine began with literature, psychology, and music 'iDecause 
it seemed harmless,” and ended with plans for graduate work in 
music in which her instructor discovered real talent. 

Priscilla began with music as a hopeful interest but found that 
beyond a certain point she couldn’t progress fuither. She found 
literature more satisfying. 

Francine began with a plan to prepare for law and concluded 
with a major in economics, which she decided was the most im- 
portant background for it. 

Ida began with diffuse interests and ended with plans for gradu- 
ate work after a satisfying experience in biology. 

Ursula began with work in history and literature, feeling inferior 
to an extremely gifted brother. Once past her own feehng of in- 
feriority, she specialized in music, in which her own gifts were 
more important than she had realized. 

Dorothy began with a general idea of getting '‘background”; 
an interest in literature and capacity for organization and detail 
led to a plan for library work. 

Janet began with music and literature; her shift to politics and 
economics grew out of questions raised in her literature course. 

Joanna began with a “general feeling of wanting things” and 
ended with writing and social science. 

Rebecca began with an intensive social science background, a 
general desire for knowledge. She ended with a plan for graduate 
work in psychology along with an irresistible drive and interest in 
theory and creative writing. 
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One significant thing about these sequences, is that some 
students started— we may add, needed to start— with courses 
offering an opportunity for personal expression (music) or for 
analysis of personal problems (psychology) and only later 
came to the discussion of objective problems of social institu- 
tions and movements; other students followed a reverse 
sequence. We can suggest the hypothesis that some students 
need to begin with personal problems and get past them, as 
it were, through solving them, while other students need se- 
curity in objective terms before they can admit that they have 
problems, or can begin to confront them. Some students must 
have a measure of objective security before they can ‘let 
themselves go” in any form of personal expression such as 
music or art. Similarly, some students must begin with “some- 
thing you can hang onto,” definite, observable, dependable 
facts; later they can go on to the discussion of implications, 
theories that interpret factual material. Other students must 
begin with more theoretical courses and gradually become 
able to see the “meaning” in facts and field observations 
which may have seemed trivial and unimportant at first. 

The teacher’s understanding of points at which a student 
needs to take hold and the direction in which she is moving 
were important factors in the degree of satisfaction with 
work, and the freedom to grow, of various members of this 
class. Programs are not to be thought of solely in terms of the 
general area of interest; the problem of curricular guidance 
is more precise than this. It is a matter of the specific pur- 
poses, approaches, and difficulties with which the student 
begins, and their relation to the direction which later emerges 
for her. 

While it is generally recognized that strains connected with 
parental domination, anxiety about boy friends or social ad- 
justment at college interfere, sometimes very seriously, with 
good work (admittedly they also may stimulate a student 
to more searching work), it is not always recognized that 
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resolution of a basic emotional problem, rather than the 
"right courses,” may be the chief factor to account for 
“marked development” in work. Progress toward independ- 
ence from parents, a definite decision about a pending en- 
gagement or actual marriage have appeared in the records as 
prelude to better work, characterized by “more initiative,” 
better written work, more perspective. For instance Beryl was 
excessively painstaking, laborious and hard-working; she 
tended to get lost in details. Her reports the first year varied 
from Moderate (minus) to Good. The second year she reveals 
more humor, ingenuity, imagination, and critical ability, and 
is rated Good most of the time. During her third year, when 
she is involved in the decision about her engagement and 
marriage, she is criticized again rather sharply and her rat- 
ings are variable: She doesn’t concentrate, seems careless, 
lacks unity and continuity, is “not able to formulate what she 
has seen and felt.” But in the same year her “appreciation is 
broadened” and she shows “fine perception.” By the begin- 
ning of her fourth year she is married, appears to be steadier 
and her teachers comment that she no longer gets bogged 
down in details; all her ratings are Good. 

Just as the student’s achievement in work is only part of 
the whole picture of her growth, college is merely part of her 
total life situation. The latter can be evaluated in the Hght of 
answers to the question “How do the various aspects of the 
student’s life in college and out of college contribute to her 
development during these four years?” In order to check on 
some of the hypotheses emergmg from the detailed study of 
records, the faculty group as a whole was given an oppor- 
tunity to check “important examples of intellectual and per- 
sonality development.” Also to be checked were “students 
who had difficulties seriously interfering with work or social 
relations,” and students who were “comfortably well ad- 
justed.” The check-up resulted in distinguishing the follow- 
ing groups: 
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1. Students with difiBculties seriously interfering with work or 

social relations who also showed marked personality or in- 
tellectual development. (These were compared with 2.) 

2. Students with difiBculties who did not show marked personal- 

ity or intellectual development (31 out of 40 of these left 
college before their third year). 

3. Comfortably well-adjusted students who showed marked per- 

sonahty or intellectual development. (These were com- 
pared with 4. ) 

4. Comfortably well-adjusted students not rated as showing 

marked personahty or intellectual development ( 15 out of 
19 of these left by their third year). 

This reinforces what we have seen, that difiBculties per se 
are less serious hazards for personality and intellectual de- 
velopment than the student’s way of dealing with them and 
their place in her total life. The important question is not so 
much what problems does she have but “How does she han- 
dle them?” and “WiU she grow?” “Are her difiBculties the most 
important thing about her, or do they seem incidental to a 
personality and life full of good possibilities?” 

Three fifths of the students who showed marked person- 
ality and intellectual development, and who stayed in col- 
lege, had serious difiBculties. The reverse is also true: some 
students having had no severe traumas or obvious difiBculties 
may be empty and apparently incapable of growth. Life with- 
out problems does not necessarily contribute to development. 

If we ask what helped these students to grow we find that 
the capacity to work and respond to what the college oflFers 
is central. The typical pattern of curriculum for these show- 
ing marked growth is a pattern of balanced concentration in 
one field and a spread through other fields — an area of work 
carried through four years supplemented by a course or two 
in three or four other areas. Such a pattern reflects the stu- 
dents’ ability to explore, along with a capacity for deep and 
thorough mastery in one field. These capacities may be re- 
leased or frustrated by emotional reactions to problems con- 
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fronted by the students We may think, then, of more pro- 
ductive and less productive emotional responses to difficulty. 
Some students develop attitudes and ways of dealing with 
life that are unproductive: a passive, unresponsive attitude 
toward all college life and work; a tense overmoral approach; 
an overmeticulous concern with details to the exclusion of 
central ideas and problems. We shall see in a later chapter 
that the ability to respond to varied educational experiences, 
including the capacity for cumulative growth in a field, may 
be a matter of personality, and that shy, or insecure girls, 
immature but growing girls, “unawakened” students, openly 
hostile girls, and those with surface problems not surrounded 
by rigid defenses are apt to develop in college even when 
they seem less promising at the start; on the other hand, 
strongly defensive characters with extensive areas of rigidity, 
extremely anxious girls, extremely dependent, passive ones, 
girls with striking lack of energy or drive, and girls with 
hostility so deeply repressed that faculty do not recognize it 
are more apt to be among those who do not “show marked 
personality and intellectual growth.” 

While general personality structure may be more or less 
favorable to development, specific motivations within a given 
personality also vary in their likehhood of releasing produc- 
tiveness or stimulating growth. Interests dictated by a parent, 
or conditioned upon temporary current dinner-table talk, or 
attractive for their prestige value, or stimulated by the de- 
sire to prove ability are less likely to result in growth than in- 
terests rooted in questions important to the student herself, 
or those emerging from immediate satisfaction in processes 
and activities such as singing, painting, caring for children, 
working in a laboratory, or those motivated by a desire to get 
background or skills necessary for pursuing a desired voca- 
tion or avocation. 

Oddly enough, records of students who grow normally and 
comfortably in college are almost never as adequate as records 

1 Cf. Virginia and Anne, pp. 380 and 367. 
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of students whose development disappoints their teachers. 
It is the latter records which form the main basis of the next 
several chapters; these discuss and evaluate the kinds of 
problems that often interfere with development valued by 
the teachers. 

Implications for Guidance 

The findings in this chapter are intimately related to those 
in the preceding chapters, where we discussed patterns of in- 
terest, attitudes toward and ways of learning. Here we see the 
way in which development depends on the points at which a 
given student needs to grow, is ready to grow, and is free to 
grow. There is no tidy formula that guarantees growth in all 
students; we cannot even say that intellectual achievement 
must precede personal development, nor, conversely, that the 
achievement of personal security must precede intellectual 
growth. 

The teacher guiding the student will keep in mind not only 
the questions about the meaning of her interests, her atti- 
tudes toward learning, and patterns of orientation which we 
have discussed, but, further, these questions about the terms 
in which development is possible for her. 

What are the areas in which her previous experience and 
development have made her relatively mature and what are 
the areas in which development is most needed? What ob- 
stacles — inhibitions, anxieties, resistances, dependences on 
family or home-town securities — are likely to interfere with 
development in these areas? What levers are accessible for 
teachers to use: curiosities, problems she wants to solve, 
steadiness of purpose, capacity to identify with broader val- 
ues and personalities? What guesses can be made about the 
order in which different aspects of development may come 
and ways in which different kinds of stimulation should be 
timed? 



THE ROLE OF “PROBLEMS” IN 
LEARNING 

IN THE NEXT five chapters we shall discuss the different ways 
in which problems may affect a student’s work and develop- 
ment. The records of two classes of freshmen showed that 
with some students difficulties occur in very specific areas 
while with others a more general or pervasive pattern of ad- 
justment has formed a character structure reflected in vir- 
tually every area of their lives. Among the first group we can 
distinguish some whose problems crop up in the areas of 
health and social relations and others whose problems appear 
chiefly in the area of work. To a teacher who thinks of stu- 
dents as individuals, difficulties of health, social life, family 
strains are the problems that first come to mind; we shall, 
then, begin with these and later go on to other approaches to 
students’ problems in college. 

Because of the need to respect the confidences of the stu- 
dent we do not discuss family backgrounds extensively in 
detail in most of the case studies in Part II. Checking through 
25 intensive case studies we found that 14 of the 25 girls 
had experienced death of a parent, divorce of the parents, or 
extremely strained relations between parents and children. 
Illustrations of the ways in which early troubles can affect 
the student’s adjustment at college are seen in Lucille, dis- 
turbed about a family scandal and always uncertain whether 
she was as secure and as popular in the college group as she 
should be; Peggy, whose brother was described by her and 
another student as a serious problem; Hazel, so worried about 
the hostile atmosphere between children and parents in her 
home that her conferences were dominated by discussion of 
it. In another instance, Carol’s inability to face reality ob- 
jectively in relation to course material seemed to be a direct 
reflection of her experience in family relationships; and the 
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same summary might be made of Beatrice. Harriette’s hos- 
tility to teachers appeared to be a direct reflection of hostility 
toward domineering adults at home; Laura’s insecurity was 
rooted partially in social disorientation following the failure 
of her father in business; Sonia’s scattered flights from one 
topic to another seemed to reflect a deep anxiety grown from 
the death of one parent and the lifelong illness of another. 

Severe physical difficulties occurred m two instances. Great 
social strain occasioned by ambiguity of social status or col- 
lapse of family economic security existed in 3 cases, while 
anxiety over adoption, family sex problems, or the conse- 
quences of a temporary break in the family appeared in 3 
additional cases. 

It seems fair to point out the “normal” character of severely 
disturbing experiences by the age of entrance to college. 
Approximately no more than one third of a freshman class 
has reached college age without having to confront major 
family, social, or physical difficulties. The normal college 
girl has lived through something; frequently she brings her 
problems to college with her. In two previous volumes we 
have given many illustrations of the use of social science and 
literature to help her attain the perspective and ability to 
view her problems objectively.^ It must be obvious to readers 
of these reports that serious problems are important in mo- 
tivating work directed toward an understanding of them. We 
have already noted that for some students the attack on solv- 
ing problems may come in freshman year, after which the 
student goes ahead to more objective types of work; for other 
students the same problems may seem too painful for discus- 
sion in freshman year. Such students may be able to talk 
about their problems when they have become generally se- 
cure in their college work; still others may never be able to 
discuss thek family difficulties while in college. 

1 Esther Raushenbush, Literature for Individual Education (New York, 
1942); Lois B. Murphy, Eugene Lemer, Jane Land Judge, and Madeleine 
Grant, Psychology for Individual Education, ed. Esther Raushenbush (New 
York, 1942). 
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Social Life during Freshman Year 

While faculty, even dons who mean to be concerned with 
the student’s whole life, were often busy chiefly with prob- 
lems of intellectual development and the student’s curricu- 
lum, freshmen in general were very often concerned with the 
number of week ends they could wangle. In a college very 
close to a metropolis and to other colleges and having a size- 
able number of students within five or six hours of home by 
train, it is natural that frequent week-end leaves should be 
the rule. In each class studied, half the students had “blue 
shps” or permissions to stay away from college overnight. 
Students who had more than twenty-eight or less than ten 
blue shps were out of step with the group — in the former 
case they “ran around all the time” ( unless the slips covered 
routine trips to near-by home); in the latter case they prob- 
ably were at a long distance from home, had few or no girl 
friends here at college who lived near by, and neither boy 
friends nor girl friends at near-by colleges. Since few week 
ends meant these things they often meant “Other girls know 
I haven’t many friends,” or “I am not popular or even well 
Hked.” And the feeling of not being liked might well be a 
source of anxiety that carried over into work. But anxiety 
about social life was not confined to girls with less than ten 
week ends. Records on Lucille, Mildred, and Ruth P. who all 
had more than an average number of week ends reflected 
similar anxiety about social life. 

Looking at the records of blue slips as a whole, no clear 
connection appears between the amount of time spent away 
from college and success in college. Almost exactly the same 
proportion of girls remaining in college for one, two, three, 
and four years appeared in the group with the most blue 
shps as in that with the least. Among those who stayed four 
years there is no statistically reliable diflEerence in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Test Scores between those who 
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left college most frequently and those who left least often. 
It is clear that a large number of the girls who leave most 
frequently (top quartile for ‘Tjlue” slips) live within two 
hours’ driving distance from the college; but it would hardly 
be fair to say that “going home” provided less competition to 
college work than did going to a game, for some of the girls 
who lived near home carried considerable responsibility for 
family needs. The fairest conclusion appears to be that the 
frequency of leaving college was not particularly important, 
as such, for this class. What was important was the signifi- 
cance of life inside and outside of the college to the individual 
student. Helen M. who left most often was deeply absorbed 
in her family; but they in turn were deeply interested in her 
college work. At home, discussions of economics and the so- 
cial science exploratory course contributed to her excitement 
over college work, and, conversely, what she got at college 
stimulated discussions at home. Carolyn, on the other hand, 
leaving college only an average number of week ends, fre- 
quently went home to a family not particularly interested in 
education; all the talk centered on a sister who was planning 
to get married. By Jime, Carolyn herself had acquired a fiance 
and was a runner-up for family attention. We can go straight 
down the list of the class in order of mrniber of week ends 
and find, side by side from top to bottom, girls who were 
profiting deeply from college and who stayed four years 
along with girls whose interest was superficial and who left 
after a year or two. 

Social life, then, must be seen in terms of what went into it, 
how it was related to the student’s whole pattern of living in 
college, and what it meant to her. An approach more telling 
than that of numbers of week ends or days away is suggested 
by the comments of the night matron who “registered” stu- 
dents in and out. In her own rule-of-thumb way she com- 
mented on certain girls as ‘l)oy-crazy,” girls at the other ex- 
treme who “didn’t have enough boy friends,” and girls who 
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appeared to her to be unhappy. If we accept her judgment at 
face value and check on the subsequent history of students 
she labeled as “boy-crazy” or having no boy friends, we find: 

“Boy-crazy” girls do not generally stay in college more than two 
years. 

Girls who have no boy friends do not generally stay in college 
more than two years. 

In addition we find that: 

Among freshmen with “no boy friends” those who stayed in 
college four years were the students with strong clear interests. 

Most of the girls considered “not happy” stayed two years or less. 

The blue and yellow slips themselves often reveal efforts 
made to fill the gap: girls who do not often visit friends at 
colleges sometimes go to the city for “shopping” as often as 
ten or twelve Saturdays a year, whereas girls who have dates 
seldom record “shopping” as the reason for going to town. 
( Not that you need fewer clothes if you have more dates, but 
that in all likelihood you pick them up on the fly, and shop- 
ping is incidental, not an excuse for a day in town.) Occa- 
sionally a student with a limited number of friends will cul- 
tivate faculty, or adult friends of her family; or her family 
will come to visit Ler more often, or she will go home more 
often than she otherwise might. A few students filled the 
gap with invented tales of glamorous exploits; others merely 
kept themselves very busy with work. Even these gap-fillers 
may not help much if a girl gets no letters, or none she can 
read to her roommate, and is the kind of girl who needs to 
be one of the crowd in this respect. 

Back of these solutions of college-age social problems lie 
aches and tensions, hours of planning and daydreaming that 
interfere with work. Small wonder that girls with too few 
boy friends are just as likely not to stay in college for more 
than a year or two as are girls with too many boy friends. 
Having no social life may be even more distracting to in- 
tellectual development than having too much. On the other 
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hand, if a student has strong intellectual interests or is gifted 
in a special field, either her own deep interest in her work 
(Madeline) or her appeal to the faculty (Rebecca) may con- 
stitute values important enough to offset the humiliations 
of too few week ends. 

This emphasis upon the social pressiue to have boy friends 
may seem to neglect the importance of real problems regard- 
ing plans and preparation for marriage, engagements with 
their own difficulties, and other aspects of boy-girl relations. 
While it is true that many illustrations could be given of 
periods when work and all other interests were neglected 
because of current marriage-decision problems, there is little 
evidence that such decisions exercised a long-time mterfer- 
ence with work. To be sure, in a number of instances marriage 
terminated college work, though sometimes only temporarily. 
Where this does not occur, a definite plan for marriage often 
stimulated added interest in adult questions and brought a 
more mature approach to problems of citizenship, family life, 
and scientific matters associated with the fiance s vocation. 

Although important not only for itself but because it car- 
ries over to campus status during the week, social life in 
terms of week ends is not the only problem that competes 
with studies. On-campus social adjustment is a problem for 
five days a week; it is just as important as the two-day week 
end. For some girls campus adjustment comes through con- 
genial friendships in the dormitory; for others through respon- 
sibility in college activities, such as the weekly paper, stu- 
dent government activities, dramatics, proms, or clubs. These 
activities are reported in one way or another in The Campus 
(the weekly paper). It is interesting to check in the ffies 
those freshmen who received attention for campus activities 
and to compare them with students having a satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory week-end life, and also with those who were 
later in the course considered well adjusted or as having 
“difficulties seriously interfering with work or social life.” 

For the status of the last-named group the college is partly 
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at fault. It would seem that administrative changes to pro- 
vide a greater variety of group activities on campus, or further 
assistance from advisers in entering those that do exist, would 
take care of a larger proportion of students. That participa- 
tion in group activities by only 60 percent of the freshmen 
was tolerated may be largely explained by the fact that class 
groups themselves have a certain social value. Exploratory 
courses often develop a family or club atmosphere; a friendly, 
sometimes filial, attitude toward the teacher may be accen- 
tuated when field trips by students and teacher together are 
a regular part of the work. 

Sources of strain on campus are different for different stu- 
dents: D.G. complained of homesickness chiefly because she 
had gone to a co-ed prep school and was used to having boys 
in classes and to daily companionship with them. T.L. came 
from a progressive school background and found the girls 
here “cliquey” and hard to get acquainted with. M.K. felt a 
conflict between values emphasized in classwork and those 
that were patently dominant outside of class. Scholarship stu- 
dents who were also socially shy were sometimes apt to 
emphasize money difficulties more than those who made 
friends easily. One senior gave a vivid account of the experi- 
ence she had freshman year: 

While academically going to a progressive high school is good 
training, I think for going on to Sarah Lawrence it is not the best 
training socially. Although I knew more about how to get intensive 
work done I did not know anything about the mechanics of living 
together in dormitory life which was the most natural thing in the 
world for boarding school kids. I had always lived at home with 
my family and brought people home and had a very good social 
life, but the family was a center, and here trying to switch all of 
a sudden to make the girls the center was very hard. What helped 
me there for one thing, was that I did gradually — ^not in the first 
three months — ^feel I was in with a group of kids who thought the 
way I did and enjoyed doing the same things. I did work very hard 
in A.S.U. partly because I believed in it. . . . Also it seemed the 
most simple legitimate way I could get in contact with other kids. 
I had no idea at all then of just sitting around and talking for an 
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evening with people. I didn’t know of the whole casual approach. 
I felt I had to get acquainted in a very structurahzed way, i.e., to 
try to get the girls to work in the A.S.U. and to join it— that was 
for me the easiest type of social approach to make. What also 
contributed a lot to social adjustment was having the particular 
don I had. Miss B. did treat me as an equal and I saw a good deal 
of her oflF campus and through her got on terms of equality with 
others of the faculty. In a sense it was probably compensatory 
for lack of full social adjustment with other girls, to be calling 
faculty members by their first names and see them in their homes, 
etc. — still I think it carried me through the year. 

The most important thing, it would seem to me, during the 
first three months, was the sense of vagueness. By Christmas I 
was pretty overcome by pressure on work^, by the feeling of “Here 
I don’t know anything and there is so much to know generally,” 
and the feeling in the four subjects I was taking that I could 
never catch up. Along with that specific sense of academic pres- 
sure I had, there was a sense of vagueness about people, about 
what group I belonged to and when I was wanted and when I 
was not. 

Some girls who would have preferred not to go away so often 
felt a lack of planned activities during week ends. Munroe 
has discussed in some detail the problems presented by social 
life of these students.- 

All dons, to be sure, were expected to be responsible for 
an overview of the student s program, and to know the rela- 
tion of each part of the student's work to her total program 
and to her social life. Records by dons of the entering classes 
we studied are voluminous and reflect the wide range of ex- 
periences that an adviser must keep in mind in judging the 
student's progress. Mr. B. notes that M.B.'s work tends to 
fall back after periodic visits of her mother who is depressed 
and is separated from her husband. Mrs. B. records that 
H.J.'s work is usually stimulated after visits to a near-by 
men's college. J.B.'s adviser is aware of serious personal prob- 
lems but gives good evidence that J.B. will be able to handle 
them more directly after she has a better footing in her col- 

2 Ruth Munroe, Teaching the Individual (New York, 1942). 
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lege work; A.C.’s adviser comes to the conclusion that her 
work cannot improve until she has achieved more clarity in 
regard to her relations with her parents. The social life of 
the student was important not primarily in quantitative 
terms, then. (We have seen that the number of week ends 
was no clue to the number of years a student would stay in 
college.) Qualitatively it was important in these terms: if 
her social life was an expression of her own desires and con- 
tributed to her happiness it was also likely to contribute to 
her development. When it was an expression of unhappiness, 
frustration, or excessive concern with boy friends or parents, 
it often interfered with her college work. 

Health 

Thorough physical examinations of these students indi- 
cated that they were in a superior group in regard to general 
health, nutrition, and freedom from defects. Against this 
background, the health life of students at college varied 
through just as wide a range as did the social life. Few of the 
freshmen turned up at the infirmary less than five times dur- 
ing the year, and the range ran up to a high point of 50 times. 
Nose and throat troubles, menstrual irregularities, constipa- 
tion and digestive troubles, eyestrain and fatigue, superficial 
skin eruptions were the most common complaints. Menstrua- 
tion for 33 girls in one class of 139 was a casual function 
attended by little or no pain or discomfort; for 55 girls it was 
a period of more or less severe pain, headaches, or nausea; the 
remaining number made no comment. While most students 
menstruate 4 or 5 days, 16 reported a duration of 3 days or 
less, and 22 reported 6 days or more. Possible implications of 
some of these items are suggested by the fact that of 16 girls 
concerning whom the doctor made notations of nemotic be- 
havior only two had records of average menstrual behavior; 
11 showed either unusually slight or unusually long or mark- 
edly irregular menstrual periods. The notation of neurotic 
behavior usually accompanied records of sleeplessness, head- 
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aches, digestive difficulties, easy fatigability, tendency to 
worry about health. Since menstrual difficulties ordinarily 
went along with such troubles, we have no way of knowing 
which is cart and which is horse. 

Many advisers were aware of these things, and alert to the 
fact that while one student’s strain takes the form of com- 
pulsive social life and that of another is expressed in blocked 
or overmeticulous work, the tension of a third is related to 
proneness to colds, gastric disturbances, or fatigue. But ad- 
visers were less likely to be aware of the maturity history of 
each student. In this class, some students experienced their 
&st menstruation at 10, others, at 16. While there is no 
complete correlation between body or skeletal maturity and 
puberty, there is a tendency for those who achieve mature 
height early to menstruate early. Early menstruation is a par- 
tial index of development; it is related to the maturing of sex 
functions and secondary sex characteristics, and the emo- 
tional attitudes associated with them in our culture. What 
this means for the group of freshmen is that girls who men- 
struated at 10 or 11 had a longer period of getting accustomed 
to themselves as young women, of trying out their feelings 
and relations to boys and men, in so far as this was part of 
their social life. Girls who matiured more slowly were some- 
times less poised in their relations with boys, and, unless 
some compensating factors entered in, were less used to 
themselves as nearly adult. 

The meaning of brief or long, early or late, menstruation to 
the individual girl probably depends on her information and 
the attitudes of her group. A girl who thinks of the length 
of the menstrual period as an index of adequate feminine 
functioning may not object to a long period, whereas a girl 
who thinks of it as a nuisance may be irritated by it: a short 
period may mean inadequate vitality as a woman to some, and 
others may welcome it as a decreased bother and interruption 
to activities. Some girls exploited the menstrual period as an 
excuse to get out of unpleasant assignments; others ignored 
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it or made a special, even extreme, effort not to let it interfere 
with their usual activity. When a girl regularly misses class 
or conferences because of menstruation, her adviser is aware 
of it, but there is otherwise little occasion for an adviser to 
know what role menstrual reactions play in the student’s life, 
or what their relation is to other difficulties. Student attitudes 
also differed toward other physical ills; one girl constantly 
sought advice for an ailment that another would ignore. 

In view of the wide variations in the number of visits to 
the infirmary it seemed desirable to see whether this might be 
an index related to success in college. Inspection of the na- 
ture of these visits suggested, however, that it would be un- 
sound to use the number of infirmary contacts as an index 
of health to compare with the length of time a student re- 
mained in college. One student, with a very high number of 
infirmary visits, actually abounded in vigor and merely used 
the infirmary as a dependable source of attention. Another stu- 
dent, who made a much smaller number of contacts, was 
forced to leave college for two months in her senior year be- 
cause of hypertension and thyroid disturbance. Nevertheless, 
with this reservation in mind, it will still be useful to look at 
those students with the largest number of infirmary contacts. 
The numbers are too small for statistical reliabihty but the 
trend seems consistent: 5 out of 11 students on the top 10 
percent of such contacts stay in college only one year. Out of 
these 11 only two finish four years of college. 

A more impressive comparison appears when we look at 
the students noted by the physician as “nervous” or “neu- 
rotic” at the time of the initial physical examination. Out of 
13 girls in this group only one completed an A.B. and she re- 
quired extra work to do so. 

We may conclude that in certain extreme cases (the top 
10 percent) specific health difficulties interfered with staying 
in- college, although the students were able to complete their 
college work in spite of real health problems. More serious 
was the presence of a vague anxiety in the form of general 
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nervousness or neuroticism. This was more damaging to the 
chances of completing an A.B. than specific health symptoms. 

We may conclude, then, that particular health problems 
are less significant than the role they play in the student’s 
life, and her attitude toward them. When they are an expres- 
sion of an inadequate, anxious approach to the main prob- 
lems of her life, they may run parallel with failure, but not as 
a cause of failure, since we find other students with equally 
severe problems who succeed. An adequate approach to 
health, would then require a close integration of work with 
mental-health and physical-health problems in the college. 
Health education is often discussed in terms of sleep, nutri- 
tion, and. management of colds, but this approach is not likely 
to be very effective unless it becomes part of an effort to help 
students to understand the interrelation of physical and 
emotional well-being. 

Implications for Guidance 

The war and the dislocations following it are likely to in- 
crease the frequency of family disturbances and problems of 
heterosexual adjustment which are affecting and will have 
been part of the experience of college students of the years 
ahead. Whatever these difficulties are, their probable effects 
on students will depend, in the future as in the past, on how 
each student deals with her own difficulties. The role of the 
guiding teacher will vary from one student to another, but 
always with this direction: to help the student to feel and 
think constructively about her experience. In some instances 
reassurance, in others a challenge, in still others help in 
analysis of the experience will be most helpful, depending on 
whether the student has been traumatized, discouraged, or 
confused by what has happened to her. In the case of any 
difficulty, whether in the area of family relationship, health 
or social problems, the student’s adviser will want to ask: 
How is this student dealing with her problem? What does it 
mean to her? Is it a hurdle to be passed, an insuperable ob- 
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Stacie, a spur to greater effort, a stimulus to emotional indul- 
gence and self-pity, an excuse for lack of effort? Has it made 
her life chaotic and left her without a sense of control? Has 
she responded by overestimating or underestimating her own 
importance as an individual? What can help her take a long 
view? What assets for sturdy self-help does she have? Should 
work be set aside until this problem is solved, or will the 
problem be solved more efficiently if she concentrates more 
vigorously on her work? 

The answers to questions of this sort will also be relevant 
to the matter of admission to college, since it is often futile 
for a student with ineffective approaches to her problems to 
attempt to carry college work. 



DIFFICULTIES WITH SPECIFIC TYPES 
OF WORK 

Writing and Reading 

AT Sarah Lawrence College the evaluation of work falls 
heavily upon specific oral and written reports of research, 
observation, reading, or whatever the student has been doing 
as her work in the course; these reports are one of the chief 
bases for evaluation of student work in many fields. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that difficulties in writing ap- 
pear as a recurrent problem among students of many different 
interests and levels of abihty. Among the repeated complaints 
found in teachers’ reports are the following: 

The student refuses to write; she tries to avoid long papers wher- 
ever possible. 

She writes sporadically, at times extremely well. 

She organizes her ideas well, but persistently ignores facts and 
detailed basis or evidence for the conclusions. 

She has difficulties with broad outlines and theoretical integra- 
tions; tends to get swamped in too much detail. 

She accepts certain forms of writing, refuses others. 

We shall not discuss at length the assumptions underlying 
the use of writing, or the assumptions that college education 
involves: the achievement of competence with different 
forms; the ability to write regularly; and to integrate con- 
crete material, such as facts or observations, with organized 
generalizations. However debatable these assumptions may 
be they do actually underlie much of the teaching effort at 
this college as at many other colleges. Undoubtedly for cer- 
tain students, any or even all of these demands may be irrele- 
vant at certain times; in some instances they may be irrelevant 
to the best development of the student throughout her college 
years. Just as certam information may be more relevant to 
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the needs of one student than to those of another, certain 
intellectual techniques may also vary in their value for dif- 
ferent students. 

The following observations are drawn from records of stu- 
dents in social science and literature courses where the de- 
mands for written work were most inexorable. The first group 
of students, those who tried to avoid writing, included these 
examples; 

One who had high standards and felt that she did not know 
how to attain them was helped by concentrated individual assist- 
ance in writing. She progressively gained security so that she wrote 
an elaborate case report her sophomore year and as a graduate 
student and teacher, later, it was no longer a problem. 

Two of the group were unusually secure in motor and social 
activity and in ability to live out their ideas; thinking and action 
were never divorced. Written work was frustrating because the 
standards they could easily meet in the field of action were so far 
beyond what they could meet in the area of writing. 

Another similarly was skillful in a variety of mechanical “non- 
verbal” areas and insecure in all verbal material, but especially 
in written work. 

In a very few instances difficulties in vision affected written 
work as well as reading. 

The next group is quite different. It comprises those who 
write sporadically, even well at times. There are no girls in 
it of outstanding social and athletic or mechanical (“non- 
verbal”) gifts, but there are girls of emotional intensity whose 
sporadic pattern applies to other aspects of work besides 
writing, although it is most conspicuous there. Rebecca was 
extremely ambitious. Whenever she wrote anything the re- 
sults were impressive, but she could not write unless she was 
ready to produce at a near-professional level. Like Anne, she 
also carried a tremendous emotional freight, which made 
stream-lined intellectual production during her early years 
in college impossible. The working out of her own problems 
made no small contribution to her subsequent professional 
development; that is, she later achieved a deeper integration 
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of her own emotional and intellectual development with the 
vocational life than most students who performed more 
serenely in their early college years. 

The next three groups are related to each other in that 
they all include students whose approach to writing appears 
to their teachers to be limited: 

Two write in sufiSciently well-organized fashion but ignore facts 
while others get lost in details. One wrote poetry and refused to 
write critical reports. Other difliculties in writing appear among 
students who wish to write, do not refuse to tackle any assign- 
ments, but succeed only in producing unorganized notes, phrases, 
and awkward compressed sentences. In one case progress did not 
appear until the fourth year when the student produced one long, 
solid paper which showed ^"amazing gain in expression and con- 
trol.” In other instances the dramatic fulfillment of efforts did not 
come during the college course. 

Other evidence in the college files often rounded out the picture 
shown by the writing itself. One student who wrote very poorly 
at the same time showed security in non-verbal material; this same 
discrepancy appeared in the American Council Test, where her 
percentile score in language and verbal areas was only 8 as com- 
pared with a percentile score of 72 in the scientific and mechani- 
cal area. With certain students whose difficulty was that of spo- 
radic writing — and not the consistent inability to cope with writ- 
ing problems — ^the test scores were high precisely in the verbal 
areas. We have already indicated that, in the case of these students 
and others like them, unresolved but ultimately productive emo- 
tional problems were the basic factors rather than lack of ability. 

Many students who cannot integrate or synthesize factual 
or detailed material with organized conclusions have no ob- 
vious limitations of ability, nor are there obvious emotional 
roots of the problem. 

Difficulties of this sort are not, of course, confined to work 
at the college level. The Rorschach test is concerned with the 
'relation of details to whole interpretations” at all levels of 
personahty and intellectual development. Excessive preoc- 
cupation with detail may be an evidence of anxiety. Exces- 
sive search for integrated whole interpretations may be an 
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indication of extreme ambition, but when such interpreta- 
tions result from vagueness, this would not be the case. In- 
security or anxiety may be expressed in many ways, of which 
vagueness is one. At a more optimistic level, whole interpre- 
tations may show insight and capacity for an integration that 
is not available to the individual who clings to details. 

DiSerences of this kind also appear in sharp relief in the 
Binet test of children: some anxious children retreat from 
tasks requiring thought or criticism (comprehension tests, 
absurdity tests), and seek their security in the comfortable 
solidity of routine tasks like the so-called rote memory tests. 
Others do exactly the opposite. The rote memory tests in- 
volve rigid attentiveness and give little scope for emotional 
overflow, so that certain tense children fail these through 
several age levels, although they succeed beyond their own 
age in tests calling for a leap of insight or comprehension.^ 
Tentatively we may assume that intellectual behavior of this 
sort emerges from an imderlying adjustment syndrome in 
which the thinking patterns have been shaped at a deep level 
by the individual method of dealing with anxiety (see pp. 
137 ff.). 

Difficulties with reading are also to be expected where so 
httle teaching takes the form of lecturing and so httle learn- 
ing takes the form of listening; a large proportion of the work 
depends on the students own reading. Some of these diffi- 
culties are inherent in a program of, say, three reading courses, 
each of which may involve a large amount of reading per 
week. This appears in a variety of forms: 

students who cannot read rapidly enough to handle two or three 
courses requiring a large amount of reading per week; 

those who read superficially and unreflectively; 

students who tty to avoid reading altogether, by taking courses 
in arts, laboratory, field work and the like; 

1 These observations are based upon unpublished data of the author. I un- 
derstand that David Rapaport has an extended discussion of this problem in 
a forthcoming volume. 
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those who will read concrete material but have difficulties with 
any kind of technical or abstract material. 

In some cases these difficulties appear to be the result of 
inept training; in other cases they appear to be more deeply 
related to a basic personahty pattern in which other activities 
are valued highly and there is strong emotional resistance to 
reading. A report on reading problems as they appear in this 
college will be available some time in the future. 

Field Work and Laboratory Observation 

Just as the heavy demands for written work throw into 
focus some common difficulties which might not appear in 
such sharp relief at another college, so the large amount of 
laboratory, field work, and observation also tends to stimulate 
a sharper inspection of students’ difficulties in these areas 
when they appear. 

Mrs. Lynd’s study of field work ® will discuss certain diffi- 
culties; for the present we can note that students who find 
contacts with new people difficult are apt to dislike field 
work which necessitates such contacts. Perhaps a special case 
of this may be seen in psychology students who are “afraid 
of children” or feel ill-at-ease with them and thus avoid con- 
tacts with children as part of their psychology work. Other 
students, who learn more easily via theoretical or textbook 
material, resist field work along with every other kind of work 
that requires close attention to concrete situations and data. 
Still other students prefer the observation and concrete ex- 
periences of field work to the exclusion of necessary reading. 

Patterns of response to laboratory work as distinguished 
from theoretical aspects of science follow somewhat differ- 
ent lines from these. Contacts with people are here less di- 
rectly involved; manual coordination, however, may be very 
important. Thus, one girl who had difficulties in the area of 
social science writing was able to do excellent work in the 

2 Helen M. Lynd, “Field Work in College Education” (in preparation). 
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biology laboratory; she enjoyed both the manual processes 
of dissection and the opportunity for firsthand observation 
which it afforded. By contrast, another student dropped 
things, trembled at her ineptitude, and avoided laboratory 
conferences. A large group of students were “heavy plodders” 
at laboratory work in physics, doing busy work with little or 
no satisfaction; others were indifferent; another group was 
enthusiastic. 

In biology some girls with special gifts for reproducing 
their observations in drawings were especially devoted to 
laboratory work. Consciousness of ineptitude and lack of 
skill was no more important a deterrent to laboratory activity 
than were strong emotional attitudes toward the focus of the 
activity. There are a few examples of students for whom dis- 
section of animals opened up intensely emotional problems 
of death, sex and reproduction, and the physiology of basic 
life processes. In certain instances so much dread and anxiety 
about these matters had accumulated that the student could 
not face the direct biological approach to them. In other cases 
a factual discussion relieved the student’s tension and con- 
tributed to a healthier adjustment to the questions so heavily 
charged with feeling at first. 

Under a system of prescribed courses plus electives it is 
often nobody’s business what a student “takes” as long as it 
fits the pattern. Where there are no official prescriptions, 
however, choices of program involve not only the student’s 
preference and the adviser’s judgment regarding her ability 
but also the adviser’s notion of what she “needs” in order to 
“adjust to a changing culture,” or to “cope with reahty,” or to 
be a “well-rounded person,” or to ‘Taecome mature.” 

Recent trends in education, both operational and philo- 
sophical, have been close to the social sciences, so it is not 
surprising that teachers here should be “social-science” 
minded to the point of thinking that economics or psychology 
or politics or social philosophy is important for some, if not 
all, of the aims mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. The 
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result is a large reservoir of observations regarding students’ 
objections to such courses: 

Those students who share a lack of interest in, or resistance to, 
social problems and human values, resist all courses in the social- 
science area. With one there is no lack of concern with human 
problems but a distinct avoidance of theoretical work which keeps 
her away from social-science courses; another avoids this field 
because its problems are too exciting and disturbing to her, while 
still another refuses work in poMtics or history because she has 
strong preferences for economics and feels there is no time for 
other work in social science. 

In spite of the fact that we live in a “technological era,” 
most girls do not gravitate toward the natural sciences. They 
seem to be impressed by the fact that it is easier to get some- 
one else to adjust their carburetors than to solve their per- 
sonal problems. However, this is not the only reason, since 
the entering classes on whom this study is largely based were 
particularly deficient in ability in mathematics or science, 
and these areas of work would have been especially difficult 
and imcongenial to them. 

“Scatter” and “Specialization” 

Without the mechanical coercion of cmrricular “require- 
ments” a student’s program does not always achieve a 
balance between breadth and concentration, despite the ef- 
forts of her adviser, her teachers and the Student Work Com- 
mittee. But this possible loss is probably compensated by 
the enormous increase in insight as to the sources of the 
drive to “spread around,” or to “focus exclusively on” a given 
area of work. We shall see in the example of Louise (see 
p. 206) how the varied and apparently unfocused program 
arose from her uncertainty, each year, about whether she 
would be allowed to come back, and also from a deeper 
difficulty in relating herself or giving herself to any impor- 
tant interest. In Priscilla’s case (see p. 274) some “scatter” 
was due to a transient desire to prove her skill in one area — 
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biology; after she had done this, she had no further need or 
desire for study in the field. In the case of Judith ( see p. 339 ) 
the shift from one area to another followed a shift from a 
field (sculpture) which was a compensation for supposed 
incompetence in intellectual areas in which her sister was 
distinguished, to a field (social science) which was on her 
sister’s ground. When less is known about the student, the 
motivations for scattered areas of work may not be clear; 
at the level of explanation by the student, reasons are usually 
stated in such terms as: “I want to get in a little of every- 
thing,” "I want to learn as much as possible.” It is possible 
that a deeper study might indicate a drinking in or a de- 
pendent attitude as a basis of this tendency to taste every- 
thing, in contrast to a greater drive to mastery or security in 
terms of expert skill among those who concentrate heavily. 
Let us now consider the latter group briefly: 

We have instances of girls whose insistence on concentrating as 
heavily as possible in one area seems to be related to authority 
attitudes (resistance to teachers’ suggestions to broaden out) and 
also to an antagonism or hostility to certain kinds of problems 
and experience which is also related to other expressions of an- 
tagonism (to people generally, for instance). Other students have 
great insecurity against which achievement in one field becomes 
an important defense. Still others are more or less frankly afraid 
to try other fields that seem potentially disturbing to them. On 
the other hand, with some girls, although some insecurity may be 
present, it is not at all apparent on the surface; the factor of special- 
ization is directed chiefly toward professional preparation. 

Whatever the motivation for extreme specialization, the 
faculty may find it important to ask: Does the student’s abil- 
ity justify her effort to become expert in this field? Is this con- 
centration giving her the personal development she needs? 
A number of seniors commented on their experience with 
specialized programs; frequently they regretted overspecial- 
ization. One student remarked “I always had a hard time find- 
ing a third course, and the only one that really meant any- 
thing was a course in which the teacher emphasized indi- 
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vidual work heavily and let me tie up my project work with 
my major interest.” Several students said they wished they 
had “branched out more,” that faculty and advisers had sug- 
gested other subjects, but at the time they hadn’t wanted 
them and they were sorry now. “Perhaps I should have been 
made to try it” was not an infrequent comment. The student 
with the most concentrated program complained of going 
completely “stale” her senior year. Other students clearly 
stated that they were not at all certain at the end that the 
solid achievement and skills acquired as a result of a highly 
concentrated program were worth the price. “My education 
has been rather narrow”; “I would like to be free”; “What I 
should have done freshman year was to try out a great many 
things instead of just sticking to things that I knew I wanted”; 
“I would have been better off with a little less ‘foundation.’ ” 

It is important here that of all the students interviewed one 
with a narrowly concentrated program in science was most 
vague about her future plans, most unassertive and passive 
in her attitudes. It almost looks as if her search for “some- 
thing definite” were in response to her own lack of assurance 
( this is in direct contrast to aggressive, incisive students who 
chose less “definite” subjects like dramatics and social phi- 
losophy). It is also interesting that this student was more than 
usually relieved at the “freedom” of college and commented, 
“I don’t think I would get along at a camp. The idea of a 
gong going off at seven and everybody hopping out of bed 
at the same time ... it was awful.” “Definiteness” evidently 
has strong and specific meanings for a girl like this, in which 
need for and rebellion against it are intermingled. 

A glimpse of possibilities of personal and emotional de- 
velopment not realized was reflected by another student with 
an overspecialized program who felt that her difficulties with 
people were due to the fact that she was “too formal.” This 
gives one clue to some of the reasons for the narrow pro- 
grams; both the “formality” and the narrowness are rooted 
in a need for security in terms of clear patterns of achievement. 
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Yet, at the end, when the need for achievement is satisfied, 
students sometimes feel that they have sold their souls for a 
mess of pottage; they would give anything to have had help 
toward reaching a more genuine release, greater freedom 
with people. 

We are not saying that working for achievement values is 
necessarily a mistake. As we have seen, a sizable collection 
of students found release and freedom precisely after achieve- 
ment had given them a base of security. The point is simply 
that achievement alone is often not enough. 

A related problem also common to colleges where a sys- 
tem of majors is in force is that of conflicting interests. Stu- 
dents of drive and varied talents have never found it easy to 
decide in favor of one interest as against others. The increas- 
ing competitiveness of the economic world probably works 
toward forcing a choice earlier than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. At any rate, among students with conflicting interests 
we find the conflict arbitrarily solved by the necessity of 
earning a living, while students who are not under this neces- 
sity may go on after college caught in a conflict from which 
they cannot extricate themselves. Here as at other points we 
have occasion to reflect on the limited value of “freedom” 
for certain individuals, as against the sometimes emancipat- 
ing coercions of reality — ^whether the reality of prescribed 
courses, examinations, marks, or the need to earn a living. 

Implications for Guidance 

When difficulties in an area of work arise from the tension 
or anxiety focused upon it, successful efforts at adjustment 
may have one of these results: conquering the trouble may 
afford great relief and release from the attendant anxiety; or, 
when the focal point of strain is a symptom of deeper trouble, 
a new symptom may be substituted for the one which has 
been successfully treated. Often these local or special diffi- 
culties are the result of deficiencies in previous education and 
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the student is greatly relieved by help in overcoming them. 
Sometimes these special difficulties are supported by deeper 
fears or resistances which have to be dealt with before the 
work habits can be modified. 



PATTERNS OF PERSONALITY 


IT IS APPARENT that the interest in the student at work shifted 
from the initial concern with how her background affected 
her work, and from the topics to which she responded and 
her approach to them, to an interest in the question. What 
characteristics of approach and behavior interfere with 
growth? We have also seen that the individual differences at 
&st paralleled the differences in security, response to author- 
ity, and rigidity. Clearly, an organization of the teachers’ 
observations of such personality characteristics as these might 
well lead to a keener understanding of what makes for de- 
velopment in the student at college. 

As a preliminary, it seemed desirable to review in detail 
the complete four-year record of all students in a class and 
to get from this review an over-all estimate of the importance 
and frequency of typical patterns of personality affecting 
student development. These reports are primarily concerned 
with the quality and nature of the student’s work, and the 
characteristics of her approach or of her personality that 
contribute to or interfere with “good work.” On first inspec- 
tion, the individual variations seem as numerous as the pat- 
terns of butterfly wings; but shortly they collect themselves 
into a limited number of groups. 

Students Who Develop Steadily 

Approximately a quarter of the freshman class fits into the 
faculty expectation of competent, independent, insightful 
workers who have sufl[icient initiative and imagination to 
carry on independent study, sufficient grasp to meet teacher 
demands for depth, and sufficient steadiness to do consistent 
thorough work. Each year a few of these students exhibit 
amazing ability to transcend serious hazards and shocks that 
would be expected to hurt almost anyone. 

Another fourth of the class do good work but present mild 
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disappointments. This group, like the first quarter, is pre- 
dominantly, though by no means exclusively, from the upper 
half of the group on the American Council Test. They are 
able to handle normal problems with parents, boy and girl 
friends, and teachers without casualties to their work. The 
reports describe them in such terms as “penetrating,” 
“thoughtful,” “systematic,” “imaginative,” “stimulating,” 
“avid,” the “backbone of the college,” “brilliant,” “respon- 
sible”; they “think independently, show curiosity and a ca- 
pacity for analysis.” Here are girls whose initial work gives 
promise of brilliance, but, although they are rated average 
to good or even excellent on their reports, they do not achieve 
the consistent level of brilliance for which the faculty hoped. 
Here also are those who do very well in certain areas, but 
make their teachers and advisers uncomfortable by their 
tendency to excessive specialization. Here are those who 
seem slow at times, but in the long run show a gratifying 
steady development. Another handful of students must be 
grouped with these: girls whose work by objective standards 
is perfectly adequate but who also make their teachers xm- 
comfortable because it seems to matter so little to them. 
Their faculty complain of a ‘lack of drive” or extreme casual- 
ness of attitude even though work turned in is good. 

The specializers include girls like Celia, who seem to be 
capable of well-rounded interests but for one reason or an- 
other choose to put all their eggs into one basket; or girls 
who, like Penelope, are obviously haunted by a painful de- 
gree of anxiety but manage to “come through” in one field 
such as creative writing; or girls who, like Pauline, do not 
have a very firm grip on life until they happily discover a 
God-given talent big enough to justify a concentrated focus. 

The girls who lack “drive” but nevertheless do acceptable 
work include some passive girls like Camilla. They have sim- 
ply not been brought up to take themselves seriously enough 
as citizens to try to develop their capacities as fully as pos- 
sible. They are perfectly comfortable as they are and doubt- 
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less often much happier than their tensely ambitious sisters. 
But, unfortunately, this group also includes some whose lack 
of drive is less complacent — girls like Edith and Theo, whose 
appearance of casualness masks a deep disappointment with 
themselves and a fear of daring to have or try out an idea or 
of caring to take themselves seriously. These girls have some- 
thing in common with the group of gifted students who have 
been so frequently and deeply frustrated that they seem un- 
able to formulate goals or take themselves seriously enough 
to exert real eflFort to reach a goal. In the achievement and 
work field this is analogous to the attitude of the girl who does 
not expect to be married; she has been so often hurt in her 
love relationships that she does not want to give herself a 
chance to be hurt and frustrated again. The paradoxical thing 
is that these girls do good work; but it is never exciting to 
them. Their teachers can scarcely complain, but they are 
often wistful, wishing that these good minds could find really 
exhilarating enjoyment. 

Students That Teachers Worry About 

Against this, roughly, 50 percent who go through college 
causing relatively little or no fuss on the part of their teachers 
or the Student Work Committee is the other 50 percent re- 
sponsible for endless meetings with the Student Work Com- 
mittee, telephone calls, and luncheon meetings with dons. 
There are those who at first appear hostile and antagonistic 
to their teachers or the college authorities in general, and also 
those who are too dependent on authority, always wanting 
excessively detailed directions and perhaps even a demand 
for textbook authorities. Sometimes related to these are the 
compulsive, rigid, or perfectionistic students described by 
Munroe.^ 

Students whose work habits and interests are too scattered 
to result in sustained development; those who work fairly 
well but spasmodically; those whose work appears on time 

1 R. L. Munroe, Teaching the Individual (New York, 1942), 
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but is always deck-level, never rising above a superficial de- 
gree of insight or analysis; and the immature, shy or naive 
ones — these form other common patterns in the group who 
occasion faculty worry. Along with them are a few girls so 
prejudiced or so egocentrically limited in the areas of their 
response that many educational doors are closed to them; 
and a few excessively lazy students, excessively practical or 
insincere students. 

All of these are, of course, girls whose emotional rapport 
with teachers or with methods or material of work is suf- 
ficiently disturbed to aJffect their adequacy to a more or less 
serious degree. Munroe ® presented in detail two types of 
student among those who cause the faculty concern; the 
scattered and the rigid students. For this reason I need not 
discuss them in detail here, beyond calling attention to the 
fact that these are not, of course, neatly defined groups, but 
that problems often overlap; this is especially true among 
the groups described chiefly as superficial, spasmodic, and 
scattered. However, it can even happen that a rigid student 
who loses her excessive control may become scattered, so 
that we see that the rigidity was at least partly a result of 
the compensatory effort to control impulses which might lead 
to scatter. It may also be worth while to point out that re- 
sponses at different levels are not necessarily consistent. A 
student may be very inhibited in social situations and very 
imaginative in work situations; very scattered m “practical” 
matters and clearheaded about academic problems, tense in 
psychomotor expression but full of strong emotional re- 
sponse. When we speak of “scattered” and “rigid” we are 
referring almost solely to the character of a students work, 
as displayed in the varied situations of class discussion, con- 
ference, written reports, field trips. These general character- 
istics are doubtless responsible in part for the difficulties in 
planning programs discussed in the previous section. 

The group of spasmodic workers overlaps in part the “scat- 

2 Ibid, 
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tered” group. Nevertheless there are certain distinguishing 
features among them: certain spasmodic girls achieve a re- 
spectable record in the end, despite irregular 'work tempo; 
others never “carry through,” never organize their intuitive 
flashes or achieve any real integration in their work. It is 
with the first group that we are concerned now, and even 
here we find a variety of patterns. Hannah, Penelope, and 
possibly Sylvia belong to a group of sensitive, creative girls 
whose work, when it appears, may be described as “beautiful,” 
“talented,” “delicate,” “imaginative.” The same intuitive qual- 
ity that was considered an asset in creative work was referred 
to, in natural and social sciences, as “jumping to conclusions” 
and ‘lack of analysis.” This reliance upon intuition for pro- 
ductivity may be connected in Hannah’s case with the “peaks 
and valleys” of output, the uneven achievement reported in 
all courses. Penelope also used creative and imaginative re- 
sources in writing and literature and succeeded less well 
with work requiring analysis (in this case, music), and was 
also criticized for irregular achievement. Similar insight and 
quick perception were characteristic of Beth, whose in- 
structor optimistically referred to her peaks and valleys as 
periods of hibernation followed by blossoming. But other in- 
structors exhibited less readiness to consider these an integral 
part of the creative process, and complained of fragmentary 
work and uneven effort. We might be inclined to press the 
importance of the periods of hibernation for these spasmodi- 
cally creative girls if it were not for the painful conflicts ap- 
parent in all their records. In two instances the conflict grew 
out of great strain in the home situation; in another it obvi- 
ously arose within the girl herself, who despite great gifts in 
creative writing made a complete shift to natural science and 
gave up all creative work in college. 

This little group of sensitive, perceptive girls whose work 
is maintained at a variable level disappointing to their teach- 
ers is very different from the exhilarated, effervescent, spirited 
girls who comprise the remainder of the “spasmodic” group. 
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“Enormous vitality,” “verve,” “headstrong energy” are char- 
acteristic of this group, of whom Louise is one example. The 
“ups and downs,” “slumps and recoveries” are even more dra- 
matic here than in the first group, but the reasons may not be 
so different; as we shall see, Louise’s restlessness was also 
related to conflicts regarding her father’s desires and expec- 
tations for her and his opinion of her. 

“Superficial” students are also a discouraging group. To be 
sure these girls are predominantly in the lower half of the 
American Council Examination. So it would not be surprising 
to find some of them “superficial” because of limited abilities 
that make higher mental processes — ^higher, that is, than fact 
learning and rule following — really difficult for them. But 
there are also enough girls in the top 50 percent of the A.C.E. 
whp are considered superficial in their work to justify look- 
ing at the group as a whole more carefully. 

Superficiality is described in some cases as clinging to the 
making of forms largely external in character and divorced 
from human content or meaning (Hortense and Rhoda R.). 
This has been observed in several girls whose manual skill 
and visual imagination give an unusual basis for superior 
achievement in the creation of artistic forms, but whose social 
relationships involve a larger element of hostility or rejection 
at some, not necessarily all, points. Rhoda R. could not face 
the extreme domination of her parents, she could only escape 
from it through a preoccupation with form; Hortense found 
in formal achievement an avenue to the superiority and dis- 
tinction which she craved. 

Outside the art field, essentially the same pattern appears 
in the girls who derive from a novel only the structure of the 
plot and miss entirely the quality of the writing, the mo- 
tivation of the characters, the author’s purpose. The pattern 
also appears in the girl who, dealing with psychological prob- 
lems, produces a tidy outline without perception or under- 
standing. This was true of Caroline as a freshman; as might 
be expected, in her second year she remembered almost noth- 
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ing of all the work so industriously organized into systematic 
outlines — it had never become a part of her. 

Other “superficial” students are described in varying 
terms: 

Polly’s superficiality is rooted in a “good girl” amiability which 
prevents her from getting deeply into anything she does. 

Stella and Audrie are superficial through an aggressive, ambi- 
tious pressure to achieve in quantitative terms which sacrificed 
depth, solidity, insight. Vera likewise seemed chiefly “anxious to 
make a good impression” but was perfunctory and not very “real” 
in her interests. 

Agnes and Bridget were superficial in a careless, glib, easy-going 
or lethargic way. Like them, Phyllis seemed to do superficial work 
through lack of effort. Selina and Jasmine both seemed nonchalant, 
casual, lazy, not doing sustained work. 

Lena seemed unable to make decisions of her own, or to cany 
through her work to a deep level because of conflicts between try- 
ing to meet college standards and trying to please her parents. 

Only one of these students remained in college for an A.B., 
since in accordance with Sarah Lawrence standards a stu- 
dent whose work is “superficial” is not encouraged to con- 
tinue — ^regardless of the factual standards or quantitative 
achievement shown — ^unless she develops a capacity for 
deeper and more solidly understanding work. 

Sometimes, as with Olive, the central point seems to be a 
thorough practicality which is the touchstone for all intel- 
lectual values, and which limits the depth of probing. In still 
another instance a student may willingly amass facts but is 
satisfied with a superficial digestion of them and is uncon- 
cerned with their implications or meanings. A frequent criti- 
cism of freshmen, this often disappears by the second or third 
year in girls who are genuinely eager for the understanding 
offered at college. Freshman difficulty is sometimes due to the 
unfamiliarity of the new facts and Ae need for an assimila- 
tion period before relationships and meanings can be spon- 
taneously seen. This period of assimilation may be prolonged 
because one girl needs more time than another to get oriented. 
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or because she is preoccupied with social adjustments the 
first year and is too distracted by them to assimilate her work. 

But some girls do not show a deeper grasp of their work as 
time goes on. They cling persistently to the descriptive level 
of work until finally the faculty are forced to conclude that 
they are reaUy afraid of the implications of facts and are un- 
sciously resisting the efforts to help them see connections and 
interrelations. This may happen when the imphcations chal- 
lenge beliefs that form a framework of values upon which the 
student is deeply dependent; or when they throw an un- 
favorable light on the behavior of people close to her, which 
she could not bear. 

Superficiality in some cases results from the lack of real in- 
tellectual interest. Such a girl was Vera, who had an A.C.T. 
rating at the 90th percentile but who frankly didn’t think 
that field trips to learn about the conditions produced by 
unemployment were socially safe. “I wouldn’t want to do 
anything that might take my name out of the Social Register.” 
Her work was careful, even thorough, on the surface, but as 
one might expect under these conditions, was done with a 
perhmctory air of meeting required demands. The charge of 
superficiahty, then, has more varied meanings for the faculty 
than any other of their complaints about these students. In 
the next chapter it will be of interest to see what becomes 
of this group, how many of them showed signs of growth in 
comparison with the other groups we have been discussing. 

A common conception of Sarah Lawrence, which misin- 
terprets the “development of your own interests,” probably 
made this college particularly accessible to a certain type 
of egocentric student, of whom the faculty complain that 
everything she works on has to have some personal mean- 
ing; everything she reads is judged from her own provincial 
or family-directed frame of reference. Other people’s prob- 
lems or ideas are none of her affair; she cares little for his- 
tory and the objective social sciences, and she takes psy- 
chology chiefly for the opportunity to work on her own 
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problems. Very often girls of this type are superficially mal- 
adjusted — not so seriously unadjusted, to be sure, as those 
who require immediate psychiatric help or others who build 
enormous defenses against their problems and refuse to look 
at them, but maladjusted enough to be preoccupied with their 
own troubles and prejudices and unfree for outward-looking 
curiosities or the consideration of social and scientific prob- 
lems of general concern to intelligent citizens. 

Implications for Guidance 

This chapter is intimately related to the two chapters 
which follow. All three are concerned with students whose 
difficulties are not primarily external to themselves and are not 
focused in one limited area of work; on the contrary, their 
problems in college stem from their own characters, and rep- 
resent pervasive attitudes reflected often in all their work 
and even in life outside of college. It should not be assumed 
that because these patterns are pervasive they are more dif- 
ficult to handle from a guidance point of view; the difficulty 
of solution varies with the depth of the pattern and the in- 
tensity of the emotional needs which support it rather than 
with its pervasiveness. It may be assumed, however, that an 
attack on the pervasive problem itself rather than upon its 
expression in one area or another is often needed; such an 
approach may have to come from the college psychiatrist or 
a teacher with suitable training. If a teacher in one area finds 
it profitable to attack the problem in that area it is important 
to consider with the student its appearance in other areas. 
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TEACHERS report insecurity in a large number of students, the 
nuances and sources of whose attitudes vary enormously. We 
have aheady noted the temporary insecurity characteristic 
of many students to whom the standards and values of the 
college are new. This temporary situational insecurity is not 
a permanent cause for concern when it is overcome by ad- 
justment to the new situation. The students described in the 
following summary are not from this group but were observed 
by several if not all of their teachers to be insecure through 
the whole year, or in some cases throughout their college 
course. 

Ida, Lina, Doris B. and Viola were shy in the social situa- 
tions of conference and class, but in written work were not 
at all inhibited in their dealings with materials and ideas. In 
these cases there was probably no real intellectual insecurity 
— the shyness stemmed from the fact that at Sarah Lawrence 
intellectual work is frequently set in a social context; that 
is, in group discussions and conferences with the instructor. 
Some of these shy girls have a particularly rich inner and in- 
tellectual life, perhaps partly because their lack of social 
activity gives them more time for it. A girl like Hope, on the 
other hand, may have a deep inferiority feeling that inter- 
feres with intellectual work although her relationships with 
young people are not much affected. 

Marian was not at all shy in purely social situations; in- 
deed, she was quite popular with other girls and her back- 
ground gave her a very firm security in social relationships 
with different kinds of girls. But against her intellectual back- 
ground she felt inferior — she could not compete with “the 
geniuses who were most of her relatives.” So she seemed at 
first incapable of good intellectual work, until as she measured 
herself not against her family of geniuses but in relation to 
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other girls she discovered her real ability and grew free to 
use and enjoy it. 

Another group includes those who are shy in a much 
deeper sense; their relation to the objective world is so bur- 
dened with fear and inhibitions that not merely the social 
process of discussion but actual experience and thinking are 
blocked. The sense of inadequacy may affect certain types of 
skill, not others. Judith was inhibited at first about theoreti- 
cal work because her family had thought of her as the artist 
and of her sister as the intellectual; actually Judith herself 
was very responsive to intellectual work and successful in it, 
once she had got beyond her initial hmrdles carried over from 
a sibling-rivalry situation. A girl like Delia B., whose shyness 
is largely social in origin because her background is socially 
inferior to that of other girls, may be inhibited both socially 
and intellectually at first, then grow more secure on both 
fronts at the same time. In her case, intellectual security de- 
veloped first, out of her teachers’ emphasis on the important 
cultural contributions of her background; from this footing 
in intellectual pride grew more confidence in social situa- 
tions. 

The Merrill-Palmer study of college women after gradua- 
tion ^ discloses the frequency with which this group felt in- 
secure, inadequate, or fearful about the various tasks of ad- 
justment confronting adult women. To be sure, the sample 
was probably weighted somewhat in the direction of this 
insecure group, since it might be expected that those with 
the greater difficulties would be the more eager for the coun- 
sehng service offered in connection with the study. Even so, 
the results suggest the desirabihty of evaluating the extent 
to which insecurity hampers effective dealing with prob- 
lems at the college level. 

According to the results of both the Bemreuter and the 
Maslow tests, the Sarah Lawrence students tend to be “dom- 

1 Robert G. Foster and Pauline P. Wilson, Women After College (New 
York. 1942). ® 
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inant,” to have more self-confidence than the general run of 
college girls — or at least those on whom the tests are stand- 
ardized. This is what we should expect if economic security 
and “social advantages” contribute to self-confidence. In view 
of the fact that among the roughly 50 percent of girls who 
do not proceed through college in a steady, competent, ad- 
justed fashion, there is a large proportion of “shy,” “inse- 
cure,” “anxious,” “inhibited” girls, we may well inquire what 
this over-all superiority in self-confidence and adjustment 
actually means. If it is true that Sarah Lawrence girls are 
more self-confident than others, the problem of insecurity 
must be even more acute for girls of other groups. An alterna- 
tive would be that while these Sarah Lawrence students are 
more secure and self-confident “socially,” they are less secure 
intellectually or in relation to the practical problems of ad- 
justment. Or we might even consider the possibility that 
while they are self-confident and “dominant” in the sense 
of being easily able to handle the amenities and superficial 
problems of “getting around,” they still are insecure about 
popularity in their own group, about having enough dates 
and the like. 

Out of the thirty intensive case studies prepared for the 
Study of Adolescents under the direction of Caroline Zachry, 
there are individual instances of every focus of insecurity. 
Lucille was anxious and worried lest her long list of social 
engagements might not continue at the established rate. 
Anne was insecure about whether boys and girls liked her. 
Diane was a giEted student whose lack of confidence ap- 
peared to stem from her exaggerated standards and “false 
notions about art, culture and genius.” With another student 
unsureness seemed to be noted in the gap between her un- 
usual sensitivity to details of emotion, personality, qualities 
of writing, and her difficulty in grasping abstract ideas and 
broad patterns. Further inspection of records brings instances 
such as these: Gladys and Judy ascribe their insecurity to a 
previous school failure; Delia appears to be conscious of a 
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Some insecure girls show no development of any sort. If 
exposed to some of the more tough-minded approaches by 
teachers who want to waste no time in attacking “smugness,” 
“colorlessness,” in “getting beneath the surface,” “cracking 
them open,” or “opening Ae students’ eyes,” they may resist 
by a firm clinging to family values as a defense against the 
sense of inadequacy created by an aggressive educational 
approach. This resistance then becomes a deep lack of open 
mindedness which is further criticized by faculty, who con- 
clude that the student “does not want to learn.” Increased 
colorlessness may be another defense when the insecure stu- 
dent tries to avoid taking risks in talk, manner, clothes, or 
classwork; she “fits in” as thoroughly as possible, though her 
teachers and perhaps her classmates would prefer an open 
fight to empty compliance. 

A related sort of conflict with previous standards arises 
when a girl has changed from very conservative methods of 
training to more “modern” or “progressive” methods in com- 
ing to college. Thus Q., who according to all her records 
was a serious student at high school, became evasive and did 
not concentrate when confronted by the new methods at 
college. 

Where progress does occur there is frequently an acknowl- 
edgment to the “encouragement” of a “kind” teacher’s in- 
terest. Over and over again notes on these girls report them 
to be “easily discouraged,” “affected by failure”; they be- 
come depressed, are easily frustrated, disappointed. They 
need reassurance even more consistently than the normally 
shy freshman, and when they are “understood” and helped 
to gain security in successive areas they do “overcome” their 
shyness. 

Individual instances of this sort do not give us an adequate 
view of a class as a whole or the extent to which it is sound 
to think of college girls like those at Sarah Lawrence — a little 
above average intellectually, much above average in cultural 
information and social experience — as shadowed by fear at 
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one of its various levels. One way to check this is to return 
to our review of the class as a whole. Since insecurity may be 
fought, disguised, compensated for, or pocketed oS in nu- 
merous ways, no superficial check can be offered as com- 
plete; the review of instructor s comments in reports is more 
likely to understate than to overstate the case, because the 
nonpsychiatrically trained teacher would in general be likely 
to record the more obvious rather than the more disguised 
expressions of insecurity, fear, or anxiety. 

If we include all the students noted by teachers as shy, 
anxious, worried, insecure, inadequate, afraid to explore new 
areas, or having an unusual number of fears, we have a group 
of 27 from a class of 113. These were distributed exactly 
equally between the top and bottom half of the American 
Council Examination. Of the 27 insecure students, 5, or ap- 
proximately 19 percent, completed the A.B. degree; for the 
class as a whole, this compares with 30 out of 113, or ap- 
proximately 26 percent — a difference that is probably not to 
be taken very seriously. 

Certain instances in this group may give us a clue to the 
way in which some of these shy or anxious girls handle their 
problems. Mabel was an object of special interest and respect, 
an "unforgettable person because she tried so hard to become 
a real person”; Phoebe developed special gifts in art which 
led to striking over-all development; and others showed a 
marked tendency to exert great effort to overcome their gen- 
eral anxiety. 

We have given special attention to problems of these stu- 
dents partly because they are obvious, partly because the 
more general problem of fear or anxiety in students may be 
most easily approached via this open road. As we have seen, 
overt fear and hostflity by no means lead to failure; indeed, 
the contrary is often true. Doubtless because the franker ex- 
pression of feelings gives faculty something to work vsdth, 
these groups generally come through. 

More difficult to handle may be the groups in which fear is 
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not open or thinly disguised but is cleverly masked. The mask 
may be a facade which prevents any genuine contact be- 
tween the student and her work; or a clinging to superficial 
approaches which successfully avoid the confusion that 
deeper thinking and feeUng would entail; a giving up of 
active demands, initiation or purposes, defended by a per- 
petual play-possum or don’t-care attitude; or a jack-rabbit 
leaping from hither to yon. The relation of all these may be 
schematized as follows. In a simple fear situation like that con- 
fronted by any animal in the woods we may: 

run away; 

lie still; 

adopt a disguise; 

put the pursuer off the scent; 

fight the attacker; 

grow panicky and disorganized, doing nothing effective; 

become paralyzed and immobile. 

These elemental reactions to fear are easily paralleled in the 
escapes, passivities, disguises, resistances, ineffectual disor- 
ganization, or in inhibition in discussion, and conference, 
thinking or feeling. All these are shown by groups of students 
labeled by teachers as “superficial,” “lacking drive,” “cov- 
ered with a mask,” “resistant,” “scattered,” “inhibited.” 

It would be an oversimplification to suggest that fear is the 
only important factor in disorganized work habits, in lack of 
energy or interests, or in superficial contacts with people and 
work. But where inadequate ability, poor training, health, or 
lack of opportunity can be eliminated, the next consideration 
is the likelihood of anxiety as a major underlying problem. 

Implications for Guidance 

We have seen that these insecure and anxious students 
were no more or less successful than the rest of the students 
in their class, judged by the proportion who completed the 
A.B. degree. Being insecure is not as dangerous to intellec- 
tual work as being rigid or superficial, for instance. Our con- 
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cern with these students is with their happiness and com- 
fort rather than their achievement, which may actually be 
stimulated by their insecurity. As wives, mothers, workers, 
citizens they need security, if we can judge from the reports 
of subjects in the Merrill-Palmer study. 

Often the curriculum can be directly therapeutic. A sense 
of social or class inferiority may be reheved by a larger so- 
cial viewpoint; feelings of inferiority arising from competi- 
tion with siblings may yield to a more objective assessment 
of one’s own assets and liabilities; achievement in one area 
may yield security and confidence to broaden into other areas; 
understanding of the ways in which insecurity arises may re- 
duce its effects. 

Teachers of all generations have understood the balm of 
appreciation, recognition, faith in a student, which, when 
genuinely felt both in the giving and the receiving, can im- 
plant feelings of security that will grow. 



AUTHORITY PROBLEMS IN RELATION 
TO LEARNING 


SABAH LAWRENCE tcachers, like teachers of children and young 
people at all age levels, are particularly concerned about hos- 
tile or resistant students and those who seem especially de- 
pendent. Of the hostile and resistant group many turn out 
well, at least in their own terms. ( This applies chiefly to the 
openly hostile students who make their objections clear and 
thus give their advisers something to work on; girls whose 
hostility is strongly repressed or masked present a different 
and much more diflBcult problem. ) They are likely to special- 
ize, as did Theresa, Berta, Dora, and Hermine, and to end 
up with imusual strength in the field of their specialty. Dy- 
namically, one might suggest that this happens when girls 
of a high energy level are frustrated either before entrance to 
college or early in the freshman stage and then find release 
in being allowed to follow choices about which they feel 
strongly. This offers no surprise to a clinician; it is the old 
story, perhaps, of the aggressive delinquent, whose protests 
are easily expressed in destructive ways but whose energy is 
just as easily turned into leadership in the Boys’ Club, if a 
Boys’ Club can be provided. This precise thing happens at 
college. Hermine staged a violent temper tantrum her first 
day of registration in my office; she was certain that she would 
be “made” to take courses she did not want to take. In her 
senior year, as president of the Chorus and a distinguished 
member of the college, she laughed with me at the recol- 
lection. 

Dependence 

In its earlier period, Sarah Lawrence was for a long time 
particularly opaque in its view of dependent students. Teach- 
ers complained about it, instead of directly meeting the 
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needs of those who craved specific directions, wanted text- 
books— or at least the privilege of quoting some respectable 
book authority— or the security of working with a definite 
pattern or structure. Rebellious, antagonistic girls were both 
easier to understand and easier to handle than these docile 
ones who wanted to be taught step by step or “spoon-fed.” 
Perhaps this is why we found that the records of the de- 
pendent group showed less happy development than most 
of the other groups we have been discussing. Dramatic re- 
sults simply do not appear in their records. 

Erich Fromm, in a series of seminars devoted to the dis- 
cussion and imderstanding of the student’s relation to the 
authority of the teacher as a factor in the learning process, 
outlined the following attitudes as important: 

dependence on authority; 
rebellion or defiance against authority; 
identification with authority; 
objective cooperation with authority; 
ignoring authority. 

As we have seen, teachers at Sarah Lawrence have in general 
recognized as fitting into these classifications students who 
are excessively dependent on the teacher’s authority and 
those who are more or less openly antagonistic to it. Those 
who identify with a teacher’s authority are apt to take on 
the intellectual values of the college and, if they have good 
abihty, they do such satisfying work that no one questions 
the motivation for it imless the identification is reflected in 
unusual behavior, as in this instance: 

At the beginning of the year Sandra showed a tendency to iden- 
tify with the teacher, picking up the teacher’s vocabulary, exchang- 
ing little jokes, etc. She was competitive in a very aggressive, 
though indirect way, with other students, always leaping to the 
opportunity to suggest a more original idea. In conference, too, 
where some students would be deferential, she put herself on a 
level with the faculty, used an offhand, familiar maimer signing 
Smith instead of Miss Smith on her registration slips, refeiring to 
faculty by their first names. She constantly reached toward adult 
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problems and ideas in her course work, and was more observant, 
critical, realistic than some girls, although at the same time she 
had much more diflBculty in organizing her work than had other 
members of the class. Her methods of work seemed childish while 
her concepts seemed adult. 

This identification with adults in the educational setting was in 
great contrast with Sandra’s attitude toward home adults. Ex- 
plosive, violent expression of antagonism to parents in general was 
frequent and finally culminated in a special project on parent- 
child relations. 

Among the dependent group are those who must have a 
green light before they can move at all; those who “want to be 
told” and come to conference asking for specific directions; 
those who passively follow all cues from a teacher, trying to 
please the teacher at the expense of working out ideas of 
their own; and those who are so rigidly tied to the home 
authorities that they cannot respond to the new authorities 
of college. In the first group of instances the student’s work 
is not wholly satisfactory because none of it ever seems to 
come from herself; she has no ideas of her own. Her teachers 
wish she would go to a college where taking notes on lectures 
and passing true-false tests are the backbone of the work, 
since her presence would obviously raise fewer questions in 
the minds of her faculty there. This, of course, is not the case 
with students whose dependence is focused on home author- 
ity and is not generalized to authority at large. 

The home-authority girl may be orderly and conscientious 
but she may appear defiant at first: she “resents new ideas,” 
or ideas that conflict with her own home-knit pattern. This 
initial defiance and resentment breaks down, however, when 
she gradually makes a transition from rigid adherence to the 
home pattern and transfers her allegiance to the patterns 
of college. She then appears as the really dependent-on- 
authority person that she is. This shift to a new pattern is a 
step toward freedom, and as in the case of Grace can be used 
by her teachers as a stepping-stone toward more receptive 
consideration of different points of view and emancipation 
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from preconceived notions. This, of course, does not happen 
all at once; Grace made real progress in this direction in 
literature but the following year the process had to start all 
over again in economics, when she again showed resistance 
“to ideas not associated with her own set of values.'' 

Dependence on authority may take more generalized 
forms, as in the case of students who need some sort of 
definite pattern or structure before they can move freely in 
dealing with new material. These students may want to know 
who is ‘right," what is the “best book," what is the “real 
answer"; they are ill at ease when forced to compare conflict- 
ing points of view, to analyze or decide for themselves. Since 
this process of analysis, criticism, and independent thinking is 
the core of many courses at Sarah Lawrence, as at many other 
liberal arts colleges, this deep need for “right answers" again 
creates dijBSculties for the teachers. The following three sum- 
maries illustrate variations of these attitudes of dependence: 

Belinda accepted the teacher as teacher. “All her instructors 
observed her responsible attitude in class; she is always attentive, 
is frequently first to take notes, volunteers her own contributions 
to discussion. . . . She seldom uses the class for personal pur- 
poses, but has a business-like attitude as if assuming that listening 
to the instructor rather than discussion with students is the pur- 
pose of class meeting. At the beginning of the year she frequently 
had an appealing manner as if to say: T always do what is right. 
I hope you know what a conscientious lovable girl I am.^ She 
also accepts the authority of books. Her attitude toward her family 
seems idealized and unreal; she is not able to make the detached 
analysis of her relation to them that many freshmen find helpful 
in attempting to reach an understanding independence. She seems 
bound by her family in a way that makes it necessary for her to 
consider them perfect, and herself their perfect child. At college 
she likewise becomes tibe perfect student for perfect teachers. This 
positive response to teachers provided an initial warm contact 
which could be used to help her understand her need for more 
independence.’’ 

Rosalind is like Belinda in some ways. She shares the picture 
of perfect daughter, of a perfect family, but in her case the identi- 
fication goes so deep that it prevents rather than facilitates an 
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identification or responsive relation to adults in the first months 
of college. She is dignified, cooperative in discussion and articulate 
except when topics are broached in which the class point of view 
differs from that of her family. In such cases she is equally remote 
from students and teacher and maintains her alliance strictly with 
the family. This pattern, of course, makes it hard for teachers to 
help her. 

Emily made a systematic attempt to put her adviser completely 
in loco parentis, discussing every intimate detail, asking advice 
on every issue that came up and working through her plan of life 
with a consistent substitution of adviser for parents during her 
time in college. Again in this instance, her wish for direction 
could be used to guide her toward greater independence. 

Stimulated by some of the faculty discussions on the sub- 
ject, a member of the faculty offered an hypothesis regard- 
ing the basis of a common pattern of response to authority. 
We shall present this, with slight modification, in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

One of the most striking things in certain freshman records 
is the way in which the thinking of some students is bound 
up with an authoritative figure, usually masculine. The 
teacher’s effort to get the girl to draw conclusions from facts 
strikes a barrier in the shape of a previous allegiance to the 
opinions of someone important to her, usually her father. 
Her allegiance is sometimes to an institution, such as the 
church, or to the climate of opinion in which she has grown 
up. However, with certain students almost any man is an 
adequate authority. The reports on Ernestine, for instance, 
show this tendency to take the opinion of a male figure {any 
male, one suspects, barring conflicts) as final. She quotes a 
male instructor (apparently in a thoroughly garbled version) 
on the futility of relief and city-planning projects, evidently 
with the intention of refuting what she considers to be the 
opinion of another teacher. Somewhat later she cites author- 
ity twice over in the same class session on the subject of the 
diet of Italian families on relief, “Garlic is very good for you. 
Out Italian gardener always said so.” Of this same student an- 
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other teacher reports a completely undiscriminating attribu- 
tion of authority to the printed word. “One remarkable fact 
about the paper was that every statement of opinion in it 
came directly from material that she had read and not from 
her own thinking. Consequently she would place the most 
contradictory statements side by side without apparently see- 
ing the inconsistency.” 

One teacher quotes a conversation with a student who 
found herself in conflict between two male authorities. “She 
stated that she was very confused. She carried my opinions 
to her father and he reduced them to absurdity; at the same 
time I was able to show her difficulties and inconsistencies 
with her father. I suggested that she might try to form her 
own opinions and think for herself rather than rely on her 
most recent meeting with me or her father for her ideas.” 
Later in the year this student undertook to write a paper on 
Wilson. Her teacher considered this a significant attempt to 
break away from the authority of her father. In conferences 
she indicated an opinion opposite to her father’s, but the pa- 
per proved ambiguous. 

The accoimt of Myra amounts to a parody of this situation; 
here, apparently, the opinions the student expresses count for 
nothing, the relationship with the instructor for everything. 
She waits with a “watchfully cat-like” expression till she has 
guessed the probable attitude of the instructor on any ques- 
tion, then gives it back to him as accurately as possible. “I 
have a number of times deliberately given her the wrong 
lead,” he says, “and watched her commit herself to what she 
realized a second or two later was an absurdity; but this low 
trick has been progressively less successful as she has be- 
come better acquainted with my prejudices and characteristic 
ways of reacting.” On one occasion Myra “had talked to a stu- 
dent about The Magic Mountain, and was interestingly 
double-barreled with regard to an apparent contradiction 
between what I had said about the book and what the other 
student had quoted her teacher as saying. (They were both 
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wrong.) She seemed to want at the same time to show me 
that I had inade a mistake, and that I was probably right 
nevertheless.” 

Theoretically, there is no reason why students should not 
respond with equal readiness to the opinions of women in- 
structors— accepting them or finding them in conflict with 
some previous allegiance — and unquestionably they do, but 
the instances in which the opinion is confused with the per- 
son appear to be much more striking in the case of men teach- 
ers. Opinion apparently speaks to such girls with masculine 
face and voice, even when women appear on the faculty in 
quasi-masculine authoritative roles. “I have such an admira- 
tion for my don,” says Harriet. “I always listen to everything 
he says as if he were God. Everybody laughs at me, because 
Tm always quoting him: ‘My don says this wouldn’t be good 
for me.’ I think he’s simply wonderful.” It would be valuable 
to have analogous records of undergraduate boys. 

Of the small number of girls whose thinking appears rela- 
tively free from authoritarian influence, girls not necessarily 
good thinkers but reasonably independent ones, some seem 
to have attained this capacity at the cost of identifying to 
some extent with a masculine role as defined in our culture. 
Some of these girls show either marked repression of feeling 
and instinct or an aggressive mode of expression that some- 
times involves enormous frankness on taboo subjects and (in 
one case) a habitual, passionate expression of feeling that is 
singularly unconvincing to the observer. Sometimes the girl’s 
appearance itself is slightly masculine. Sometimes her as- 
sumption of authority annoys her fellow students. 

A report on Bernice describes her aggressiveness and tend- 
ency to dominate the class, her superior ability, “egalitarian” 
attitude toward the instructor, and her great ambition. 

Her slow, seemingly overdeliberate delivery and evident “wisdom” 
tend to antagonize her classmates. She is quite slow on the re- 
bound and partly dehberately so because of her great need to 
carefully weigh me question from every possible angle, in terms 
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of all her past reading and experience in the matter. However, 
Bernice is not much disturbed evidently by these reactions of her 
classmates, and is quite able and willing to dominate them and 
even “over-rule” them in the course of the discussion. 

She gives the instructor an “autobiographic clue” in her de- 
scription of a character in Mae Sinclair’s novel The Belfry; 
in her words, the character “had ambition, set for himself 
definite goals, difficult goals and bombarded his way through 
imscalable walls to reach them.” 

Records of other students, however, indicate an abihty 
for independent thinking without any such untoward result. 
One hesitates to assume that in all of these other cases there 
has been no identification with a masculine role or with the 
father; it may simply be less obvious than in the preceding 
groups, or it may exist but not come out in the record. There 
is also the possibility that a student may show striking in- 
dependence in one field of thought but not in another, for 
instance, a student may appear able to “think” in the imper- 
sonal context of a natural science course but less able to do 
so in the social sciences where personal identifications may 
be involved. 

A record of Lavinia suggests an almost ideal development: 
“She is able to argue without rousing antagonism against her- 
self. . . . She rarely takes part unless there are new questions 
being raised in her mind. She is the rare student who always 
seems to be recreating herself as new data and point of view 
are presented.” 

Finally there is the account of Charlotte, who, while she is 
described as not primarily a thinker, appears to do what 
thinking she does quite independently. She is tremendously 
aggressive and dominates any class she is in, making life 
difficult for the instructor and greatly antagonizing other 
students. She combines great frankness and freedom in ideas, 
expression, and behavior with (one suspects, at least) re- 
pression of her deepest feelings. She overacts the emotion of 
the moment, whatever it may be, to the point of embarrassing 
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the other students. “When the papers were sad, Charlotte 
wept — dripped actual tears all over the table and into the 
ash-trays; when they were funny, or somebody cracked a joke, 
Charlotte bellowed and roared.” At the same time, I per- 
sonally found this girl’s autobiography as genuinely moving 
as anything in the records; she possesses such acute con- 
sciousness of her own experience and such unusual power 
to convey it that she commands the involuntary respect of 
the reader. It seems to me that her teacher’s commentary 
on this student raises a significant educational question: “Her 
diJBBculty is bred less of specific trauma or guilt than of pro- 
longed frustration and hunger for love.” 

It is probably fair to say that the relations which a student 
builds with her teachers and adviser reflect in varied ways 
the pattern of her previous relations with adults, both par- 
ents and teachers; she may transfer love and dependence 
from her parents to a new adult; she may transfer to a new 
teacher her dependence upon old teachers; she may project 
her rebellion against parents to new adults; she may use rap- 
port with new adults as a way of freeing herself and of sus- 
taining her rebellion against old ones. 

For many students, the mother, rather than the father, 
is the important authority. Sometimes, as with Virgilia, the 
student feels so coerced and tightly bound that all her emo- 
tions are concentrated in resentment against her mother’s 
domination. This resentment may be transferred to any 
women faculty who appear to be arbitrary or dominating. 
Conversely a sympathetic and permissive woman teacher is 
accepted as a “good mother.” Identification with a mother’s 
social-class values may, as with Caroline, prevent her daugh- 
ter from showing a receptive and understanding approach to 
problems of groups outside their own. Sometimes the mother’s 
social-class pattern may be used as a crutch to support the 
insecure daughter uncertain of her creative or intellectual 
possibilities. A girl may be so generally dependent upon a 
mother-authority that she chooses predominantly women 
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teachers and expects detailed directions from them, which 
the teachers, hopeful for the emergence of independence, are 
loath to give. Other girls, like Anne and possibly Charlotte, 
feel permanently deprived because of an earlier trauma from 
the death, illness, or lack of love from a mother, and continue 
to seek from aVoman teacher affection and support — ^warmffi 
which may be a ticket for good work from the student. (Anne 
said hotly, “I can’t do good work for any teacher who doesn’t 
hke me.”) 

In other instances, the authority problem of the student 
is not tied specifically to either a father or mother figure but 
appears related to the general family structure and treatment, 
and to the early responses of the girl as a little child. Here 
belongs the student who seems submerged by her family, 
dominated by their restrictions and limitations. She may ac- 
cept them in toto with the result that she is too shackled to ac- 
cept education at all, or, like Mabel, she may draw lines be- 
tween those restrictions she wiU accept and the points at 
which for the sake of her own development she will make her 
own choices. 

Another form of authority-dominated approach to educa- 
tion appears in the group of students who are so identified 
with a rigid set of ideals, or moral standards, or religious 
principles that certain areas of education are closed to them. 
Thus Belinda’s teachers complained that her romantic moral 
ideals interfered with her aesthetic understanding in an art 
coinrse; Rosalind’s religious loyalty made it impossible for her 
to understand principles of genetics and evolution; a nar- 
row Puritan morality made it hard for another girl to con- 
sider problems of human relationships from other than a 
rigidly moralistic viewpoint. 

A common authority-dependence appears in students who 
carry over, from all their previous education and training, 
the sense that an older and wiser source will provide the an- 
swer: the teacher can give it; certain books, or alas for some 
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girls, all books can give it — and as a student her job is to find 
out what the book says. This need for answers was a fre- 
quent complaint in teacher reports at the beginning of our 
study of students’ interests and needs; the first exploratory 
courses often threw the student on her own to discover her 
own truths as well as her ovra interests. Teachers now realize 
that this need for answers is often not a superficial result of 
authoritative secondary-school training, but a need deeply 
rooted in the students’ personality structure, and thus out- 
grovra slowly if at all. 

At this point we see most sharply that all of the early ex- 
periences of the girl growing up in her segment or segments 
of our culture define the possibilities which will actually be 
open to her at college. As a result of those experiences she has 
developed her own particular combination of patterns of 
docility, rebelliousness, identification, or independence. This 
combination of patterns will block or give added stimulus to 
the experiences oflFered by the college. 

Implications for Guidance 

The personality problems within this group may vary in 
rigidity and resistance to change. Some students who come 
to college quite dependent, resistant, or given to idealizing 
authority may grow rapidly, under good handling, toward a 
more objective and independent relation to their work; others 
may remain incorrigibly dependent, resistant, or idol wor- 
shiping. 

The important point here is that students of different au- 
thority attitudes may require very different handling. This 
may have to come from an institution or teacher selected to 
meet their needs, or from the flexibility of a teacher who is 
able to give different students differing kinds and amounts 
of authority. Thus a student who is very dependent on au- 
thority may need to have close direction to begin with, with 
a gradual tapering off as the student achieves more inde- 
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pendence; a very resistant student may develop confidence 
in a teacher who gives her freedom at the start but adds direc- 
tion as she becomes able to accept it. 

In the case of students who need specifically masculine or 
feminine authority, a man and a woman teacher may work 
cooperatively together and evolve for her a constructive rela- 
tion to the authority she ignores by taking on temporary roles 
of father and mother surrogates. 

It is to be expected that students with strong authority 
needs may not be weaned to complete independence; but 
through identification with the broader values of the college 
or individual teachers in the college they may still find a 
wider base for life after college than they could otherwise 
have had. 



SUMMARY OF DYNAMIC FACTORS IN 
LEARNING 


CONTRIBUTIONS to & iicw Understanding of human develop- 
ment are coming from such varied fields as medicine and 
physiology, anthropology, and various branches of psy- 
chology. At certain points these contributions come to a 
focus and show us that an organism is in many ways unified 
in its sequences of adjustment and development. The field of 
psychosomatic medicine is largely concerned with the physi- 
cal manifestations of emotional maladjustment and anthro- 
pological studies have suggested that common patterns of 
illness in groups may be symptoms of common adjustment 
problems of those groups. Both Gestalt and psychoanalytic 
approaches to personality reveal mechanisms of general per- 
sonality adaptation which are reflected in specific expres- 
sions of social or vocational behavior. Books such as Emotion 
and the Educative Process ^ have presented the implications 
for education to be found in these related fields of research. 

Our findings however have been reached by a very d’ffer- 
ent method: the summarizing and organizing of teachers’ 
observations of students. Frequently these observations were 
made by teachers who had little or no technical knowledge of 
the principles emerging from the experimental disciplines 
referred to above; yet what they have recorded is congruent 
with these principles. The following summary of dynamic 
principles of learning and growth is offered not as a defin- 
itive report of applications of principles of dynamic psy- 
chology and related fields but as a condensed statement of 
generalizations which have emerged from these teachers’ 
observations. 

The personality of each student has its own character: it 
is loosely or tightly organized, around a narrow or broad 

1 American Council on Education, Washington, D,C., 1938. 
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group of values, and has relied on its own ways of achieving 
values and tolerating disappointments. This basic character 
determines whether and how much a student will become 
educated in the sense used in this book, and in what terms 
and by what stages she will grow. The methods used by each 
character to sustain itself and to grow are the dynamic 
factors that define the pattern of individual education which 
we have considered as almost a synonym for growth. They 
may conveniently be grouped around foci such as these: 

ways of relating oneself to the world of activity, thought and 
skills: these will underlie the kinds of interests, skills, and 
activities pursued by a student and the tempo and way she 
pursues them; 

ways of thinking of oneself in relation to other people, and one’s 
place in the social world of one’s peers; 
ways of responding to the world of reality and authority; 
ways of dealing with problems of different kinds: kinds of think- 
ing, feeling and behavior which respond to problems per- 
ceived as soluble, and to problems perceived as difficult or 
insoluble. 

Each of these groups will require separate discussion. 

Relating Oneself to the World of Activity and Thought 
At any age from the preschool level to college level, we 
find diflFerences such as these: one student has a "drinking-in” 
orientation; another has the will to master or to accomplish, 
or to acquire the power of expertness; others want something 
to do, their interests appear to function as a release, providing 
an outlet, a “giving-out” experience; in contrast to these are 
students who have a possessive feeling about their interests 
in education — ^in their case amassing learning is almost equiv- 
alent to amassing money. These variant feelings are refliected 
in the attitude toward examinations, which offer the educa- 
tionally possessive Midas an opportunity to show what he has 
accumulated but mean little to the doer or to the student 
whose “drinlong-m” is his private satisfaction (and little he 
cares what the instructor knows or thinks). Similarly, extra- 
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mural projects will seem to the doer to be the only real edu- 
cation; while the "drinking-in” student may be interested in 
such projects only as long as they provide him with new op- 
portunities for assimilation. Tasks of writing, reading, organ- 
izing material, thinking, criticizing, field work, laboratory 
work, will be felt as relevant or irrelevant, satisfying or un- 
satisfying in relation to such orientations as these. 

The attitudes mentioned, and others similar to them that 
will come to the mind of the teacher who reads this, are in- 
timately related to the patterns of sensory and motor response 
which a student has usually built up by the time he comes 
to college. Thus, a “diinking-in” child or college student is 
apt to have a greater sensory than motor development. Visual 
and auditory experiences furnish excitement to these recep- 
tive students. The doer, on the other hand, is apt to have 
greater motor development. In his case the activity into 
which he throws himself may be running a recreation club 
for potentially delinquent children. Much of the high mo- 
rale noted in some of the newer colleges probably derives 
from the satisfactions now available to the active students 
whose natural media of learning are neglected by a program 
composed of lecture courses only. 

If we had complete case studies of college students from 
birth, we might find that these different orientations — 
drinking-in, doing, mastering, possessing, releasing — ^have 
been characteristic of the child almost from early months, 
and that they are traceable both to primary preferences of a 
constitutional sort (since we find babies to whom sensory 
satisfactions are most important and other babies to whom 
motor outlets are most important) and to early handling 
which gave praise or reproof for early motor explorations and 
satisfaction or disappointment in early sensory experiences. 

Other attitudes to be included in this discussion are con- 
cerned with the role played by activities. To one student, 
work interests form a satisfying use of talent and the basis for 
a contribution to the social group; to another, they represent 
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an escape from social problems; to another, they provide an 
avenue to skill, which is felt to be an important defense 
against insecurities. There are still others to whom work in- 
terests are merely gap-fillers in a busy social life, or to whom 
the activity itself is the chief area of satisfaction. The varying 
roles played by work interests will determine the value placed 
on the work — ^whether it justifies the temporary depletion of 
great fatigue or is merely worth a lick and a promise. 

Oneself in Relation to Other People 
Students from different backgrounds bring different assets 
and handicaps of orientation which influence their work. 
Students from financially limited groups sometimes exag- 
gerate the gap between their own immaturity and the 
Imowledge of the professionally trained expert and feel that 
important work is never for them; they accept a static social 
role which limits not only their conception of what educa- 
tion can do for them but also the zest with which they pursue 
their education. Students from the so-called privileged classes 
often suffer from analogous misconceptions; because their ac- 
quaintances have been chiefly women of leisure whose main 
responsibilities were those of hostess, such students cannot 
imagine themselves as useful and competent in any line of 
work, nor can they imagine satisfaction from it. In each 
of these instances &e girl’s conception of herself in relation 
to her group limits the level of her educational aspiration, 
or leads to conflict or to a later awakening. Students from 
both types of limited backgroimd may, however, derive an 
important stimulus and other assets from the very environ- 
ment that seemed to handicap those we have just been dis- 
cussing. Some young people of underprivileged background 
are challenged to outgrow their limitations; some students 
from financially privileged homes are stimulated to learn as 
much as possible about the world they have not known. In 
each case the individual student’s response to her experience 
is an expression of her own way of structuring her world; and 
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may be different both from what was done and from what 
was expected by her parents. 

The inner character of her educational experience is also 
affected by other attitudes toward herself in relation to peo- 
ple. Field work, whether taking the form of active organiza- 
tion or merely of field observation and interviewing, is greatly 
affected by the unconscious attitudes of open friendliness, of 
liking people, as compared with timidity, anxiety, or cov- 
ered hostility toward people as individuals or toward people 
of different groups. Freedom of exchange of ideas in and out 
of class is affected by touchiness, negativism, exclusiveness, 
detachment, or power needs directed toward people; a stu- 
dent cannot be a good member of a class discussion group or 
of a midnight bull session unless she is sufficiently flexible 
and socially adaptable to be capable of the give and take 
which is the stuff of good discussion. 

Response to the World of Reality and of Authority 

We have discussed in the preceding chapter the im- 
portance of passive, dependent, defiant or hostile, coopera- 
tive, and identifying attitudes toward authority; these are 
important in determining a child’s response to the varying 
kinds of authority from the beginning of his school years, 
and often are considered by parents or advisers in makffig an 
intelligent decision about the kind of school or college to 
which a given student should go. A child may need clear 
authority because he is dependent upon direction, or because 
his activities are so scattered by his own conflicting impulses 
that without external limits they will become disorganized 
and destructive, bringing no more satisfaction to himself 
than to the group he is disrupting. Another student may need 
a more amorphous, less organized situation, one that is rela- 
tively free from a directing authority; this is the case if she 
is too easily limited when authority is given or if she can 
get along very well and function most productively in a free 
situation. 
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From this point of view, students who need a rigid cur- 
riculum for the direction it gives will doubtless gravitate 
toward it and often find great satisfaction in it; some students 
who need freedom come to colleges like this one in order to 
get it. Other students prescribe a rigid curriculum for them- 
selves when a freer atmosphere mights be better for their 
growth, and, as we shall see in the case of Anne, students 
have come here for freedom who were not able to use it to 
the satisfaction of their teachers, and who succeeded better 
under a more regimented system. 

The significant point is that the student s pattern of re- 
sponse to a given kind of authority is important in determin- 
ing ivhat use she will make of her educational situation; and 
that there is no evidence that any one authority pattern in 
education is good for all students at any given stage of their 
college work. Some students need freedom in their fresh- 
man year but can take increasing direction as they mature. 
Others must begin with close direction but are able to use 
freedom more constructively by the end of their college years. 
Throughout this discussion it is essential to bear in mind the 
fact that when we speak of a student’s need for direction or 
for freedom, or for a particular combination of both, we do 
not assume that her character structure is permanently fixed 
in that mold. A need for direction is always seen — ^sometimes 
too optimistically — as a temporary need which if wisely met 
may yield to a more independent approach as the student 
grows. 

Dealing with Problems 

We have noted faculty complaints that some students are 
too involved in details, while others fly high, wide, and hand- 
some on airy generalizations. Such habitual methods of work 
may be seen as different ways of dealing with problems, each 
of which takes on the character of an escape whenever details 
or abstractions go beyond the point of effectiveness for the 
purpose they are serving. Both methods appear in students 
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who are reported by teachers to have difficulty in integrating 
detail or factual evidence with their generalizations. This dif- 
ficulty in bringing things into relation often appears in a con- 
text of other difficulties in achieving integrated relationships, 
even with people. In contrast to the evasive method of rely- 
ing to excess upon either details or abstractions are the fol- 
lowing methods: straight repression or defense by denial of 
the problem; or an attempt to forget it and to go ahead with 
other jobs. Either of these may lead to partial success, with, 
however, a considerable residue of tension. Often, more ac- 
tive conflicts arise and these are reflected in worrying atti- 
tudes toward work and in an indecisiveness which may affect 
areas of study not closely connected with the conflict area. 

Indirect attacks on problems may sometimes be successful; 
this occurs when a student who is concerned about a family 
or sex problem tries to build up general background for ap- 
proaching it instead of bringing the problem itself into dis- 
cussion or even into her reading. Even a direct attack may 
not be effective if the student is excessively objective and 
does not let herself experience the emotional responses natu- 
ral to successive phases of dealing with the problem. The in- 
direct approach defeats its purpose when it becomes a com- 
pulsive preoccupation with an area of work; the problem is 
then further and further elaborated, intellectually, without 
being brought out into the open or near to a solution. 

All of these problem-solving attitudes may be contrasted 
with the direct attack characteristic of certain students who 
do not feel threatened by any one specific difficulty and who 
can both think and feel their way through to a solution. The 
direct attack, however, appears to some teachers to evade 
the important functions of education, since often a teacher 
wants to see that the student sets any problem in a broad, 
intellectual perspective, whether the student wants this or 
not. In short, the desirable approach from a mental-hygiene 
point of view is not necessarily the one which all teachers 
will accept. 
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Whatever the approach of the student, there will be points 
at which her ways of solving problems will conform or con- 
flict with the expectations of teachers concerning effective 
procedures in work. Whether the student gets educated or 
not may depend partly on the answer to the question whether 
the teacher’s ways of elaborating problems intellectually, 
and of retreating into details or into abstractions serve to re- 
inforce or counteract a student’s evasions, to defeat or sus- 
tain her efforts at solving problems important to her. 

Intimately related to the ways of dealing with problems 
just discussed are the ways of thinking and working which 
teachers have been so much concerned about in the records 
that lie behind this book. Teachers generally have wanted 
students to develop an integrated ability to reason, under- 
stand, create, with freedom from excess emotional freight and 
with an inner unity of feeling and thought and the construc- 
tive use of emotion. Such unity emerges from the quality of 
adjustment which a student’s way of solving problems has 
given her. If she has evaded, repressed, or in other ways in- 
adequately dealt with, the most important problems in her 
life she may carry a weight of anxiety, of unresolved tension, 
which is reflected in the disintegration of thought and feel- 
ing observed by faculty. She cannot organize her ideas, think 
straight, focus on new facts long enough to remember them, 
or respond to new problems outside the arena of her little 
egocentric world of tension, until she has learned how to deal 
with her basic problems comfortably. She cannot communi- 
cate her feelings in expressive areas such as singing, piano, 
visual arts, or writing, as long as her energy is consumed by 
the effort to hold conflicts under rein. If she has resorted to 
the safety of mechanical routines as a way of coping with 
diflBculty she may have trouble responding to new insights, 
ideas, and perceptions. 

In a nutshell, her deepest patterns of dealing vdth life will 
be reflected in her work as well as her social relations; each 
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of the case studies in Part II will in some way illustrate this 
thesis and in a few cases we can see how finding a solution 
released a student for the kind of integrated educational de- 
velopment expected by her teachers. ( See Patsy, pp. 356 ff. ) 




PART 11: INDIVIDUAL STUDIES 




INTRODUCTION 


TOE FOLLOWING SUMMARIES of a group of life historics of stu- 
dents in college will be clearer if we outline briefly how the 
records for these studies came into being. Certain records are 
routine at the college; these include written reports from each 
instructor consulted by a student in the days of registration; 
four reports per year by each of the teachers and the adviser 
with whom she is working, based on weekly conferences as 
well as upon class and written work; and summary notes by 
the Student Work Committee, which reviews the status of 
each student and also consults with the teachers of students 
who have presented special problems. The nature of these 
reports will be clear from the quotations in the longer case 
studies. In addition to these, weekly notes on certain students 
were kept by teachers of special courses for freshmen who 
received financial aid from the General Education Board. 
Henry Ladd organized the data from these sources for his 
first draft of each case study, then completed the studies with 
the aid of special records made by teachers working with 
these students in their last two years. 

The use of these records for the case summaries differs 
from the use made of them by teachers at work. In practice, 
teachers who know one another will constantly weigh obser- 
vations of one against another in the light of their opinion of 
the habitual bias of each teacher, as well as her tendencies 
to dramatize, defend, minimize or identify with given atti- 
tudes and ways of behaving. One teacher is typically optimis- 
tic, another is generally overprotective, another hard-boiled. 
This balancing of data is of course especially necessary when 
the picture of a student is only partially complete, as during 
freshman year, and when any given discussion may be heavily 
weighted with impressionistic or technical comments, ex 
cathedra diagnoses or premature conclusions. For these case 
studies the observations of teachers are more guarded, being 
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“on the record,” and are treated additively on the assumption 
that since each study is based on the observations of several 
teachers in each of several years, the total picture will have 
added validity because of the broad base from which it grows. 
Nevertheless, blind spots, projections, differences in stand- 
ards will appear and must be accepted as an almost inevitable 
result of the ambitious attempt to probe the deeper springs 
of motivation in work and social life. We do not excuse them. 
We believe they occur universally in evaluating students in 
every institution and are quite as real behind more objective- 
looking marks as they are in obviously subjective records. We 
feel that the best way to get beyond them is to continue to 
exchange observations of students, to continue to try to un- 
derstand them, and to try in addition to learn how to correct 
our own blind spots and biases through this exchange. 

It is not easy to see “the whole student”; we have to watch 
not only the quality of her work, but the meaning of this to 
her in relation to her present growth and future prospects, 
and the hypothesis growing from the process must be con- 
stantly checked and evaluated. To a large extent this is the 
task of the Student Work Committee, comprising the Di- 
rector of Education, the Psychiatrist and three members 
elected by the faculty. This group has all the data available 
but lacks the personal contact which often involves a degree 
of identification with the student important for her security 
but not a good guarantee of objective evaluation of her. 
Thus the raw material of teachers’ reports, each with its in- 
articulate as well as articulate value systems and educational 
philosophy, undergoes a careful process of sifting by the Stu- 
dent Work Committee. In this process, personalities of in- 
dividual teachers and dons as sources of information are 
themselves sifted and evaluated, and corrections, sugges- 
tions, and conclusions are referred back to the teachers and 
adviser. 

The long reports on studies by Henry Ladd include four 
students who are followed through four years of college (ex- 
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cept Fern who left college after three years). These four 
students differ greatly in abilities and in personality. Priscilla 
is a girl of the highest scholastic aptitude, Louise is of 
average ability, while Fern and Hortense are of limited abil- 
ity, according to the American Council Test. Fern and Hor- 
tense share the quahty of determined pursuit of their own 
very different goals. Louise and Priscilla have difficulty over 
a long period of time in different ways in identifying with 
clear goals; Priscilla does outstanding work, however, and 
Louise’s achievement was considerable, although her teach- 
ers all felt dissatisfied with her irregular written work. In 
the cases of these two girls, family pressures and problems 
created tension that interfered with the deepest relation to in- 
terests or goals. Louise’s related problem of ambivalent atti- 
tude toward authority appeared to underhe her tendency 
always to see two sides of a question so irresistibly that any 
final conclusion was impossible to reach. Like some other stu- 
dents, but in contrast with Priscilla whose family problems 
led to an urgent desire to rmderstand and to get as much 
help as possible from psychology and related sciences, Louise 
dodged any direct attack on her problems via psychology. 

Both Priscilla and Louise shared a desire to prove their 
abihty to a skeptical male authority, uncle or father, and in 
both cases this defensive stimulus did not lead to a stable, 
growing interest. Both needed help, but got it a very differ- 
ent way; Priscilla objectified and analyzed her problems, 
while from time to time Louise accepted scraps of insight 
offered by the understanding and discreet adviser. Both girls 
showed growth: Priscilla’s lay in her abihty to face and deal 
with family problems; Louise’s, in her acceptance of and in- 
sight into herself — ^her practical sound understanding con- 
tributed m the end to her grasp of hterature. This was in 
many ways a contrast to Priscilla: it was possible for her to 
understand people in books that she had not imderstood at 
home and to carry this into a greater acceptance of these 
real people. Yet at times Fern and Priscilla both shared the 
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experience of working through their own problems via litera- 
ture. 

Louise, Fern, and Hortense all shared feelings of inade- 
quacy which were expressed or compensated for in diflEerent 
ways. Louise’s way was that of flighty, scattered activity; 
Hortense developed a tight defensive rigidity expressed in 
scornful superior attitudes toward her own age group as well 
as in overdressed clothes; Fern tackled and conquered one 
area of insecurity at a time — first her own age group, then 
the faculty. With both Fern and Hortense improvement 
followed the achievement of greater security in one area. Ap- 
preciation and being given lots of rope at certain periods per- 
formed an important function for both. 

Along with these si m ilarities there were many fundamental 
contrasts between these girls, and the reader will find illus- 
trations of a number of points discussed in Part I: the cu- 
mulative character of intellectual growth; the release of 
increased ability in a new field after the achievement of ma- 
turity in one area; Fern’s need for a “structured” type of ma- 
terial and clear directions, and Louise’s need of freedom from 
heavy authoritative pressure; the failure of direct suggestion 
with Hortense and the success of indirect approaches. 

Space limitation has required that the studies as originally 
written be cut to half of their original length or less. This has 
been done by eliminating large amounts of documentary 
material and in some cases by condensing the discussion. In 
all cases I have tried to retain the structure and insights 
which Henry Ladd gave to these studies; some of them were 
finished; others were in an incomplete stage but are included 
because the material seemed to justify it. I have also at- 
tempted not to produce a finished tidy result but to retain for 
the reader the experience of learning with the teachers who 
were learning about their students — ^with some of the repe- 
titions and contradictions which slow accumulations and ob- 
servations involve, and with no masking of the trial and error 
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process followed by teachers attempting to imderstand and 
work with these students. 

These studies will, we hope, correct some false impressions 
that may have arisen from the observations in Part I. If it 
appeared that problems of attitude toward authority, or 
toward learning, could easily be divorced from other aspects 
of the student s relation to work — ^whether she appeared shy 
or hostile to the teachers, rigidly overorganized or scattered 
and disorganized in her work habits — these studies make it 
clear that such a divorce can only occur by abstraction. At 
the level of the student-at-work, Anne’s need for being liked 
by the teacher, the brilliance of her insights in the warm 
situation of a conference with a teacher who likes her, the 
absence of fmrther development and organization of these 
insights when she is away from the conference situation, 
are all of a piece. 

The striking visual gifts of Hortense, coupled with her 
hmited or slowly developing intellectual capacities at a 
broader level, were doubtless rooted in constitutional factors. 
But for the rest — ^her lack of real warmth and genuine rela- 
tions with other girls, her lack of ability to feel life deeply, her 
snobbery and prestige values — ^were a part of her relations 
with people and constituted an equally deep basis for the 
limitations of her work. We could go through all these eleven 
studies in this fashion and show how, in each case, what the 
student is in her basic self — ^her deepest values and needs — 
provides the direction and limitations of her work at any given 
time, and her development through her years in college. 



AMBITION, NARROW TALENT, AND A 
RIGID PERSONALITY: HORTENSE 


HORTENSE came to college with a very definite purpose: she 
wanted either to take an A.B. in art, or to have two years of 
preparatory work in college and then to study art in Europe. 
By art she did not mean the history of art, she meant “doing 
it.” She said in her application form that she wanted to do 
things for herself and do them well. She said, “I want to be- 
come an individual and not just a member of a crowd. . . . 
I want to be with the people I'd hke to have for friends the 
rest of my life.” She chose Sarah Lawrence because it would 
further these purposes and because of its good art courses 
and its nearness to New York City, and added, “It also had 
other courses that I’d like to fit into my study of art.” 

Her initial registration interviews were marked by a de- 
fensive attitude; she almost but not quite said, “What a waste 
of my time; I know what I want, why talk about it!” How- 
ever, she made an effort to comply, to state her reasons for 
wanting to take certain courses clearly and finally. This gave 
her a brittle, rather prim aspect which fitted with her ex- 
tremely neat, orderly appearance: the line of the lip rouge 
was exact; the blonde hair tightly and intricately coiffured; 
the whole effect just a httle “dressed up.” So, too, were her 
replies — ^neat and just a little dressed up. 

Hortense was eighteen. She came from a family which had 
achieved considerable social and financial success. Both par- 
ents were graduates of a Western university, and her father 
was president of a large industrial concern. Hortense had be- 
come conscious of the social privileges and position of her 
family — at least she talked about them more than many stu- 
dents do. She had no brothers, had one sister considerably 
younger than herself. Hortense had been sent to a school of 
excellent academic reputation and was nineteenth in a class 
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of 53 when she graduated. She was said to have special 
abihty in art, to have been active in school affairs, but to have 
a narrower interest than the school community. This was 
qualified by an allusion to her social position, which for some 
reason or other seems to have been considered relevant: “she 
has a place [family position] naturally, and doesn’t have to 
make one for herself.” 

There was no doubt that Hortense felt she knew why she 
had come to college and what she wanted from college. If 
motivation was to be judged by the spoken word, this was 
clear: she wanted art, and she “wanted art in a practical way” 
because it was “practical with her hands” and because she 
had been advised to specialize in ceramics. She would not 
listen to arguments about a complete or full training. To one 
teacher who suggested literature she replied that it might be 
“useful in becoming acquainted with people and situations 
outside the studio,” To another teacher’s suggestion of social 
psychology she repUed that she had heard of it but wanted 
to know for what it could be useful. She appeared to both 
teachers timid, stubborn, and determined to get what she 
came for. The teachers advised the Registration Committee 
that “something should be done to lead her — gently, because 
she wiU resist any efforts that she can see coming — into other 
fields.” 

The advice was precisely followed; certain teacher.:, were 
suggested to her for consultation in the areas of literature 
and psychology. She had insisted that she must take history 
of art because her mother wished it — ^she didn’t have any 
other reason; she was also convinced that one would have, 
she supposed, to take literature. She saw several of the teach- 
ers mentioned and expeditely settled her program: ceramics 
and design, introduction to literature and introduction to 
psychology. She gave no sign of change in her fundamental 
attitude. She understood the literature and psychology were 
necessary but by no means interesting adjuncts to the art 
studio. Her adviser became the teacher in the literature course. 
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After four weeks Hortense indicated as politely as possible 
to her adviser that she could not continue in the psychology 
course. Arrangements were made for her to shift into a course 
called The Child in the Family, where the approach to psy- 
chological problems was less academic, the procedures in 
individual work more flexible, and the material concerned 
chiefly with child psychology. Toward the end of the year it 
was also arranged for the teacher in the art studio to become 
her adviser, because Hortense’s interest suggested a basis for 
closer and perhaps more constructive rapport. 

The attitude of the three teachers toward Hortense and her 
work is unusually consistent and reflects the degree to which 
the work in the different fields meant something to her. 
Neither her literature nor her psychology teacher could see 
any real development during the first year. The former rated 
her achievement and capacity as moderate. The latter rated 
her capacity for college work as slight but her achievement 
rose to moderate in the middle of the year and then slid back 
to slight. Her effort in these courses was frequently cited as 
uneven but often strong effort was shown. In ceramics and 
design her achievement was consistently good; toward the 
end of the year her effort was uneven, but her capacity was 
rated good; her total development, however, was rated only 
moderate. At the end of the year there was general agree- 
ment that little had occurred in Hortense s education, but 
no one of her teachers was willing to have her dropped. Even 
her psychology teacher, in whose course Hortense had shown 
the least sustained interest and effort, recommended that 
she continue toward the two-year diploma, but that she might 
need three years to get it. 

In a good many ways the year was indirectly profitable to 
Hortense; her teachers came closer to understanding her — 
at least to the point where they agreed that it would be vain 
to attempt a broadening process by direct exposure to a 
variety of subjects. Her literature teacher and her adviser 
agreed at the end of the year that any education she was to 
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get would have to come by following her dominant and, at 
the present time exclusive, interest in art. This conclusion 
was reached after a great variety of trial and error in the 
literature course (which was especially planned for explor- 
ing the possibilities of a student) and a very flexible program 
of work in psychology. 

Some brief indication of the nature of Hortense’s behavior 
and her attitudes may be useful in suggesting the problem 
facing the adviser at the end of the year. In both courses 
records were kept of the reading done, as well as some ac- 
count of conferences, and many notes on remarks made by 
Hortense that suggested her attitudes toward the world she 
lived in as well as the subjects she was studying. 

Hortense had a very clear sense of what her obligations 
were. Soon after changing to the course on The Child in the 
Family she submitted a paper covering "make-up” reading; 
it was illogical, badly stated, contained the merest trace of 
books read, but nevertheless it was done. She told the teacher 
that she loved the course, and she meant it, evidently; but 
this did not keep her from being inattentive in class a great 
deal of the time. She began observing in the nursery school. 
Somewhat the same conffict between will and spirit appeared 
in her participation and contacts with children. She was by 
turns timid or aggressive, conscientious but generally inept. 
She herself admitted that she often thought the children 
should be spanked and that she was afraid of doing the wrong 
thing with them. When she took part in playing or working 
with them she would occasionally help them too much with 
drawing and have to be restrained. She noticed only obvious 
things about the school and was not very observant of the 
children. During December, January, and February she 
worked consistently and intelligently on a project on chil- 
dren’s art. She became genuinely interested; and spent some 
time during vacation giving tests to children near her home. 
During this period her attitude toward the teacher shifted 
markedly from one of pleasant diflSdence to that of an in- 
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terested co-worker. She had serious moments of fear before 
handing in her project, but was reassured by its success, took 
criticism in the most constructive way and followed every 
single suggestion before presenting her report to the class 
early in March. 

During a short unit of lectures presenting biological in- 
formation on the nervous system, on heredity, and glands, she 
lost interest, but was attentive to a lecture on determination 
of sex and on disease. Her second project was much less 
successful than that on children’s art. She had suggested 
studying the feeble-minded, but was quite willing to shift 
to the subject of Special Abilities in Children at the teacher’s 
suggestion. She began with some show of resolution but con- 
stant pressure was needed to keep her at the task. The result 
was perfunctory. Toward the end of the year her work 
dropped to the minimum. She was able to maintain a frank 
and well-intentioned attitude with the teacher in conference, 
but classwork was obviously a bore. 

During the middle of tlie year Hortense had a long con- 
ference with her teacher about her family. She introduced 
the subject herself, as it was relevant to certain class discus- 
sions on the child in the family. The record offers the fol- 
lowing summary: 

Hortense stayed an extra hour to rage over her parents’ treat- 
ment of her. She commented on her father’s insistence that she 
keep a detailed account of expenditures. If her books don’t balance, 
he sends them back to her to straighten out. At this time she was 
highly incensed because she had telephoned asking for permission 
to go to the Dartmouth Carnival with a man whom the family did 
not know. She also commented briefly that she was not allowed 
to have many week-ends, that she is never allowed to stay at a 
New York hotel, that it’s no fun to go home for holiday week-ends 
because her friends are away. She built up a picture of her mother 
as a submissive individual who tries to placate the father. 

On this same occasion she went into detail about early memories 
of teachers, spoke of how she hated her sixth grade teacher who 
had accused her unjustly of having kept a pedometer over the 
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summer months. The teacher herself found it in die fall, but Hor- 
tense has never forgiven her for the accusation. 

She also discussed her early relation to her younger sister. Says 
that she remembers climbing into the crib with the young baby 
and of being severely scolded. She also remembers having raided 
the pantry and of having divided a box of cookies with the young 
baby and of the scolding she got in that connection. She seemed 
to me to present much of the typical adolescent rebellion charac- 
teristic of aggressive personalities who have been held down by 
parents. 

The routine aspects of Hortense’s work in literature were 
satisfactory so far as moral effort was concerned; she did all 
her tasks. Her reading, however, was without imagination or 
sympathy; her writing unclear and without mechanical fa- 
cility of any land; she could not express herself well orally. 
She was far from silent and appeared to enjoy participation 
in any and all discussions, but ‘^er chatter,” notes one of her 
teachers, “was either difficult to imderstand, or made up of 
cliches of the liberty but not license’ type.” She enjoyed firing 
off generalizations picked up here and there. 

The reading of the course ranged through a great variety 
of types and subjects, from controversial essays on social, 
religious, or moral topics to highly imaginative pieces of fic- 
tion. Hortense was tangled in a mass of prejuffices, which 
represented, it appeared, the intellectual climate of her home. 
This was not surprising, but the immersion in prejudice was 
so complete, “the clinging so tenacious, as to render her out- 
standing” in the teacher’s experience. “It seems at times,” he 
notes, “as if her very life depended upon her defending to 
the last ditch the family’s way of life and thought.” 

It was difficult to tell what she really was. Her exterior and 
much of her behavior presented a hard, enameled compla- 
cency which fitted the hypothesis that she was really a very 
practical minded httle “go-getter.” On the other hand, the 
tendency to take everything personally or to relate it to her 
own and her family’s world and to be completely final about 
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it seemed at times to suggest a defense against some desperate 
insecurity. With this fitted her extreme snobbery; she seemed 
sure of her position in her own little world, incurious about 
anything outside it and quite sure that the people outside 
of her set did not really count. Would she have been so cer- 
tain they did not matter if she had not been essentially afraid 
of them or something they represented? Her behavior in the 
ceramics studio also suggested this necessity for demonstrat- 
ing her technical superiority, her advanced knowledge, not 
once or twice, but again and again. There appeared to be 
a compulsion continually to prove herself the authority on 
methods and technique, particularly in relation to other 
students. 

By the end of the term Hortense had had, in her own opin- 
ion, quite enough ‘Taroadening.” She stated in no uncertain 
terms that her program for next year must consist in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and history of art. To the suggestion that this 
was perhaps unduly specialized, she replied, “Well, I came 
here to study art.” When it was asked, “Why didn’t you go 
to art school?” Hortense paused and was very patient in her 
exact answer: “I came here so that I could get something 
besides art. Now I have got it, and I can go ahead and study 
art. 

Her adviser summarizes the situation toward the end of 
May: 

She has a quick reaction to ideas and materials in the studio. 
Her first expression is often negative — but not always. She ques- 
tions a new method of procedure or a tedious one before she ac- 
cepts it. For example, she was one of the first in the group to 
understand the painting instructor’s tie-up with biology and work 
from the model, but she saw no reason why he did not begin at 
another point which seemed to her more logical. ... I watched 
her closely after that. . . . She was using his method of building 
up form, but was beginning with the head rather than room space 
as had been suggested. She was making good sketches. 

She is outstanding in descriptive geometry [short unit connected 
with art] . She is able to visualize forms very quickly and enjoys 
it very much. 
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She has had previous work in ceramics. This confidence and her 
natural interest in showing people what to do caused some con- 
fusion at the beginning of the year. Our methods seemed slow and 
wasteful of energy to her. . . . Students do not have an unkindly 
feeling toward her even if she is a little bossy. . . . But one said 
to me, ‘Tsn t it a shame Hortense doesn’t take more pains with her 
work? If she did she could do anything.” But I see filiat she is tak- 
ing more pains all the time. ... It also took time to convince her 
that the chemistry of glazes was of value. She said, ‘'You can buy 
better colors, and to work out colors and to put them on tiles is 
too slow.” But the intellectual manipulation interests her . . . she 
has done good work in spurts in this. 

From my experience and talks with her about her work in gen- 
eral, I feel that she may run into great diJBBculties . . . that the 
careful planning of next year s work will be of greatest importance. 
Because she needs wider experience or broadening is no reason 
she can take it. 

The final conclusion accorded perfectly with the comment 
of her literature teacher: “Art is where her talent lies, and 
it is in that area, and that area alone, that she sees any point 
in learning anything, or has the least curiosity. Anything 
which can be done for her educationally must start there.” 

Without further discussion her adviser proceeded upon 
this hypothesis for discussing her second-year program. Be- 
cause of the interest in the short unit in geometry and her 
excellent rapport with the teacher who conducted this, Hor- 
tense was quite willing to try a course in physics. The aca- 
demic humanities and social sciences were put aside and she 
was encouraged to work full time in both painting and sculp- 
ture. 

Her record during the second year demonstrates the wis- 
dom of the hypothesis upon which the program was planned. 
It is not merely that her achievements are rated better than 
the year before, and considerably above the level which the 
intelligence tests indicate, but after the middle of the year 
there are no more comments upon her trying to boss people. 
When the Committee on Student Work interviews her fac- 
ulty in the spring, questioning whether or not she should re- 
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ceive the diploma this year or spend another year working 
toward it, her three teachers were united in recommending 
not only the diploma but a return to college for junior and 
senior work. Her talent in painting and sculpture is recog- 
nized; in the latter her final rating is high, beyond that of 
most college students, in the former the rating is well above 
college average. 

In the physics course she is rated moderate in capacity 
with better than moderate achievement. She responds readily 
to criticism, that is, she improves in her reporting on experi- 
ments and in reading, which were her weak points at the be- 
ginning of the year. She was consistently good in laboratory 
work. At the beginning of the year she tended not to listen 
to other students in class, which might well have been a 
gesture of the sort of superiority she had demonstrated the 
year before. But this disappears; from the middle of the 
year on, the reports refer to her participation in class as ex- 
cellent. 

In sculpture, she began the year with remarkable achieve- 
ment in drawing and modeling in clay. When she came to cut- 
ting stone there appeared a striking difficulty; it took some 
time for her to learn to think in these terms. In one so gifted 
in manual techniques these exceptions are striking. Her last 
work in both stone and clay was, however, of a high standard. 
Before the end of the year her whole attitude toward paint- 
ing had changed. She had become intensely interested and 
thoughtful about it; all dilettantism had disappeared; there is 
no doubt that she was a different person in this studio from 
the one who had entered at the beginning of the year. 

When it came to forming a program for the third year, Hor- 
tense was as rigid about wishing to specialize as she had ever 
been. Her adviser, now her instructor in painting, continued to 
accept a stubborn limitation. He insisted only on history of 
art besides sculpture and painting. iTae Committee on Stu- 
dent Work insisted on some one other course outside the de- 
partment of art. Hortense chose to work in mathematics. 
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The whole year went well for Hortense. Her work in mathe- 
matics was consistently satisfactory; her only difSculty was 
an initial incomprehension of analytic methods. In painting 
her consistent interest and strong effort achieved results con- 
siderably beyond college level. In the history of art her ca- 
pacity was markedly enlarged and there was no doubt in 
the teacher’s mind that the year had been one of genuine 
progress. In sculpture only, Hortense failed to fulfill the ex- 
pectations of the instructor, who had perhaps been led the 
year before to expect greater success than could be attained; 
or, perhaps, Hortense had discovered gradually that painting 
was her more promising field. The reports in June on this stu- 
dent present a striking contrast to those reports at the end of 
her first year in coUege. 

INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS. — ^This Student has done a very 
good years work in this course. Her sense of geometry was very 
good. Although at first she had great difficulty in stating analytically 
a problem which she could see geometrically, she worked especially 
on this aspect and with success. Her effort has been consistently 
even and the quantity of her work quite satisfactory. 

HISTORY OF ART. — ^This Student has done good work. She has, 
through conscious and persistent effort, developed a more flexible 
point of view and the abihty to distinguish between subjective 
and objective judgments. The historical explanations of changes 
in form qualities have grown clearer as the year has progressed. 
She has become increasingly able to assemble material, to general- 
ize from data and to formulate her findings even when they differ 
from her own personal beliefs and principles. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. — Hortcnse possesses by nature the fac- 
ulty of "visual thinking.'' Her work has been very good, and she did 
two pictures this year which had to be judged by professional 
standards. They were good. A steady progress in her work is evi- 
dent. Her understanding of color, line and space increased to such 
a degree that I hope the student will not relax and be satisfied 
with an intelligent solution of an artistic problem which eventually 
could lead to purely mechanic-technical calculation. Observation 
of nature, drawing after nature, painting after nature; nature and 
concentrated observation of nature in every phase of her work 
is absolutely necessary — otherwise, I am afraid, her whole develop- 
ment as a person and a painter may come to a standstill. 
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This warning shall also suggest that other points of interest, 
studies (and life itself) have to be more intimately connected with 
her major interest. 

scuLPTUBE. — ^The work of Hortense during the past year has been 
surprisingly unstable. She has shown the same ease in handling 
material as she did last year, the same manual ability, but her 
emotional responses have been at times noticeably absent. Almost 
every successful work of the year has been followed by an extreme 
failure. 

This last group, although not quite finished, shows definitely 
that on the whole Hortense has matured a great deal. 

Hortense had enlisted throughout two years the interest 
and enthusiasm of the art faculty. By the end of her third year 
she had a folder full of complimentary reports — on the whole 
far above the average. The demand by her art teachers at the 
end of her second year that she return for advanced work 
in college seemed to have been quite justified by her achieve- 
ments. Her range was narrow to be sure, but could not the 
educational problem confronting her adviser at the end of 
the first year be now peacefxilly dismissed? Could she not 
be put down as a student of specialized talent who could 
make a brilliant record if left to work in areas wholly con- 
genial to her? Why should not this be considered the answer 
to whatever questions remained? There seemed from the 
evidence of her academic reports good reason to suppose that 
she would continue her progress in these limited fields dur- 
ing the fourth year and graduate with a fine record, provided 
the Committee could be persuaded to consider her narrow 
range sufficient for an A.B. 

Unfortunately, this peaceful dismissal of the educational 
problem was not possible even for the teachers in the special- 
ized areas. The questionnaires of the second year stiU indi- 
cated a regrettable rigidity — ^regrettable, that is, to the teach- 
ers. The reports also indicated a certain dissatisfaction, almost 
a fear, that so good a talent would resist development and 
would therefore not fulfill its promise. Other material alluded 
to Hortense’s relation with her family as a disturbing factor 
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in her prospective career; there was more than one allusion 
to the fact that her social life was not really adequate. 

For example, one finds her most enthusiastic teacher in 
sculpture commenting in a report to Hortense: “I feel that 
with two more years of hard work you will develop thor- 
oughly what your work now promises. The only danger lies 
in the possibility of your stopping the process of developing 
in order that you might produce completed art objects.” 
From her painting teacher came the advice that “a greater 
tiun-out of work is necessary,” not because Hortense is at all 
lazy but because she tends to want constantly to finish things, 
and this very perfectionism inhibits growth. Confidentially, 
this teacher made a very significant comment: he listed as 
follows the things she could and did do best m the order of 
her capacity: experimenting, constructing, observing, feeling. 
It is fairly obvious from the reports of both teachers that if 
Hortense is really to develop as an artist, this order will have 
to be changed somewhat. “Feeling” cannot remain the least 
of her capacities, unless her art is to become a routine, mech- 
anized craft of tricks and puzzles. On the other hand, when 
her p aintin g teacher was asked at the end of the second year 
if he thought Hortense could now go into commercial art and 
make a success of it, his answer was negative. He thought she 
could develop great skill in commercial processes, but as a 
designer would quickly “go dead.” 

It was observed at this time that Hortense’s success during 
the second year appeared to have come from the fact that 
she was working in material that had no immediate connec- 
tion with people, their feelings, and their attitudes. It was 
further noticed that, in both sculpture and painting, Hor- 
tense tended to avoid subjects which one might call “human 
interest” topics; she worked with greatest interest and skill 
on subjects connected rather with the material world than 
a particularly hum a n iz ed world. How could education break 
down this limitation? 

An indipation that Hortense was feeling a sense of conflict 
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with her family and their ideals for her appeared in this year. 
Her adviser’s confidential report in the middle of the year 
said that her work could have more educational value if she 
were not so worried about the diploma — ^which “is of great 
importance to her family.” Later in the year in confidential 
notes he remarked that she indulged in a little boasting, both 
in her work and in her conversations. “The reason: her ap- 
parently very aggressive family.” At the same time he noted 
that she frequently asked for comment and approval, as if 
needing extra support in the face of criticism from home. He 
added that her work suffered from a too great dependence 
upon the interest of her teachers, and observed that some- 
times she strove for attention in the studio. 

It is at this time also that her fellow students began to 
gossip a little about Hortense’s interest in men and that she 
herself was a little ostentatious about her superiority to the 
ordinary run of boys, making allusion to her wide “experi- 
ence.” Her actual absence record showed a marked lack of 
social activity of the usual college type. She was quite clearly 
interested in building a reputation, and perhaps not very con- 
scious of the methods she was using to accomphsh this, which 
appear to be just another form of the boasting already ob- 
served. At the same time she felt herself a bit of an authority 
on “humor” in her actual painting and delighted in the idea 
that few could see the humor behind the puzzle in her com- 
position on the canvas. Her openly defensive attitude toward 
criticism of her work or her person remained, but she never- 
theless accepted criticism and acted upon it, however much 
she attempted to defend herself. She still entered all discussion 
with a rather challenging attitude, but was less apt to be 
caught with no point, and had begun to develop patience in 
hstening to other points of view, at least in the discussion in 
art and physics. 

The ccJmbination of unusual talent with such marked ri- 
gidity and lack of emotional depth interested the research 
staff. Hortense was asked to cooperate in a study of educa- 
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tional experiments and to take a Rorschach test. She willingly 
did this, remaining a little superior and unconcerned, though 
seizing every opportunity to impress her superiority upon the 
person giving the test. Up to this time Hortense had received 
very little praise and she was just now beginning the con- 
centration in arts which she had been struggling to get. The 
aggressive and somewhat ‘show-off” character of her reac- 
tion to taking the test may be somewhat the result of this 
situation. The interpretation of the test by a specialist out- 
side the college is as follows: 

Hortense is the sort of person who likes to impress others with 
the fact that she is extraordinary. Her whole behavior is calculated 
for effect. She would like to be something special and tries by 
suggestion to influence other people to accept this ideal. If others 
believe in her, her self-confidence is greatly increased, and she 
outdoes herself still more in the display of her fascinations. 

Her show-off mechanism takes on various forms. She throws 
crumbs of information around as though she were very well in- 
formed on scientific matters and were very well educated in gen- 
eral, and conjures up far-distant, and, to her, fine-sounding, worlds, 
in order to attract others to her. At the same time she treats other 
people with condescension in order to emphasize her superiority. 

She is able to maintain this attitude only at the beginning of a 
new situation, at the first meeting with people. The foundations 
are too frail, her actual feeling of self-confidence too much dis- 
turbed, for her to be able to preserve the attitude. Looked at more 
deeply, she is tormented by great fears and by a very wavering 
self-assurance, so that she is quite empty and is shivering inwardly. 
When strong emotions threaten to overpower her, she cannot main- 
tain her pretentious attitude and does not feel so imposing and 
superior any more, but very small, helpless and dependent. She 
then feels constrained, overshadowed, delivered up to others who 
are stronger than she is. She offers defiant, rebellious resistance, 
shows her teeth, puts on again her air of originality, is, however, 
full of a fear which does not leave her in peace, but which, indeed, 
pursues her constantly. She does not intend to let herself be caught, 
others are not to see through her artifices or to dare to criticize 
her; she herself will provide the mask which fits her, and no one 
has anything to say about it. But finally she becomes exhausted 
and has to give in. This is the conflict and battle which takes place 
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again and again, in which she is overcome, but which she always 
takes up again rebelliously. This is a battle for nothing less than 
her prestige and the wish to dictate to others how and in what 
way she is unique. A really creative substance is entirely lacking. 
She conceals ignorance behind vague, indefinite, relative state- 
ments, whose meaning is just as obscure to her as it is to others, 
but in so doing she would like to pose mysterious riddles and 
once more make herself interesting. By means of this vague, in- 
definite behavior she avoids committing herself and leaves a way 
clear for retreat. 

She is quite intelligent and also has artistic interests, but be- 
cause she has shut herself off from full participation in an ob- 
jective or personal problem, she can progress only up to a certain 
superficial point which is quickly reached. She has decided possi- 
bilities for development which should be encouraged and strength- 
ened. Her further development will depend very much on whether 
she succeeds in throwing off her mask. Even though there may be 
occasional outbursts of defiance and restrained indignation on 
her part toward her surroundings, she can probably overcome her 
difficulties, particularly with friendly encouragement and assist- 
ance. 

‘‘The friendly encouragement and assistance” continued, as 
we have seen, through her third year in college, when her 
work in mathematics and painting and sculpture received 
both praise and constructive criticism. The periods “of de- 
fiance and restrained indignation” were not in evidence and 
there was much less boasting. The superiority to students in 
the studio — so much in evidence during the first two years — 
became less and less marked. Hortense made more acquaint- 
ances on the campus and several good friends in the dormi- 
tories. She was recognized by other students as definitely a 
genius in the studios, and with this recognition she became 
much more tolerant and friendly, however, carefully guard- 
ing her association with girls to the selection of a fairly small 
“set.” On the other hand, in the studios she was more demo- 
cratic, taking an interest in the work of various younger 
students who were socially quite outside her immediate 
group of friends. She even showed marked gestures of kind- 
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ness for certain wayward students who would leave their 
brushes unwashed. Without saying anything about it she 
was observed occasionally to “clean up” for them. But these 
favors were extended to students whose talent or sensitive- 
ness she respected. Apparently they were not favors of a social 
nature, for in spite of finding a place on the campus Hortense 
seemed to make no intimate contacts. A slightly older stu- 
dent once remarked to one of the teachers that Hortense was 
a very puzzling person; she thought she saw more of her than 
any other student on the campus, yet she did not know her. 
She thought that Hortense had only one intimate friend in 
college and that was her teacher in painting; on the other 
hand, the student wondered if anyone really knew Hortense. 

These remarks had been made spontaneously and had 
been entirely unsolicited. They constitute an extension of 
one of the criticisms of Hortense’s work which appeared 
throughout the third year’s reports in painting and sculpture 
— that is, the observation of her tendency to systematize or 
mechanize her work rather than to relate it closely to herself 
and make it the medium of expression of deep feeling; that, 
as we noted earlier, she avoided “human” material. This was 
particularly marked in sculpture during the third year but 
there are several allusions to the same tendency in the re- 
ports from painting. For example, her adviser writes in De- 
cember in his confidential report, “She dislikes to show her 
own imagination and emotion because, I think, she feels that 
it might be misunderstood by her parents.” Again, as we have 
seen in the final report from this teacher, there is the fear that 
she will “relax” and be satisfied with “an intelligent” solution 
of an artistic problem, and that this will eventually lead to 
“a mechanico-technical calculation” and the final stultification 
of her personality as an artist as well as a person. 

These observations by teachers and students, together with 
the Rorschach report at the end of the third year, present a 
vivid educational problem. In spite of the fact that they 
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refer to quite distinct kinds of experience, they may be sum- 
marized in four distinct ways, in the form of questions to 
which they are all related. 

1. What modification is there during four years to the rigid 
prejudice which this student manifested at the beginning of her 
course? Was there anywhere any gain in objectivity? 

2. What modifications were there in her attitude toward stu- 
dents and toward social life of those about her? 

3. What changes appear in her attitude toward her family, 
which at first had consisted in one of proud defiance of anything 
which in any way differed from the home culture? 

4. Finally, what changes appear in herself, particularly in re- 
lation to ambition or the breadth of feeling and experience which 
she brings to her chosen work? Is there any deepening of feeling, 
increase of sensitiveness, mastery of skills, freedom of expression? 

Evidence toward any conclusions points in two apparently 
contradictory directions, thus dramatizing any expectations 
one may have for her fourth year. For example, mathematics 
offered Hortense a chance of mastery of technique as well 
as an area of intellectual and imaginative discovery. It is 
clear that she enjoyed the first; her success in manipulating 
mathematical formulas is marked; but there is no indication 
that she has in any real way sensed the challenge of the sec- 
ond opportunity. In painting she found her dominant field 
of adventure. In two canvases she achieved actual distinc- 
tion, but the final report, as we have seen, carries a warning. 
It is an open question at this point, even though her aims 
have become professional, how deeply related to herself her 
work in painting is. 

On the other hand, confidential notes reveal marked 
changes : a moderate increase in depth of feeling and a marked 
change toward objectivity, toward greater spontaneity, co- 
operation and a general sense of security. There is stronger 
effort but she is calmer; she is more submissive to criticism, 
and tends to turn her resentment into teasing the teacher. 
She asks for appraisal ratlier than approval, but still asks for 
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it very often. Perhaps the most significant development in all 
this work is a new and conscious interest in people, which, 
as we have noted, had never before appeared. Toward the end 
of the year she is definitely trying to “bring her feelings about 
people into form”; she calls this a psychological interest and 
pretends toward some objectivity. Her instructor in painting 
says that he believes “this student is trying to organize (in 
terms of painting ) her own iimer situation in relationship widi 
people, which she cannot organize right now in 'real life.’ ” 
Finally, toward the end of the year she has adopted a less 
calculating attitude toward her work and seemed to grasp the 
meaning of her teacher’s aphorism that “proper grammar 
doesn’t make poetry.” 

The teacher who worked with her in the history of art 
stressed the fact that a slight gain in objectivity might be 
considered in her case a marked educational change. She 
agreed in part that Hortense’s attitude toward her family was 
ambiguous. She referred to the attitude as “built up.” There 
was some evidence, she said, that Hortense did not really 
want them to understand her aims. She tended to doubt the 
fact of any serious antagonism on the part of the family; the 
mother had spoken highly of what the college had done for 
Hortense and seemed eager to have a second daughter enter 
at a later time. ( The daughter actually came. ) 

This teacher found another puzzling contradiction in Hor- 
tense’s attitude. She observed that Hortense would take “any 
amount of correction and criticism if it is given to her man 
to man as from one contemporary to another,” but that she 
is otherwise antagonistic to conventional authority and tends 
to be contemptuous of conventional patterns in the art of 
her own time. Somewhat the same ambiguity appears in her 
social attitude as the teacher observes it. “Through all the 
blatant discussions of men, as Hortense calls them, she really 
feels markedly unsuccessful.” Furthermore, Hortense admits 
to an inadequate social life because of its interference with 
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concentration on her work; but at the same time, students 
refer without solicitation to her "over-eager"’ personal rela- 
tionships or at least her discussion of them. 

Her interests in the history of art lay close to the work she 
did in painting. She became interested in extending her 
knowledge of form into the field of architecture; she became 
interested in certain aesthetic questions because she felt she 
must have an aesthetic basis for her painting; she was also 
interested in the study of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
German art because she felt that her own work had a rela- 
tion to this development and that such study would give her 
perspective. Concerning her prejudices, this teacher notes 
that these still remain in spite of considerable progress toward 
objectivity. 

She has spoken herself of a feeling that she must make an attempt 
to understand her own prejudices, to evaluate the grounds upon 
which she takes her position. She often says that this is something 
she does not want people to know. She prefers to keep it to her- 
self — ^this is true — but she has come to realize that if she is going 
to live with people it is necessary to see that there is another point 
of view. This is almost a direct quotation from unsolicited com- 
ments. Hortense’s prejudices have shown up chiefly in relation to 
the Soviet Union and in relation to kinds of painting which are 
removed from her own. The first contract which she did in the 
fall was the result of a trip during the summer to Russia. Her un- 
considered condemnation of the Communist regime and the par- 
ticular anger with which she spoke of their art made it seem a good 
field for investigation. The end at which she arrived was not one 
of accepting Russian art, but she no longer spoke in such unquali- 
fied generalities and she brought in evidence both for and against 
the present oflBcial attitude in Russia. 

Perhaps most significant for an understanding of Hortense’s 
attitude toward her work and her career is this teacher’s ob- 
servation: 

More than anything Hortense wants to be thought of as an artist. 
She wants the students to think she is high-strung and she includes 
her family in this. Really she is not quite the material from which 
to make this type and now that her dogmatic representation of 
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certain ideas upon which she based her aesthetic theories is weak- 
ening, she is beginning to take a more pleasant place in relation 
to otiber students and to the faculty members. 

In planning a fourth-year program, Hortense’s adviser at 
last departed from narrow specialization. But he did not pre- 
sent this change to her on any principle of academic broad- 
ening or liberal education; he pointed out that “it is important 
for a person with a definite talent in one field to meet faculty 
engaged in creative work in other fields.” He also stressed 
the fact that Hortense had missed, so far, the “artistic experi- 
ence of literature and music.” These two arguments con- 
vinced her completely. On her own form for registration she 
reproduced this argument exactly: her main purpose for fur- 
ther work is to “continue painting — connect this with the 
two other arts, writing and composing”; she adds further, 
that she wishes “to know someone who writes and some- 
one who composes.” But it is evident from the second page 
of her registration form that she is not simply taking a course 
in writing or in music, or a teacher. She specifies precisely 
what it is she is doing, with the air of making a contract. Un- 
der no circumstances is this adventure for its own sake — ^it 
is for the sake of an artist. She lists her work as follows: 

1. Painting — ^my major interest. 

2. Observation and Writing. 

Observation and Art — participation in the reading and dis- 
cussion. 

3. Development of Music— an attempt to understand the differ- 

ences and likenesses of music and painting. 

Having this clear set of specifications, Hortense proceeds 
diligently to carry them out. Her academic reports are varia- 
tions on a theme of praise for industry, effort, steadiness, 
progress, and, in her major field, talent, right through the 
year. A report to the Committee on Student Work in De- 
cember quotes her faculty as agreed that there is nothing 
to worry about in Hortense’s case . . . her type of progress 
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had been more than adequate.” The ratings are moderate to 
good ability in music, with a slightly higher achievement in 
the middle and at the end of the year. In writing her ability 
is moderate to good, while her achievement rating rises from 
moderate at the first of the year to good and better than 
good at the end. In painting the ratings are, throughout the 
year, excellent. The June reports summarize the quaUties 
shown through the year very well: 

DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC. — Her work has been very satisfactory. 
The chief aim of the course was to give her some insight into 
musical composition and this has been achieved through analysis. 
As design is of paramount importance in drawing and painting, 
she is now fully aware of its place in music. She wrote an interest- 
ing paper on a Mozart Concerto, which showed how much she 
was thinking along these lines. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. — ^This Student not only maintained the 
high level of work of former years but succeeded in producing a 
few pictures which are doubtless above college achievement in 
this field of study. She is also able to learn from other works of 
art, and tolerance toward other opinions and points of view is 
not diffusing the values she recognized in order to pursue her 
own work. Her ability, artistic intelligence, personal integrity, and 
energy to work constantly, made her one of the most excellent 
students I have ever met. 

OBSERVATION AND WRITING.— Written work: In evaluating Hor- 
tense’s work in writing, it should be remembered that her primary 
gifts and interests lie in the field of painting. Her talents and in- 
sights are closely related to the fine qualities of her visual imagina- 
tion. Her aesthetic sensitivities are such that she almost never does 
a piece that is “middling good.” It either fails utterly because 
she has been totally unable to translate visual perception into 
the written word (whenever she is uncertain of her ground, when- 
ever the effort to “translate” becomes too large a problem for her 
to solve, her spelling and even the structure of her sentenecs tend 
to fall far below any “average”); or it runs beyond any “average” 
standard for written work. Many of her mechanical flaws tend 
to disappear, and the entire piece of writing, in all its details, is 
as mature as any instructor of fourth-year college work could de- 
sire. Her individual progress in this course has been unusually 
gratifying. She has turned in work with unceasing regularity, and 
if its progress has seemed erratic, the final picture of it shows a 
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proper curve upward in the ability to say precisely what she 
means. 

The principle of “guidance” or program planning followed 
in the case of this talented but limited student is thus re- 
markably justified by the results — at least in terms of aca- 
demic reports. At the end of freshman year there seemed no 
hope whatever of persuading Hortense to do more than per- 
functory work in any area but art. A stronger requirement 
with disciplinary pressure applied would have produced un- 
doubtedly more of what occurred in the freshman courses in 
literature and child psychology. The hope of teaching her 
to write even under a high-pressure requirement appeared to 
have no foundation at all. She was not a disciplinary problem; 
hers was a problem of ability to learn. Giving her all the rope 
she wanted to follow her own driving interest in art led after 
two years to a genuine curiosity about the creative aspects of 
literature and music and did produce through eight months 
of hard work on her own volition an abiUty to say what she 
wanted to say in perhaps more than adequate English writ- 
ing. It also resulted in the acquisition of considerable ac- 
quaintance with musical literature and a capacity to under- 
stand, if not to enjoy for its own sake, the experience of music. 
She had acquired beyond this a considerable knowledge of 
elementary physics and had learned to take pleasure from 
the simpler processes of mathematical thought. She had 
learned, in short, four languages other than that of paint- 
ing, her earliest choice: mathematics, physics, music and 
Enghsh, which though she had spoken it since birth she could 
by no means be said to have mastered before. 

A number of things stand out as particularly interesting 
about her experience with music. Very early in the term, her 
teacher noticed her capacity to see design or form in the 
music she listened to. Although himself disinclined to press 
analogies between music and painting very far, he en- 
couraged her to follow her interest in this direction. Early in 
the year when the class was concluding a study of the Bee- 
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thoven “Ninth” he allowed Hortense to take over the class 
for a talk about art. She was able to illustrate certain similari- 
ties in the use of an “all over pattern” between a Brueghel 
painting and the symphony. She went on to discuss art more 
generally and turned to modernists and abstractionists and 
the use of “thematic material” in painting. After the class she 
insisted that her teacher come up to the studio with her, and 
there showed him in several paintings what she believed was 
the direct influence of the study of certain musical composi- 
tions. 

During the year, her two striking pieces of work consisted 
of a paper attacking Brahms and a paper analyzing certain 
of Mozart’s works for which she had developed a strong en- 
thusiasm. The study of Brahms had given her “a disgust” for 
what she called the “lush Victorian quality of 19th Century 
romantic music”; while the study of Mozart extended her 
genuine understanding and appreciation of formal relation- 
ships in musical composition. 

In the case of Mozart and other eighteenth-century com- 
posers there was no doubt that her enjoyment was immediate 
and genuine. She learned to hear a piece of music as a whole. 
The development of her ear, her ability to listen, was striking, 
though she never attained great subtlety of perception or 
very thorough analysis. There were moments, however, when 
the instructor thought he observed her going beyond her 
purpose of the comparison of one art with another. In two 
or three performances of the chorus she was observed to “let 
go” and sing with what appeared to be not only free but tre- 
mendous vitality. “She is a surprising girl,” says the instructor, 
concluding a confidential interview, “who wears a mask and 
takes it off in music occasionally.” 

In Hortense’s experience with music and with writing we 
have very clear evidence of her intrepid but only half- 
conscious desire to integrate her knowledge. Not only is her 
intention in regard to music and writing focused upon their 
relation to painting, but the work done the year before in the 
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history of art is transferred to the paper on Brahms. In her 
course in the history of art she had become convinced that 
there were distinctions to be made in the approach to the 
understanding and enjoyment of art. She had learned some- 
thing about the difference between objective understanding 
and subjective enjoyment; she had also begun to compre- 
hend what historical study meant. 

Along with the actual work in writing went assigned read- 
ings in a wide variety of modern authors including a num- 
ber of poets. It was possible for Hortense, because of the ap- 
proach through problems concerned with the creative art of 
fiction, to read as she had not done before. By this time she 
had developed quite sophisticated powers of insight and 
analysis in respect to paintings. For several years she had 
been going to exhibits of painting in New York and discussing 
these with members of the art faculty or turning in reports 
on them. She was able now, as she had not been before, to 
transfer this appreciative and critical activity to reading 
stories or novels or poems just because she was concerned 
with them as pieces of creative art. 

When asked about her reading, the teacher doubted if she 
read for the pleasure of the book itself. In other words her 
experience in literature was somewhat analogous to her ex- 
perience in music — she did not achieve the enjoyment of 
music entirely in its own terms and a comparison with paint- 
ing was always in mind. But in literature her experience went 
one step further. She was writing sensitively — for this very 
reason her critical analysis of the work of others in the class 
and of assigned reading was active and aesthetic and in the 
terms of the art itself, because she was practicing it. 

One would not like to make too much of this point, based 
as it is solely upon reference to this ratlier specialized and 
talented girl. However, it is perhaps important to point out 
that Hortense had, without knowing why, resisted all through 
her education the demand that she read, appreciate, learn, 
analyze, when she remained in a passive position in relation 
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to the material or the field, that is, in the position of the aca- 
demic as traditionally understood. She would not and could 
not absorb; she could not passively enjoy except as the ma- 
terial or the subject was related to an area in which she her- 
self became an active maker, doer, or creative worker. In 
this respect she may be a symbol of a good many other stu- 
dents whose capacity to learn is in varying degrees limited 
in just this sense and who, therefore, because this is not xm- 
derstood, are unable to progress under the usual academic 
routine or flourish in the usual academic atmosphere, where 
analysis has httle direct relation to action, or to creating, but 
is left to be judged in its own logical terms; where words are 
more important than behavior, where seeing is more signifi- 
cant than making. 

Certainly, in the following accoimt of what this student 
does with the reading of Kafka’s novels — ^her unconscious use 
of technique and fantasy — is undoubtedly aesthetic, involv- 
ing both analysis and comprehension; but it is very imaca- 
demic, indeed. 

In reviewing Hortense’s work I believe a good deal of it was 
half -formulated in her imagination and experience before she en- 
tered the course, that (educationally spealdng) her work this year 
was a cumulative result of the three years preceding it; that her 
chief problem, so far as writing was concerned, was a problem 
of translating whatever she had felt, said, or thought in painting 
into an unfamiliar medium, the written word. 

Her earliest pieces written for my course showed two directly 
hterary influences: 1) a student who was in my course last year, 
and whom Hortense had known well, had admired, and only re- 
cently has felt herself fit to criticize, 2) Franz Kafka, an influence 
probably acquired through hearing a teacher speak of him, per- 
haps with the knowledge that I also admired his work, and be- 
cause she could attempt to disguise naked autobiographical mate- 
rial by using Kafka’s mannerisms, such as the capital initial letter 
followed by a dash for names of persons and places and because 
through imitation she could also satisfy, with some immediacy 
and readily, her consistent demand for aesthetic form. Perhaps 
another reason why she admired Kafka was the semiconscious 
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identification of herself with an “outsider ” a “victim” of stupid, 
unaesthetic people, a writer who was a true artist and who was 
misunderstood during his lifetime and is still misinterpreted, and, 
as far as the general public is concerned, is still “foreign” and 
unknown, whose work, in all respects, must be translated to be 
read and who was possessed by an overwhelming sense of 
guilt. 

Her early pieces were literally like translations; as though she 
were in fact a “foreigner,” and even at the year’ s end, whenever 
she became unsure of her ground, the number of misspellings and 
short, unidiomatic sentences visibly increased. 

Another important factor in her written work was, of course, 
an obvious lack of training. Her imagination is predominantly 
visual and will probably remain so; therefore her attempts in the 
direction of phonetic spelling were unusually inept. I gave her a 
brief lecture (a mere outline) on the sources of the English lan- 
guage, reminding her that she must never attempt to write with- 
out a dictionary at hand — and to memorize the visual outlines of 
words. 

During the year she developed three kinds of writing: the tech- 
nical, somewhat “abstract” statement of an aesthetic problem, and 
two kinds of fables, one in a realistic setting, growing out of her 
early imitations of the student mentioned, written with the surface 
of harsh, middle-western speech; the other, a setting of scenes in 
imaginative reality in which children were characters: boys build- 
ing a kite, flying oflF into air upon it, seeing the familiar world 
vanish into tibe great distance below them; children building a 
sand castle on a beach and then wilfully destroying it with great 
delight, so as to free themselves to play another game, completing 
a “perfect” or “happy” day; and children riding in a stage-coach 
through sun and rain, on and on, timelessly, a story without be- 
ginning and without end. The “realistic” stories contained in some 
instances, the inner problem of differences between sculpture and 
painting, their equal values and points of view debated (in one 
case) by a translation of the problem into the conduct of two 
women at an afternoon tea. The translation, of course, was not 
complete, yet the story as a story remained interesting. There was 
another story of a family quarrel, in which a girl was told to act 
like her grandmother by her mother, and both mother and daugh- 
ter end at complete cross-purposes. 

The most successful story of the lot was that of the sand castle 
and it was a story fit ( almost) to set beside some few of Hortense’s 
canvases. As far as the opinion of her classmates may be taken 
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as a standard, the stagecoach story and the story of the boys build- 
ing a kite were “most readily remembered, and most clearly char- 
acteristic” of her work. 

Concerning the several aspects of her educational develop- 
ment — her prejudice, her attitude toward her contemporaries 
and social life, her attitude toward her family, the emotional 
depth of her work in art, and the seriousness of her profes- 
sional aims — the confidential interviews with her teachers 
at the end of her fourth year add little new information. 
She is by no means so ostentatiously prejudiced as she was 
the first year, though it must be said that her taste in paint- 
ing and music is clear-cut and not without strong intoler- 
ances. It has a good deal to do with the quality of “restraint” 
or “moderation” which she admires and which has direct re- 
lation to her ovra need for control. For example, she con- 
siders German expressionism “wild”; she would call El Greco 
“wild”; she dislikes any kind of obscurity and she can make 
allowances for extreme vitality, as in the case of Rubens, 
because of the clarity of form. She actually defends Rubens 
against an attack by the class who were outraged by the fat- 
ness of his models. But these things apply to the area of fine 
art in which she is considerably sophisticated by this time 
and beyond the usual level of likes and dislikes. In the social 
area she is still somewhat the snob. She says in her senior 
interview on college matters that she would not be in favor 
of a greater variety of types of girls in the college; it would 
destroy any unity of spirit. Her political and economic opin- 
ions, if indeed she had any, are not recorded, but there is 
nothing to indicate that she had changed her “conventional” 
point of view. During her last year, however, Hortense was 
better liked by students and her work in the studio led to an 
enlargement of her circle of friends. But her close relations 
were always with girls from conventional homes. One of these 
reported that Hortense was also getting along better with 
boys. 
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The basic conflict between her acceptance of her family's 
social ambitions and prejudices and her desire to be inde- 
pendent, an artist with a studio in New York, was partly re- 
solved by the compromise of a studio at home which also 
permitted her the frank satisfaction of Junior League activity. 
Rationally she is “above all that"; emotionally, only at times 
does she achieve independence from it. 

From an interview which at this time was given all seniors 
on leaving college, the following questions and answers are 
quoted. 

Questioner: “What do you think about the criticism that has 
been made that the education here makes people unwilling to 
go back and live in the communities their families are in? Do you 
think that is true?” 

Hortense: “Well, personally I am not too joyous about going 
back to . I think several people feel that.” 

Questioner: “Do you think diat is the result of the kind of thing 
you have gotten here?” 

Hortense, after a pause: “For me the whole thing started before 
I came to college. Maybe it has been brought out here. I think 
I know a little more why and have some ideas of what to do 
about it.” 

Questioner: “That you did not have before you came? So that, 
even though you do not want to return at all, the college has given 
you a sense of direction so that you know what you can do.” 

Hortense: “Yes.” 

Questioner: “Out of your college course, what has given you 
your sense of direction?” 

Hortense: “Finding out what I want and the things I can choose 
from; the things I take. Perhaps my decision between painting 
and sculpture brought that home.” 

Thus, in spite of the career ideal, there appears to be a 
genuine acceptance of the world she was brought up in, 
somewhat concealed from herself by the dramatized conflict 
with her father about freedom to go to New York and have 
her studio. From things said, and as reported by different 
faculty, she seems to be more anxious to have her father's 
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recognition of her supreme merit as a painter in the form of 
saying “Of course have your studio in New York,” than she is 
to leave the actual compromise with her present environment. 
T his characteristically reflects the double attitude toward 
authority which runs through Hortense’s record: she always 
submits to all rules; but she verbally protests authority and 
makes a great deal of stir about independence. She achieves 
genuine independence (if at all) only in her work in paint- 
ing and after a long period of praise, criticism, recognition 
and more encouragement; after gaining proof after proof 
from her instructor that she is an artist. 

This raises the question of educational evaluation of her 
work itself: How real is it? and what really is her relation- 
ship to it? One must take account here of two interviews 
with her painting teacher which were requested precisely 
for the purpose of clarifying the question of her relation 
to her work. In one of these interviews the instructor de- 
scribes Hortense s behavior with color and line in paint- 
ing: 

I think the color quality of such a talented girl — ^the color ability, 
this inborn fact — is a thing you cannot learn and cannot teach. 
There is a quality of tonality in her colors which has nothing to do 
•with right or wrong. This is, in her case, violently there. She her- 
self tries to moderate it and restrain it, to cahn it down. Whenever 
one asks me whether she has taste, well, if it is a sense of modera- 
tion that is meant, in connection with her powerful natural talent 
— then, she has taste. (She comes from a background of no taste 
whatever.) 

This moderation is her ability and it makes people think she is 
rather cold. I think she is very sensitive. Her taste moderates things 
right away. 

In respect to line — to divide and proportion things — she is cal- 
culating, figuring out all the time. 

Sometimes she does this with conscious rationality; never in 
color, only in line; and then sometimes comes up what I call her 
funny sense of humor — ^which is not real humor, not wit, but a 
very thin arabesque. The detail is amusing, the detail of some- 
thing which is very serious, which she takes seriously herself. She 
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is very serious. When she lets herself go in painting she loves to 
turn that serious thing into some amusing arabesque which, in 
spite of all — is serious. She only wants to give the amusing surface. 

A little further in the conversation the instructor describes 
how Hortense characteristically works. 

She starts with an emotional drive from something visual or 
from memory. This emotion is rather vague. While she is working 
and developing the thing she parts from her emotion and the out- 
come may have very little to do with the original idea. It is an 
entirely different thing sometimes which surprises herself. 

Just to make this more clear, let me say she wants to paint a 
picture which is a spring day. She starts with that very emotionally, 
and while she works she gets other ideas and the whole story 
changes and the result she calls “Saturday Afternoon.” It has con- 
tent, it has meaning; only she has gone another way. She does not 
go directly toward her original idea. 

Her chief diflSculty is that because of her manual ability there 
is unity which is reached too fast. I would say that this might 
indicate too great a need for unity. 

The instructor pointed out that there was absolutely no 
doubt that Hortense enjoyed painting and he also remarked, 
in passing, that she had appeared re^y to enjoy the writing 
she did the last year, which he did not believe was done in 
the least to please the teacher. He also felt that Hortense 
developed a genuine independent professional seriousness 
diuring the last year. Her technical gain was extraordinary, 
her rapidity with work at times almost breath-taking. He 
alluded to his academic report which stated that she was 
one of the best students he had ever taught. 

And yet he could not deny that there seemed to him a 
fundamental emptiness in the relation of her work to her- 
self. It was herself perhaps, but there was no core there; it 
was a hollow. His way of expressing this was, “She will never 
(because she can never) go to pieces, as many artists must 
do, once, twice, just for a moment in their lives — ^that is it: 
she will never die — ^no, not even for one moment.” But this. 
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he went on to explain did not mean she was not sensitive, 
nor that her devotion to and pleasure in art were insincere. 
That was not true. In spite of the strong opposition of her 
family, she had chosen to buy a Paul Klee painting and 
one of the instructor’s paintings with her own money, in- 
stead of a ring or some other rare but conventional thing. 
This was evidence enough of strong devotion to painting. 
The even more amazing fact about this determined and care- 
ful selection of two paintings was that the two paintings 
bought were perhaps the most ethereal among those she 
had the chance to select from; they also seemed to the in- 
structor to have the least psychological implications in qual- 
ity. Her preference was entirely and unquestionably hers. 
He considered it truly representative of her taste. 

Summary 

The study of Hortense is important because it illustrates 
many characteristics of students of limited general ability, 
who nevertheless achieve a qualified success; energy, plus a 
specific talent and an incentive which impel toward growth 
in use of the talent. Values that made emotional depth im- 
possible prevented a complete fulfillment of Hortense’s tal- 
ent; in this respect a contrast might be made between her 
career and that of another student of similar patterns of 
ability (limited general intelligence plus artistic gifts) who 
showed a happier development because her artistic ability 
was supported by stronger emotional vitality, response to 
people, and concern with human problems. Hortense is one 
example of the “rigid personahty” discussed by Munroe ^ 
and mentioned briefly in this book (pp. 130 f.). 

Her story also illustrates the way in which needed develop- 
ment in another area (writing) may come more easily after 
achievement of considerable maturity in a major field, a 
point extremely important in relation to curriculum plan- 
ning for individual students. 

1 Ruth L. Munroe, Teaching the Individual (New York, 1942). 
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Name of Test 

Terman Group A: IQ, 113 (CA 12-3, MA 13-10) 

Shank IIIc Silent Reading CA 16-2: Score 59 (Reading Age 16-2) 



COLLEGE 

RECORD 


American Council on Education 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

35 

Analogies 

46 

Arithmetic 

21 

Opposites 

4 

Artificial Language 

23 

Gross Score 

14 

Bemreuter Personality Inventory 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Bl-N 

2 

B4-D 

62 

B2-S 

46 

Fl-C 

10 

B3-1 

1 

F2-S 

3 

Allport-Vemon Values Study (scores from 31 to 28 are average) 


Score 


Score 

Theoretical 

35 

Social 

27% 

Economics 

28 

Political 

33% 

Aesthetic 

30 

Religious 

26 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

for Women 


Nurse 

C+ 

Lawyer 

C 

Housewife 

B- 

Physician 

Cf 

Social Worker 

C- 

Librarian 

B 

Secretary-Stenographer B- 

Artist 

A 

Teacher in general 

C+ 

Author 

B 



AMBIVALENCE RESULTING FROM 
EARLY SHOCK: LOUISE 


LOUISE was the kind of student to stir faculty interest. 
Rather stocky and vivacious, she was intellectually alert, 
walked with a swagger and often talked with a challenge. 
She had a flair for catching the outlines of a teacher’s point 
of view almost at the very start, and, either through leading 
questions or through an occasional impertinence drew the 
teacher out further. Almost from the beginning she was active 
in student affairs on the campus, and she was in the center 
of discussion in almost any class. Students who had very httle 
association with her knew her because of her work in dra- 
matics or her activity in sports. Yet Louise never became the 
best of athletes, the best of actresses, nor did she come to ful- 
fillment as a mature creative student with imquestioned com- 
mand of some one field. 

Why not? The question led to discussion and even to worry 
by some of those faculty who were especially interested in 
student guidance. Was it not a fault of the college? Should 
we not be able to do more for a student so potentially power- 
ful; could we not shape her more perfectly toward the quali- 
ties or traits she should have? The story told here is by no 
means the whole story, nor by any means the story of Louise 
from her own point of view; it is rather the story of the ap- 
pearance and reappearance of these disturbing questions 
among faculty who were responsible for her college status. 
Some of these questions are imphcit in the following report: 

January 19, 19S7. In spite of her apparently happy-go-lucky 
attitude, this student is under considerable emotional tension 
(which results in some confusion) as to whether to resist or submit 
to authority. 

Her mental equipment is adequate for perfectly decent coUege 
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work, though she is not in any sense brilliant She is full of curi- 
osity and willingness to learn, but somewhat resistant towards as- 
similating facts and ideas into her own personality. 

In case of difBculty, the "Tcidding’" approach works very well 
with her, and she will accept the authoritarian attitude on the part 
of someone whom she feels to be on her side. 

Her present desire to learn everything all at once is to some ex- 
tent due to a desperate feeling that this year of college is all that 
she will have. (She may be wrong in assuming that her father 
will not allow her to return. ) 

Taking everything into consideration, she is doing remarkably 
well. She needs help in thinking things through, and will profit 
by the experience of the thorough completion of small tasks. She 
should be urged to do more written work, to which she is resistant 
because, as she admits, writing things down makes her see how 
little she knows about them. At the same time, it is important 
not to block her by too much insistence on her confusions. 

This report was written by her adviser some four months 
after Louise entered college. It brought the girl to the atten- 
tion of a small faculty group making a special study of atti- 
tudes toward authority among normal college students. After 
discussion following a report by a member of this group, cer- 
tain conclusions were tentatively reached concerning the gen- 
eral procedure to be followed. 

One of the points made was the appearance of contradic- 
tions in Louise’s registration interviews with faculty. Usually 
these brief interviews, although they give only a superficial 
picture of the student, do outline the direction of interests or 
oflFer evidence that there are none. In Louise’s case the out- 
line of interests is not clear, although the picture of the girl 
herself is fairly vivid in spite of the very different impres- 
sions. In her application form she had listed her choice of 
subjects in college as economics, politics, history, literature 
and possibly voice, dramatics, and oratory; she had added to 
these journalism and publications. She mentioned all of these 
in the interviews during the first day of registration. 

A member of the music faculty to whom she was sent for 
an initial interview reported ; 
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She grasps eagerly all new suggestions, and appears always anx- 
ious to be trusted, I think we mentioned every course to be offered 
this year. She speaks quickly, nervously, and without thinking. 
I wonder how long it will take for her to find her true interests? 

The report from the dramatics teacher on the same after- 
noon is an interesting comparison: 

Easy in conversation although she says she lacks confidence. Her 
most definite interest at the time seems to be in politics and ad- 
vertising. . . , She has studied some psychology and doesn't want 
to continue with the subject right away. I asked her about her 
interest in art and suggested that she see two teachers about their 
courses and she tells me she is “cra2y" about the theatre, but has 
never been allowed to participate because she was "never good 
enough." She wonders if she will be good enough to work here. 
I cannot tell whether this is a real interest or not and asked her not 
to make up her mind immediately about it, but if, after seeing 
other instructors and considering other possibilities, she really 
wants to increase her understanding of the theatre, not to let 
the fear of her own lack of success keep her from electing the work. 
I cannot tell whether her hesitancy in general arises from its being 
a superficial interest, a real feeling of inadequacy or the desire 
only to attempt what she knows she will succeed in. 

Louise's interview with another teacher not more than an 
hour later reveals that either she handled each teacher with 
a somewhat different technique, or that she adapted herself 
rapidly to the interview situation on the first day. 

Louise is a very jolly, unself-conscious person with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. She is eager to add new fields to her experience. 
Last year she had special training in Politics, and now assumes that 
she knows all there is to know. Her main interest is Politics and 
Social Science, but she thinks that it would be better for her to 
try something in Art and Literature. She is resistant to suggestion 
of one instructor that she try to work in Dramatics. She was re- 
ceptive to my suggestion that she might take something in Social 
Science to check and add to what she had been able to discover 
in a foreign country. 

In journalism Louise was more expansive: 

She has liked and likes Economics and Politics — ^American and 
European. She likes Dramatics but is afraid she would not be 
good — ^would like to write well and simply but isn t sure she can 
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leam to. Interested in advertising and the executive end of a 
newspaper — she wants to work after college because “it makes 
you more interesting to yourself and to other people.” 

I found her exceptionally original, humorous, intelligent and 
aware. She has a stimulating presence. You think of her as very 
young in spite of her keen mind — and perhaps that is due to a 
certain lack of self-confidence you come upon to your surprise. 
She is, I believe, 19, but looks younger. This sense of inferiority 
cropped up when she had finally decided to take reporting — “111 
probably be terrible — Maybe I can’t leam to write,” etc. 

She wants very much to work in Politics later and would prob- 
ably be good at it. She told me that she wanted to go to Teachers 
College or Columbia because social sciences are so good there, 
but that her father thought she had too many radical ideas and 
might gain more there. He let her choose between Bennington 
and Sarah Lawrence College. “But I haven’t any radical ideas, 
really,” she hastened to add and it was apparent that she had no 
defined ideas that could be called radical — Also, she wore a Lan- 
don button. She said that last year she wrote a paper on Propa- 
ganda and the Press. 

She is almost too receptive to suggestion and might easily spread 
out her interests too much. 

The next day Louise announced that she had decided to 
register for an introductory economics course and to follow 
this in the second term with introduction to politics. She 
had also decided to take a course in literature and had defi- 
nitely made up her mind to take dramatics. The teacher 
pointed out that her interest in advertising was not taken 
care of and suggested a possible substitute for dramatics in 
a course which dealt with plays, dance, music, and art forms. 

The following day it was reported at a meeting of Reg- 
istration Advisers that Louise had chosen a program compris- 
ing journalism, social problems through literature, and eco- 
nomics. The consensus of opinion was that the program was 
unbalanced and contained none of the courses specially de- 
signed for freshmen. A reconsideration was requested and 
Louise finally enrolled for a course in literature for freshmen; 
journalism, and economics. By the middle of the year, she 
had dropped journalism as a course but continued to work 
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on the campus paper, and substituted a course in the appre- 
ciation of music, adding politics as a fourth course. 

Her energy appeared inexhaustible. The medical report 
mentions her as a very buoyant, overactive girl, in spite of 
low blood pressure and lack of sleep, chronic sinusitis, allergy, 
and hoarseness, to say nothing of irregular and painful men- 
strual periods. About all this there appeared very little to do, 
though numerous advices, interviews with physicians were 
arranged, and some medication was offered. Louise would 
turn up at the infirmary, listen to instructions, and do almost 
nothing about them. 

The preliminary academic reports in November praised 
her industry and interest, and regarded her as potential ma- 
terial for the A.B. By December, however, qualifications had 
crept in: she was “excellent in group discussion and coopera- 
tive in conference,” but “needed to increase the quantity and 
quality of her written work.” After commenting on her in- 
dustry in economics and her real intellectual curiosity this 
teacher said, “in her impatient desire to learn everything at 
once she will need to guard against spreading herself thin. 
She needs to work more slowly, taking time to find and weigh 
all relevant evidence on a given subject before reaching even 
a tentative conclusion.” A third teacher is “sometimes disap- 
pointed in her ability to follow through” in the work con- 
cerned with newspaper management, and questions “whether 
her abilities are not being deployed on too many subjects,” 
even though she is a “superior student, a willing, intrepid and 
energetic worker.” Her “news sense” is praised, together with 
interest, imagination in interviewing people, “but her writ- 
ing is not as good as her reporting and yet better than she 
thinks it is.” She needs practice, but there are so many other 
things that Louise is anxious to know and to do in which 
the teacher also is interested that the practice in writing is 
likely to be sacrificed. Hence Louise is urged to choose what 
things she wants most and to specialize in them. 

These reports are the basis for the adviser’s remarks quoted 
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at the beginning of this story. They stimulated the small 
group of teachers to an attempt at a better understanding and 
Qie discovery of possible reasons both for the extreme energy 
and for the tendency toward superficiality. Information was 
drawn from pre-college records, various test ratings, and ma- 
terial relating to her background and her behavior in the 
freshmen literature course, where a running record was kept 
in some detail. 

Louise’s marks from an excellent private boardingschool 
range from D to A with an average of C plus to B. She was 
characterized as “full of life and spirits, impulsive, honor- 
able, warm-hearted, full of initiative, considerable executive 
abihty, well-liked, . . . fine sense of values, industrious, but 
not up to level of her endowments; athletic, fond of music 
and poetry, wide interests.” Louise herself said that her fa- 
vorite subjects in secondary school were history and (in the 
last year) psychology. Of the latter she remarks, “Fascinat- 
ing, because it made me see the order and development of a 
human being who was before a mystifying creature. It made 
me lose my stupid fear and realize that the things I did and 
felt were not pecuhar to myself.” 

The American Council Test rating put Louise in the 56th 
percentile which more or less corresponded to the rating of 
the Admissions Committee of the college, though in the col- 
lege rating she came toward the top of the middle group of 
students. The AUport-Vernon Values scores were aU average, 
none very high or low. The Strong Vocational interest rat- 
ings gave her A as a high-school teacher of social sciences; 
B plus as a teacher, housewife, oflBce worker, Y.W.C.A. secre- 
tary, or high-school teacher of English; and B as a secretary- 
stenographer. On the whole, this information is about what 
one might expect from looking over her school records and 
her application form, although the American Council Rating 
appeared a little below the quahtative estimates of her in- 
telligence by the schools. 

The Bermreuter Personality Test, however, offered rather 
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striking scores in certain respects: it showed that “as com- 
pared to the persons on whom the test was standardized 
Louise was more neurotic than 94 percent, more self- 
sufficient than 32 percent, more introverted than 91 percent, 
more dominant than 18 percent, more self-confident than 14 
percent, more sociable than 45 percent. Judged by faculty 
observations, the neurotic and introverted ratings on the 
Bemreuter test were extreme, to say the least, but as both 
terms were highly controversial as to meaning, the discrep- 
ancy was not considered surprising, although it did stimulate 
the cmiosity of her teachers. 

What information could be gathered concerning the girl’s 
family and general background was summarized by a mem- 
ber of the small research group as follows: 

Louise was nearly nineteen when she entered Sarah Lawrence 
College. She is the youngest of seven children; the older six in- 
clude twin boys eight years older than Louise, and four girls nine 
to thirteen years older than Louise. “I was one of those little sur- 
prises,” Louise says, “who came along after they had moved the 
dogs into the nursery.” Her father is a broker with a high school 
education, supplemented by private tutoring. Louise’s mother 
came from a New York City family. She was educated at a private 
school. 

Louise’s mother died when Louise was seven. Her father mar- 
ried again and Louise makes her home with him. 

I gather from Louise (and only from her) that her father is 
rather inclined to feel himself burdened with a lot of useless chil- 
dren, and to regard his youngest child both as an ugly duckling 
and as one who may yet be saved from being useless. His definition 
of usefulness is not available, but it seems to include complete 
agreement with him (called “knowing how to think”) and making 
some money. 

Her adviser reported: “There is considerable tension be- 
tween her and her father; as she puts it, T like my father, 
and I admire his intellect, but we always fight when we are 
together.’ She has also mentioned a certain amount of dis- 
agreement with one older sister who is apparently inclined 
to criticize Louise rather harshly.” 
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After meeting Louise’s father her adviser reported that 

in discussing her college work ... he had a good deal to say 
about wanting her to learn how to think because in that case she 
would of course come to accept his point of view. She had said 
to me that his attitude toward her could be summed up by "‘When 
you re older and get some sense, you will know better.” He also 
expressed his fear of her adding to her radical ideas. 

The adviser added that Louise had said that her father 

insists that she learn how to earn her living — though apparently 
there is no need for her to do so. This attitude on his part Louise 
seems to take seriously, and she tends to consider her courses at 
college in the light of preparation for some kind of job. This is 
not the whole of her attitude toward her work, for she has an 
active and inquiring mind, but it is a strong factor. 

Louise appeared to have many acquaintances on the 
campus. She frequently complained that 'girls don’t take me 
seriously because I am always clowning. ... I know it is 
my fault,” she said, "but I just can’t help it.” She belonged 
to numerous campus clubs. Her references to boys were 
always made in the most casual way and there appeared no 
trace of a feeling on her part that she was unpopular or un- 
successful in her relationship with them. Her absence record 
up to the middle of the first year indicates a normal social 
activity; she went to several men’s colleges on week ends; 
she had five evenings at the theatre and as many inde- 
pendent field trips on her own initiative. 

Her economics instructor emphasized the girl’s eagerness 
to acquire a great deal of knowledge and her apparent diffi- 
culty with writing. Her publications teacher said: "She is go- 
ing through considerable mental readjustment these days, 
veering now to the liberal and now to the conservative side 
of questions, but she appears to be taking the problem in her 
stride, laughing while she worries.” Her adviser added: 

Her grasp of subject matter is usually good as far as it goes, 
but she is not so much interested in subject matter as in its im- 
plications and relationships. Whatever she reads she relates to 
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her own experiences and opinions, sometimes very shrewdly. It 
is in this area that I have laid the emphasis in our conference dis- 
cussions. Louise is a double-barreled sort of person; she has a yes 
and a no for almost everything. At first, she talked a great deal 
about how she “saw both sides” of everything — which was true in 
a limited sense only. Now she has a pretty good working grasp 
of the fact that she is not so much liberal as puzzled; that it is 
her way of working to be on both sides and on neither. She is still 
rebelHous against accepting this as just as good a way to be as 
any, for she says she dislikes the idea of being “wishy-washy.” 

I am hoping for the emergence of a real and deep interest of 
some kind — any kind; the sort of interest with which she can really 
identify herself wholeheartedly. Perhaps that is impossible. 

Her manner or behavior was also by this time quite recog- 
nizable; it was consistently inconsistent or opposite. She would 
be down one moment and up another. She would come in 
accusing herself rather abjectly and suddenly shift to flashing 
impertinence or a detached verbal clowning. She would be 
able to evoke from the same instructor different impressions 
on different days, just as she had done in the registration in- 
terviews. At times her manner was reported as a curious com- 
bination of “hail-fellow-well-met” and deference; both “Hi 
there, and yes sir!” As one teacher put it, she walked and 
acted more like a boy than a girl, but added that this was 
much too strong a statement and it would be ihore accurate 
to say that she sometimes gave an impression of boyishness, 
but was actually very feminine indeed. 

A similar double attitude characterized Louise’s partici- 
pation in class discussion; she would be alert and “frequently 
a little ahead of the speaker,” keen-eyed and serious, but in 
making her point, the seriousness would be covered by a 
manner often so comic as to draw laughter from the group 
and herself. She once told her adviser that she never felt 
that a person liked her miless he took her seriously, yet she 
seemed always to prevent this by adorning “a serious remark 
with a deprecatory touch of comedy as if she were afraid of 
being laughed at and wanted to beat the other person to it.” 
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ideal, nobody should, indeed, reach it, because she is afraid of 
another terrible blow if she attaches herself too closely. 

At the same time there is the initial state of will to force her- 
self back into the unity and to recapture what has been taken 
away from her. 

Her work is greatly influenced by her changing moods. But, 
together with the last phase— the effort to pull herself together, 
to be a whole, a unit again— she is developing a will for insight 
and good achievements. She has many and rich gifts, is clever and 
spontaneous, and it is important that she is helped in concen- 
trating herself and reaching genuine interest in some task. Here 
seems to be a fruitful starting point for pedagogic help: to get 
her away from her traumatic shock and to widen her outlook, to 
make her stronger and more independent. 

After considerable discussion of all the material and a re- 
port by one member of the group, several conclusions about 
Louise's relations to teachers and learning were tentatively 
reached. These were: 

1. That Louise’s attitude toward persons in authority was am- 
bivalent; apparently wishing both to submit to it and to resent 
or refuse to submit. 

2. That the form of this ambivalence was sometimes expressed 
by a double manner which took the form of keeping rules, but 
at the same time treating the person in authority as if she were 
on the same level of authority herself — i.e., an unconscious 
denial, for herself, that the authority existed. 

3. That with this ambivalence toward authority ran also a strong 
sense of uncertainty or feeling of inferiority about what she 
could do, so that she might suddenly feel doubts about any- 
thing which she had taken on as a responsibility. 

4. That this continual conflict often forced her to seek in intel- 
lectual areas that perfect sort of authority or right answer 
which would at once satisfy her and give her confidence by 
the possession of it or the identification vdth it. But because 
these intellectual areas were associated with teachers and per- 
sonal points of view and were in conflict she was inevitably ever 
seeking and shifting; perceiving their inadequacy; or balancing 
one against another. 

5. That the causes or sources of these conflicts in her character 
must be left to surmise because of lack of specific information. 
It was held as probable, however, that they had something to 
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do with the death of her mother and the emotional insuiBSciency 
of her relation with whatever substitutes followed her mother 
as responsible for her. One reason for such probable surmise 
was found to lie in certain reactions to books and certain refer- 
ences to early life which had given her literature teacher the 
impression that she held unconsciously a picture of her early 
childhood as a “lost paradise.” 

6. That this divided state of her emotional life accounts for her 
inability to get too close to anyone or anything, and hence for 
the impression of superficiality which her faculty report 

7. It is an open question whether she can or will find a deep or 
permanent interest; whether this scattered or superficial use of 
her energies will or can be changed by relations with teachers 
or by encouragement and increasingly disciplined achieve- 
ment. 

8. It was agreed that the occasional use of external authority for 
this student was probably better than the implicit demand that 
she entirely direct her own energies; but that consistent and 
ubiquitous use of severe authority would be bad in that it 
would give her no real opportunity to understand her own 
tendencies. Authority from teachers should be used as a help 
to her, ratiier than as a disciplinary condition, and efforts should 
be made to allow her independence, and a variety of choice 
beyond that of many students. 

It was pointed out that from a common-sense social point of 
view Louise could be considered quite normal and even more 
effective than many, but that from the point of view of her 
potentialities as an individual in our society she was actually 
lacking in opportunities for development. She could not fully 
use her abilities to learn. 

The faculty group discussed Louise's needs with a psychia- 
trist who agreed that a serious traumatic shock in her early 
history had left her with a deep and unsatisfied attitude of 
dependence. She needed to move away from this shock 
through a widening of outlook. By a process of encourage- 
ment and gradual small successes it might be possible to sup- 
plant the unconscious attitude of dependence by one of as- 
surance based on a series of small but certain achievements. 
Furthermore, the conflict from which the girl suffered often 
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produced the type of person described as masochistic. Louise, 
however, possessed a certain security enabling her to avoid 
the neurosis that might have been expected to occur. Tend- 
encies toward the role of a martyr are slight but definite; for 
example, her allusions to having been evidently an unwanted 
child. Counterforces of security arise from the fact that she 
did have a “paradise” of early childhood; that her social posi- 
tion is secure; that, although authority is not satisfying or 
simple for her, it has actually allowed her fairly satisfactory 
compromises. 

Louise’s adviser knew of these conclusions, however tenta- 
tive, but only one of her other teachers had taken part in 
the special group study, which was at that time in an experi- 
mental stage and was not discussed with the faculty as a 
whole. 

The reports at the end of the first year were not as good as 
at the beginning. The teachers of the freshman reading 
course and of economics both complimented Louise on good 
work; apparently she showed greater consistency of effort 
in these courses than in the others. The former complains 
that no effort has been made to improve in writing, and the 
latter says: “She needs to work for a fuller and more system- 
atic presentation of ideas both orally and in writing. She 
needs practice in transcribing the symbols of her intel- 
lectual shorthand into full-length exposition and analysis.” 
Both teachers cite her as potential material for advanced 
work. There is no doubt of her sincere interest in all courses, 
with the possible exception of music; but it is clear that litera- 
ture and social science have opened up problems the im- 
plications of which were very exciting to her. 

In the autumn of her second year Louise registered for so- 
cial philosophy, reading and writing, and dramatics; before 
Christmas she added anthropology to this schedule, already 
heavy in required reading. She was permitted to do so per- 
haps because the reading in anthropology was related to some 
of the social and philosophical problems in the social phi- 
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losophy course. The motives which led her to take these 
courses appear rather obvious. She had always hankered to 
work in the theatre and had been at the point of signing up 
for dramatics in her freshman year. By the beginning of her 
second year she found enough courage to do so. The course 
in reading and writing promised interesting possibilities in 
the study of modern authors, with steady conference work in 
expository and critical writing, which everybody had told 
her she needed. Social theory would almost certainly bring 
to a focus various points of view involved in social and eco- 
nomic discussions and relate these to broader considerations 
of a philosophical sort. 

Her early autumn reports were again all good; that on 
writing was particularly encouraging. 

This student was sure she could not write. She could think and 
feel (indeed very sharply and sensitively) but she could not write. 
She could not put words into sentences and sentences into para- 
graphs and paragraphs into units of related and effective thought. 
She could not type. Her first efforts illustrated this pathetic thesis 
quite well. There was, however, nothing stopping her from writing 
but her feeling. Her last papers have not only been writing, but 
clear, effective and interesting writing. Her paper on Lincoln 
Steffens, solid, acute and sensitive, is first-rate work. 

She was now doing a great deal of reading, how thoroughly 
remains to be seen. In December her adviser wrote a con- 
fidential report: 

Marked improvement in every way. She has still a great deal to 
learn about organizing the activities of a mind good enough for 
all academic purposes, and she is still unstable emotionally, swing- 
ing rapidly back and forth between self-distrust and bravado. But 
she is aware of her difficulties, and has been trying to overcome 
them. She needs encouragement, but appreciates it more if it 
comes from someone who is also capable of kicking her around 
a bit now and then when she needs it. 

In January, Louise’s work in four courses again causes 
some dissatisfaction; all but one of the teachers expected 
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more from her than she was doing — not in quantity, but in 
organized, serious, integrated thinking and achievement; two 
teachers refer again to her self-distrust. In clear contrast to 
these summaries is the report from dramatics which gives a 
very different picture: 

The student works hard, intelligently and conscientiously, is 
capable of doing and does work of first-rate quality. She takes the 
initiative in forming her own program, undertakes and is accom- 
plishing a great deal of work. . . . She has unusual ability to or- 
ganize ideas and materials and to work with people. 

In preparing the part the student not only developed the char- 
acter during the rehearsal period but developed an ability to con- 
trol and direct her own processes. She became more flexible emo- 
tionally, her rehearsal technique improved and her awareness of 
the problems involved in acting increased. Considering her in- 
experience, the performance was remarkable. Judged by any 
standards, it was sincere and moving. 

I believe it takes real courage to undertake a part like this for 
a school audience, and I hope that the student’s being able to do 
it means that she has the courage intrinsic in any art work, the 
courage to stand ridicule and misunderstanding. It will be inter- 
esting to see if she displays the same kind of courage in investi- 
gating and exploring the forces within herself which create pat- 
terns for her thinking and behavior. This exploration would be 
an important achievement for her. 

After this, there seems to have been a growing sense of 
alarm or worry among her teachers. The reports the end of 
March bear witness to unevenness of effort and to wide varia- 
bility in quality; her achievements are rated from slight to 
excellent, her development or gain from slight to marked; 
these ratings point to hesitancy or a certain indecision in es- 
timating her work. Nevertheless, all reports use the term 
"good work,’' though two of them imply a clear demand for 
better work. In two courses she appears to be floundering 
about in search of some topic of interest. The work in writing 
has not led to sustained achievement of any kind whatever. 
Even in anthropology the conference work remains on the 
level of short projects of considerable variety, the only sign 
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of unity or continuity being given by the class assignments. 
Only in the dramatics workshop is Acre steady gain in the 
technique of acting and steady preparation of parts for vari- 
ous plays to be produced in the spring. 

The adviser doubtless realized that the nature of her 
courses was not such as to give Louise opportunity for the 
suggested series of small achievements from which she could 
gain confidence. That her outlook was being broadened, that 
she was being carried out of herself, would certainly seem to 
be true. And yet the nature of the material studied was highly 
controversial. All this thinking gave her an excellent oppor- 
tunity to swing from one side of the fence to the other; to 
move outward or deeply inward as the impulse might lead. 
Only the work in the theatre seemed to give definite and 
limited focus. But even here there is a scattering, a partici- 
pation in four diflferent enterprises during the late winter 
and early spring months. 

By late spring her work appears to have been better than 
that of the preceding springs, however. In early April, Louise 
found definite projects in each of three courses. The project 
reading on Mexico for anthropology developed into a class 
report on Mayan civilization later judged as “excellent.” The 
study of Freud in social theory seems to have suggested a 
project for the reading and writing course — a study of “Fan- 
tasies” in literature. In the dramatics activity, two specific 
parts, one for an Ibsen play and one for a Shaw play were 
studied and completed in performance in May and June. The 
work in social theory remained focused only in respect to 
the class assignments, which were increasingly specialized 
toward the end of the year. The teacher, however, noted that 
the conference discussions with Louise during this part of 
the year, and even earlier, centered on rather personal moral 
questions of concern to Louise, largely because she was con- 
tinually under fire from the class because of her “moral atti- 
tudes.” She neither drank nor smoked and she violently con- 
demned unconventional sex attitudes. She was not warmly 
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loved by the members of this distinctly intellectual group of 
students, but her wit was such that she maintained their 
respect, A strong effort to pull herself together for specific 
academic achievements does not entirely change the temper 
of the final reports for social theory and the reading and writ- 
ing. It does seem to have been effective in anthropology. 

The year’s work in the theatre seems to have been as suc- 
cessful, all round, as anyone could have wished. The two final 
paragraphs of the report, particularly the last sentence in the 
last paragraph, include a summary that no other report has 
given. 

She has dealt with her work intelligently, displaying an unusual 
ability to organize materials and ideas. The parts she played have 
reflected a lively imagination and a keener insight into human 
material than the student knows she possesses. She needs to con- 
centrate more in rehearsals and to learn to rely more on method 
and less on inspiration. Her voice has improved amazingly, or else 
she has always had hidden one which she has chosen to use only 
recently. Her participation in discussions has been vigorous and 
increasingly thoughtful, and she seems to be acquiring the ability 
to gather evidence objectively and follow where it leads her. 

Her interest has been well sustained and she has worked hard 
throughout the year. She has real staying power and courage and 
has made stimulating contributions to tihe Activity. 

If one considers the nature of these reports in relation to 
the initial theory of her character conflicts, several rather 
obvious points emerge. She is able to sustain a pace of work 
with greater assurance in anthropology, where the course 
is structured in a sharply schematic outline and where the 
material is objective and descriptive and of little immediate 
relevance to herself. In dramatics there is greater chance for 
emotional stress and strain, but the problems here are not 
concerned with ethical or philosophical theory and are not 
yet, at least, anchored to underlying attitudes toward life. 
The drift is definitely outward — toward the expression of 
feelings and situations that are not her own. Further, there 
is also structure in dramatics — that is, things must be done 
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at definite times. It is doubtful if the work in the theatre made 
very great demands upon consistent independence. But in 
writing and social theory, there was no dead line except the 
one she set herself; no audience to confuse or condemn her 
except her own conscience, abetted by the morally persuasive 
assumptions of her teachers that if she was not mature 
enough to find, entirely on her own, a sustained interest or a 
solid theme for a written opus, she should be, ought to be. 

A question that cannot possibly be answered from the rec- 
ords is at this point very perplexing indeed: Did Louise her- 
self feel she should be made into something else? Did she 
share, by virtue of the conscience which her teacher in social 
theory became aware of, the very underlying, purposive as- 
sumptions which her teachers tended to hold in regard to 
her? 

In one respect athletics brought out the same problem raised 
in the discussion of dramatics. The theatre gave her a chance 
to be effective for short periods; gave her opportunity to or- 
ganize her energies in an outward activity with a specific and 
effective achievement. Athletics did much the same. Her 
reputation here by the end of her four years was that she 
played brilliantly in sports; that she was uncertain but 
surprising. At this time the alternation had perhaps not be- 
come widely noticeable. She confessed to one teacher that 
she was afraid of almost every game and every sort of athletic 
contest, though as far as she knew no one knew it. The ques- 
tion was how long could such control continue? Was Louise 
possibly more complicated, more confused, more deeply 
tangled in inner conflicts, more the slave of inner fears than 
people realized? One teacher frankly asked: Would she not 
break under pressure? 

For her third year Louise elected Thomas Mann, English 
and American poetry, and modern drama. The Student Work 
Committee criticized this unbalanced program and urged 
one factual social science course. The upshot of further dis- 
cussions with her adviser was that Louise compromised with 
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the committee’s refusal to allow a straight literary and dra- 
matics program by registering for modern European history. 
She also agreed to considerable critical writing in line with 
the regular work in modem drama. 

The compromise seemed a good one. The year was on the 
whole the most successful of her college career. If one may 
judge by the academic reports alone, the program held her 
interest and stimulated her to more organized effort than 
any other she had followed. For example, her work on Thomas 
Mann was consistently successful throughout the year; she 
tried “to arrive at a personal evaluation of the materials 
studied” and in her teacher’s opinion succeeded. The con- 
ferences were battles over ideas, in which her instructor ap- 
peared to enjoy the challenges she brought and for which 
he urged her to prepare vdth more precision, for she fights 
with “inspired madness, not with exquisite art.” 

So, too, in modern drama, her teacher found the year one 
of consistent progress toward a deeper and more controlled 
critical point of view, with more regular written work. As 
Louise became more sharply critical, she also became more 
tolerant. The final report in history refers to her making 
“first-rate use of her abflities.” Finally, in the theatre itself, 
her record is one of praise for successful effort and main- 
tenance of “a high standard of work throughout the year.” In 
short, her reports indicated that she had carried four courses 
through the year with a high average and was qualified for 
advanced college work. But this picture of the third year is 
not the whole picture. There was no sudden change in the 
character of her behavior. The variability, the sudden moods, 
the worries are still there; they appear through confidential 
sections of the reports and are implicit in the criticism given 
to supplement the record of good achievement. 

Though Louise made a very energetic and popular presi- 
dent of one of the major college associations, there was con- 
tinual difficulty during the year in cooperation. In several 
instances one hand of tibe department did not know what the 
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other hand did; not from any lack of willingness to cooperate, 
but as the result of the too rapid entrance of too much gusto 
or too many new ideas in a complicated administrative situa- 
tion. Her impulsiveness was also apparent in certain early 
reports, with allusions to the need for 'systematic analysis” 
and to an alternation in the quality of work, some of it dead, 
or imitative, some highly imaginative. In March, the other 
characteristic allusion: "You are taking the work too hard — 
i.e., . . . making it too much a part of your personal experi- 
ence.” 

There is a good deal to be said for the theory that Louise, 
in spite of doing work well above the average for the year, 
spent a great deal of energy worrying her teachers into posi- 
tions where they would "declare themselves.” Perhaps the 
most dramatic example of this lies in the second report to the 
student from the dramatics activity. 

You know by this time that you carry out any piece of work 
responsibly, capably and eflSciently — don t argue — that your co- 
operative spirit — don’t argue — is a valuable asset in group work 
and that because of it and your abilities you make a real contribu- 
tion to group projects. Don’t argue. You must know that as stage 
manager for your last play you worked hard and that you 
were particular in carrying out all details; that you sustained ex- 
cellent morale among your helpers and the cast and that the re- 
sult was a beautifully smooth running performance. Don’t argue. 
You know, too, although you think I don’t, that acting comes very 
easily to you — don’t argue — so easily that you miss many of the 
by-products that emerge from a long, hard struggle with a part. 
Your uneasiness in preparing a part comes partly because you 
have a strong inclination to rely on your intuition and at the same 
time a strong inclination to distrust it. As a result of watching your 
work and listening to your comments in class and informal dis- 
cussion, I have developed quite a respect for your intuition and 
would like in the next play to work out a method with you of 
making more use of it than you do now, without losing the benefit 
of your logic. . . . 

What you don’t know about yourself is that your contributions 
to class discussions and in group meetings do a great deal to keep 
the discussion focussed and moving and increase its value for the 
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group, also that you have an imagination of unusual quality and 
liat it might be as important for you to develop that as to focus 
your energies on building up an entirely consistent, systematic 
reasonableness in yourself. Come in and argue! 

At the end of the year the same instructor summarizes her 
criticism of Louise’s work with the following ironical para- 
graph: 

The student’s relationship to this kind of work suffers from un- 
resolved conflicts, from her constant effort to justify her interest 
and participation in it, not on the grounds of its educational value 
or its personal meaning to her, but in terms of a vocational course 
which will supply her with economic independence. 

There is no doubt that the teacher had hit a new nail right 
on the head, or if the metaphor can be allowed, an old nail 
in a new form. Louise came to college with intentions of 
preparing herself for the diplomatic service, for social work, 

for , at least for a vocation of considerable respectability. 

Now the theatre is a new possibility, but the respectability 
of the theatre was one question she would have to face, and 
another was her own ability for successful adventure in this 
calling. True, it might be particularly ironical to show her 
father that one could make good in a profession so calculated 
to astonish him. In fact, one could even go so far as to get 
him to college to see one of the best of one’s performances; 
but would comparative success in college mean success in 
the hard-boiled backstages of Broadway? How could one 
tell? Her doubts may have risen from the recurrent streak of 
Puritanism which remained with her through this year; that 
refusal to drink or smoke which a teacher noticed in the sec- 
ond year, that worry over ethical problems which her in- 
structor in drama felt had been incited by too much attempt 
at reform, that persistent interest in philosophical, psycho- 
logical, and particularly “moral” problems which another 
teacher reported in his confidential notes. 

Her dramatics teacher felt certain that Louise would “aw- 
fully like to be convinced that the theatre was serious work, 
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that being on the stage was legitimate/’ but that she never 
attained that conviction. This showed up most in rehearsals 
where she could never completely sustain concentration; “she 
would always allow herself to be distracted by sudden com- 
ments or humor”; she seemed always to need “some kind of 
justification for showing off, for being an actress”; rehearsals 
did not give this sufficiendy; performances seemed to furnish 
it, but unevenly. In short, there is a parallel between the 
double moral attitude of the girl (strong convictions mixed 
with tolerance of individuals who are condemned) and the 
double attitude toward the theatre — that is, her effort to over- 
come prejudice, but her incapacity completely to give her- 
self to serious concentration on a role. 

At the end of this third year, just at the time when the 
teachers were observing Utde or no change in the girl’s ways 
of thinking and behavior, and at the time when one teacher 
noted the apparent acceptance of the fact that there is “no 
short cut to emotional seciurity,” her adviser wrote: 

The main fact about this year’s development is that it is a culmi- 
nation of two processes evident from the start: 

1. Increase in the body of facts at her disposal; 

2. The better direction of an exuberant and vital spirit — ^more 
control without loss of speed. “Growing up” nicely covers it. 
There is a better grasp of fact, more careful consideration 
of evidence. 

Concerning her “educational needs for the future in terms 
of curriculum and personal development” he says, “Her 
greatest need is for work which will help her to bring details 
into patterns, and to criticize the patterns by reference to fact 
and experience rather than emotion. Her program as planned 
seems good.” 

The adviser report form also asks for specific directions — 
changes to aim for, methods of work, skills to develop; ways 
of teaching this student; difficulties to watch for. He advises: 

Specific directions: build up responsible critical documented 
thinking, without interfering with vivacity and whoosh! 
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Changes: in direction of more responsible thinking. To develop: 
critical attitude. 

Ways of teaching: no problem here, she will take the lead. 

DrEBculties: jumping at conclusions, and landing on both sides 
of the fence. Tendency to do too much extra-curricular work. 

The form Louise herself filled in for registration for the 
senior year called for a statement of the “direction of pur- 
pose” of her college work. Here she mentions dramatics first 
instead of last as in the report to her adviser. She says: 

Work in Dramatics to help me in future relations with that field. 
Work in the social sciences and philosophy to prepare a ground 
for future teaching — ^my general work for three years to help me 
gain a little knowledge of myself and the world I’ll live in. [And, 
completing the picture] Work in the field of science to give me 
some idea of that type of work and that manner of dealing with 
material. 

The courses finally chosen under these aims were: Com- 
parative Religion; History of Western Culture; Conference 
in 18th Century Literatmre (to fill in definite gap); Human 
Genetics. Dramatics went by the board following an un- 
fortunate experience in summer theatre work, but there are 
still four courses and the spread is even larger than her ad- 
viser bargained for; psychology is stubbornly omitted despite 
the fact that he had suggested it. 

With this program Louise continued to show many of the 
previous patterns in work: her November reports indicated 
good reading, class discussion, and conference work, with 
difiBculties in delivering a finished written exposition or 
analysis. By January, the teachers in biology, eighteenth- 
century literature, and religion complain that while the writ- 
ten work has been achieved, it does not come with depend- 
able frequency. When Louise was working hard on religion 
and eighteenth-century literature, her work in the history of 
culture lagged. In the spring she concentrated on this course, 
however, and brought it, in the words of her instructor, to a 
“fine finish.” But during this period her work in religion came 
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to a standstill, or rather, after a period of “great new in- 
sights, the remainder of the year was spent gathering to- 
gether the loose ends.” This let-down may, of course, have 
reflected her feeling that she had got the essence of the course 
and that was all that was important for her purposes. 

In some ways Louise’s management of her last year was 
more efficient than that of her faculty’s management of their 
hopes for her. It may not have been solely her doing that 
program planning had grown into an “issue” about which 
there were many discordant observations to be made by 
troubled teachers. But certainly the stubborn refusal to cut 
down her various interests or to shape them into a more usual 
academic program or major created the impression of scat- 
tered interests and again singled out Louise as an example for 
study. 

In February of her senior year, a meeting of advisers was 
called for the purpose of studying certain aspects of student 
guidance. One of the first questions concerned the possible 
virtues or vices of specialized versus scattered interests, with 
Louise as an illustration of the problems arising with a stu- 
dent whose interests spread over a \vide area. 

The point was made that academic or logical “continuity” 
of program did not always mean continuity in the thinking 
of the student. This, however, has been the principal concern 
of Louise’s adviser. He had encouraged her toward courses 
that he felt were good for her as a person, not necessarily 
courses that would build up a conventional A.B, program. 

For example, he had early recognized her as a person rather 
poorly adjusted; she suffered from temperamental swings all 
the way from abject discouragement to extreme aggressive 
and “up-and-at-’em” defiance. Intellectually, she wanted ulti- 
mate answers to almost everything, but the next instant saw 
two sides to every question. She would take criticism sub- 
missively, agree with it, and then as surely begin to doubt 
it and tend to reject it. What logical sequence of material 
would have satisfied this kind of mind? A principle of con- 
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traries would be appropriate, and if the contraries were not 
to be found, at least variety seemed salutary — ^productive of 
intellectual growth. There had been another condition to re- 
gard with due seriousness: her feeling that her father might 
each year refuse to allow her to continue. She was impelled 
by a desire for variety of subject matter partly because she 
felt she wanted to get everything she could while at col- 
lege. 

Following this general pattern, her professed interest in 
social science in the first year was satisfied by pohtics and eco- 
nomics. But the exploratory reading course frankly roamed 
about; she read widely and diversely. Her interest in publica- 
tions, strong at first, slackened somewhat, and with an eye 
to a completely diflFerent sort of experience her adviser en- 
couraged the suggestion of the work in the appreciation of 
music. So, in her second year, her interest in politics and re- 
lated questions of ethics led her, logically enough, to social 
theory and anthropology, and she was urged to take critical 
writing because she obviously needed work of this kind in 
which she could get help with specific problems of thought 
and expression. Dramatics was irrelevant to all the above in 
the logical academic sense, but not in the least irrelevant to 
Louise. She seemed to need, said her adviser, some justified 
“opportunity to show off.” 

In the third year, the fact that dramatics was a course for 
credit did not satisfy her; she seemed to crave further intel- 
lectual justification for having this interest; hence the sug- 
gestion of the study of the literature of drama. She recog- 
nized her adviser s insistence that she needed more practice 
in handhng facts, so she agreed to his suggestion of modem 
European history. This course offered a certain strong con- 
trast to the previous course in social theory, both in method 
and in point of view, and at the same time served as a con- 
trast to the quasi-philosophical material in the much-desired 
study of Thomas Maim. The latter course had gained a repu- 
tation on the campus and the adviser recognized that Louise’s 
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motives were partly concerned with its prestige and partly 
with working under this particular teacher. 

In her fourth year she wished to continue work with this 
teacher in religion. Her adviser, still recognizing the girl's 
tendency to seek the other side of the fence, looked in ad- 
vance for something suitable; he found it in biological sci- 
ence, which he frankly regarded as an antidote to the heavy 
reading in religion. The history course was again almost cer- 
tainly a matter of intellectual prestige on the campus, but it 
was of logical value also in the degree to which it would 
draw together a large variety of Louise s intellectual inter- 
ests; it attempted to relate philosophy, literature, art, music, 
religion as aspects of our culture. On the other hand, Louise 
still needed training in careful exposition and analysis. The 
intensive study of eighteenth-century literature was sug- 
gested partly for this reason, as well as to provide a contrast 
of teacher personality. 

Her adviser had recently asked Louise to look at her pro- 
gram for four years and challenged her with the questions 
he knew would come up in this group; she had explained 
her reasons for choices aU the way through. The adviser said 
frankly that he had made a consistent effort with Louise 
toward self -recognition. In his December report (in this 
last year) he had written that she was ‘learning to come to 
terms with herself." He thought she had come to recognize 
her swings to extremes and had gradually come to accept 
them as necessary and not altogether evil or harmful; that 
they had consequently become far less extreme, and no longer 
made her feel anxious about herself. All this he thought had 
come about through three years of “kidding and cuffing” 
which seemed to satisfy her temperamental needs. 

A second question concerned what is often called “disci- 
pline.” It became obvious that various “convictions” were 
put forward here. Some maintained that if Louise had been 
more consistently made to finish papers and to do small jobs 
well at the beginning, her work would not have had the 
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uneven character it still showed. One faculty member, in 
particular, justified the theory of “spoon feeding” alternated 
with freedom. If Louise had been given the opportunity to 
read freely around large topics, and also to have some very 
simple but very specific tasks to do well, she would have more 
rapidly become disciplined. In reply to this, one teacher said 
that Louise had had just these opportunities in her freshman 
and sophomore years; another, that she had had this sort of 
thing, but had clearly rejected the small obvious task by 
doing it with such deadening effect that repetition was dis- 
couraged, or by making fun of it with a very demolishing kind 
of wit. The adviser had asked Louise just this question: Did 
she think she would have been better off if there had been 
more insistence upon finishing pieces of work? At first she 
admitted this was probably the case but later tended to 
doubt it; this, he pointed out, was her characteristic manner 
of behavior. The only agreement reached was that Louise 
had really done excellent pieces of finished work in the thea- 
tre and elsewhere when made to, and that there had possibly 
been an exaggeration of her tendency to let things slide. 

The questions concerning discipline asked by several of 
her teachers in interview were directed at the specific point 
mentioned in the meeting of advisers as her chief weakness: 
her inability to relate the general to the particular, to find 
evidence for generalization, or draw inferences from detail. 
A number of sweeping statements had been made about this. 
Her teacher in comparative reUgion was asked: 

Can she make a generalization and then easily relate that to 
specific evidence, or can she look at evidence and generalize? 

He replied: 

When it happens it is exceptional. I have the notion that Louise’s 
thinking is of this kind: she is like a small unit of armored cars. It 
goes out and takes something; then it is out of touch with the rest 
of the army. Sometimes she can hold this thing, but there is no 
orderly relationship between fact and hypodiesis. Sometimes the 
hypothesis is justified by one fact, or sometimes by ten — ^usually 
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she won’t bother to find ten. Her theory is justified by one fact. 
Another question was asked: 

Is there any characteristic way in which she thinks? Does she 
get an idea and then go to a fact; or is it characteristically reversed? 

She works both ways [he replied], but her way of reading is 
quite distinct. She does not read the book by taking it all apart. 
She becomes impressed. She reads with a kind of passionate in- 
tensity as the book goes up or down. Things strike her. Then she 
has the important thing in the book. 

This reference to her reading methods is almost identical 
with that given by a hterature teacher who said, “She doesn’t 
read like a person who tries to store up detail. She really takes 
hold of essentials.” But she went on to say that, although 
Louise often seemed to talk as if she had not read a thing, 
nevertheless the temperamental similarity and differences be- 
tween writers would be so sharply given that it was clear 
proof she had read the material. On the other hand, she would 
often allow her flair for sensing the similarity of feeling or 
temperament to obscure a great many important differences 
in the detailed patterns of thought. She likened Swift to 
Hobbes, for example, missing the striking differences in the 
thought of the two men but catching the similarity of attitude 
and feeling. In short, these remarks indicate that Louise had 
developed at least an adequate ability to comprehend and 
to use books full of ideas, but that her methods of working 
and thinking were not “academic.” 

There is other evidence that she responded to a firm de- 
mand by a teacher. 

She wanted to do a “big job” [says her history teacher], but when 
it came to beginning it, courage failed her. She tried several ex- 
cuses, half-heartedly: ffie books I had to recommend were not 
available; they were printed in 18th Century letters. . . . Hume 
was very subtle and she was “no good.” On her literature teacher’s 
advice I held Louise to it as a debt of honor and she came through 
with flying colors. In conference she soon began to preach Hume 
at me, and became interested in the task of boiling down his ideas 
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and re-expressing them in clear language. The resulting paper 
was, with the exception of a few florid passages, a really profes- 
sional job of introduction to Hume. 

The preliminary vacillation appears characteristic in that it 
seems to have been necessary. Other examples of the conflict 
of emotional forces appeared from time to time throughout 
her college experience. 

Facing the last question, then, concerning the nature of 
the education this girl achieved, the evidence shows the lack 
of an ideal academic training. She is by no means the best of 
students, she is not even always prepared. On the other hand, 
if Louise is compared to other students and observed in re- 
spect to seriousness, sensitiveness, awareness of social and 
personal values, she appears in a genuinely favorable light. 
Her literature teacher says: 

I do not think her work has been a failure at all. She feels more 
about the 18th Century than the other girls do. She is more ma- 
ture than she pretends she is, in the sense that she can absorb 
things — they do not stay on the surface. 

In any full sense, the question whether or not Louise could 
be called “educated” involved much more than her achieve- 
ment in her courses. It involved consideration of her develop- 
ment as a person, in behavior, attitudes, relations with others, 
and in understanding of herself. What had the evidence to 
offer? 

One of the most consistent things about Louise’s character 
during her whole college course was her conformity to rules 
and regulations. 

She believes in strict cooperation, rules for conduct. She does a 
great deal of talking about the community and how to build it up. 
She has decided ideas on duty and obligations. But in the field of 
business at large she feels it is every individual for himself. . . . 
But in spite of the way she feels toward obligations, cooperation, 
mles, etc., she is individually for any girl who will break the rules. 
However contrary, this is consistent. . . . She is really against 
authority as much as she is for it. . . . Her puritanism doesn’t in- 
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hibit her perceptions of character relationships in drama — ^for ex- 
ample, in Shakespeare. 

Moral convictions remained about what they were when she 
came to college — ^perhaps even increasingly rigid. This moral 
absolutism was connected with Louise’s habitual double at- 
titude toward authority. Often, as in the Student Council, 
her severe opinions could be counted upon to get a rise from 
teachers as well as from students. Very probably the direct 
attempts to argue her into a broader point of view were in- 
spired not so much by solicitude for Louise’s sotd (though 
this would have been a natural motive in a course in social 
theory) as by irritation, annoyance, or humorous offense 
caused by her own verbal explosions of righteousness. The 
violence of these was, no doubt, largely due to the conflict 
between tendencies within herself, but it also sought expres- 
sion in stirring the reactions she sometimes enjoyed in others. 

This, perhaps, is one point at which Louise’s education 
was successful. It did furnish complex and impersonal con- 
tent of knowledge for the sums that often added up to zero. 
The latent hostility toward authority in the girl pretty cer- 
tainly dictated the method of balancing one thing against an- 
other. Being made this way, she found a method of learning; 
she used the hostile impulses for intellectual discovery. If the 
college did anything for Louise, it did just this, it furnished 
her with a way of thought suited to her temperament; it al- 
lowed her to think by hurling contraries at diEerent authori- 
ties. 

There is a passage in the notes of one teacher which de- 
scribes the manner of Louise’s entry into class. 

She comes in, plants herself with a great and brief noise, and she 
is set for the fight. She is in a comer beside me ready for the 
fight. The class will be going on; there will be a slight fiurry of 
discussion, then a point is hit that meets with resistance from 
Louise. She pushes everything aside (gestures) and lets go. The 
class is elechified into response, usually against Louise, and we 
are at it. When she loses, she gives up as an Englishman would 
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give up a lost cricket game. That is off, it’s all in the game; then 
she is ready for tl^c next. 

Sometimes she would find the most farcical mode of ex- 
pression for her safe attacks on authority. The most vivid of 
her episodes of combat with her adviser is the picketing riot; 

I came to my oflSce about ten minutes late for a don conference 
with Louise [this in her fourth year]. There were giggles and 
whisperings down the hall; then a procession of two — Louise and 
M.J. — began marching up and down past the door saying in uni- 
son ''He is unfair to his donnees. He has no interest in their love- 
life.” This went on for two or three minutes; then the pickets came 
in, very much pleased with themselves. "Now what have you got 
to say?” I told them the story about the lady who asked the zoo 
guard whether the hippopotamus was male or female, and was 
told, "That, madam, is a matter of interest only to another hippo- 
potamus.” Louise picked up a book and made as if to throw it. 
"I hate you. That’s all right to say to a skinny gazelle like J. here — 
but how about my feelings? And what do you think you look like? 
. . . Get out of here, J.; I want to have a talk with this old hippo- 
potamus.” 

At other times her wit would take a turn just short of pathos, 
with a clear note of self-depreciation, however bold the 
start might have been. Louise knew, as her adviser puts it, 
‘'that by being aggressively negative about things you are 
likely to get more vital, if not more accurate, stuff from teach- 
ers, or at least from most teachers.” On the whole she was 
shrewd in choosing teachers with whom this would work. 
She liked to push, so that somebody would push back. 
“Louise, like Nature, abhors a vacuum,” her adviser ex- 
plained, when asked by one of the research staff if he re- 
garded this aspect of her conduct as “compulsive.” 

But she also wants that pushing back to be done without animosity 
and in a spirit of good hard play. To some extent at least, she blus- 
ters because she likes to rather than because she must. Maybe she 
likes to because she must like to; but if we’ve got to run it back 
that far, everyone is compulsive, and the term loses meaning. 
Nevertheless, her contentiousness is very definitely not just on 
the surface, but is an integral part of her. 
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If this was the case it might be asked, as it was implicitly 
asked through the worry of the faculty over her, whether or 
not she was really teachable? Indeed, what the college was 
facing at this time was just this question, directed, not only 
to Louise, but to other students as well. If teachability rested 
upon the student’s developing the abiUty clearly to choose 
between this and that point of view after collecting the evi- 
dence; if it meant declaring an interest, pushing ahead with 
the study of it entirely on her own initiative and reaching an 
organized rational conclusion in nicely written form, with- 
out pressure; if it meant finding a specific intellectual inter- 
est to the exclusion of others before senior year, arriving at 
a mature point of view toward life, herself, politics, and love, 
and learning itself — then certainly Louise was not educable, 
and for all these purposes had failed, more or less. 

But what the teachers who were studying individuals were 
finding out in her case, as in many others, was that educabil- 
ity could be defined in no such simple terms. The learning 
process appeared less and less purely rational, the further 
one went into it. For instance in Louise’s case, whether or not 
she could be said really to be thinking more logically at the 
end of her college course than at the beginning depended on 
several things that were not merely a matter of reason. To 
what extent was she stiU intensely subjective in her reactions 
to all material? What about her attitude toward her father, 
on the one hand, and toward herself on the other? To what 
extent was she still the victim of a fear of her own unac- 
countable swing from buoyancy to despair, from aggressive- 
ness to submission, which made her feel that she should be 
different from what she was? Concerning these questions, the 
evidence collected in the spring of her last year has some spe- 
cific pertinence. 

References to Louise’s discussion of her father and her re- 
lationship to the family are fairly frequent in earlier periods; 
they are much less frequent dining the last year. Her htera- 
ture teacher wrote toward the end of the last year: 
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Her attitude toward her family seems to me to have undergone a 
change. From what she says about her past, she is much less hurt, 
more detached, by what her father thinks of her as a college stu- 
dent. In the last few months I have been impressed by her de- 
tachment with regard to him. She has just gotten a job at one 
of the large department stores in New York on a training squad. 
She described in detail the conversation she had with her father 
about this job. He had thought her a good-for-nothing — or at least 
she thinks he had — now he thinks she is wonderful; she speaks 
now with detachment about both attitudes. 

Her adviser agreed that there had been a change in Louise’s 
attitude toward her family: 

I have progressively heard less about father s intentions and 
opinions, and about Louise’s arguments with him. When she does 
mention him now — ^which isn’t very often — it is with much less 
tenseness and emotional pressure. He is not so immediately im- 
portant as he used to be. Several factors operate here. One very 
important factor is her own success at college, which has led him 
to give her more respect in her own right, and she values that a 
lot. She is turning out to be the best of the family. With this ac- 
quisition of status she has developed a kind of tolerance for him 
and for herself in relation to him. She understands her own nature 
better, as well as his, and has gained perspective about their 
squabbles and serious differences in opinion. Perhaps I might 
say that she loves him less and likes him more; but I should want 
to add that she can like him more because she likes herself better 
than she used to. 

After she got her job, he told her he hoped she would live at 
home. Louise refused to fall in with the plan on the ground that 
she expected to have work to do, and a life of her own to make. 
She expects to run in to see him and the rest of them frequently, 
but is quite sure she won’t live at home. It seems that the matter 
has been settled in an amicable way; and the general feeling-tone 
of her account of it all was so even and quiet, and the general im- 
pression so clearly one of good sense and sound judgment, that 
I felt very happy about it. 

Another important fact occurs in the records of Louise’s 
last year. There are allusions in her talk with two teachers 
to something called "a nervous breakdovm” during the previ- 
ous summer. That Louise had taken the summer job in the 
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theatre partly as a trial of what further work in that line 
would imply is almost unquestionable. Her mind was already 
on her future, on the question of how her last year in col- 
lege could best prepare her for some activity which would 
gain recognition, financial independence for herself, and a 
kind of self -justification or proof of merit. The summer ex- 
perience appears to have dismissed the theatre as a plausible 
alternative. 

The swing from aggressive to a submissive or self- 
deprecatory attitude in Louise s character appeared to be less 
marked during the last year; htde stress is laid upon it in the 
confidential reports, interviews or written notes except to 
note improvement. 

Conclusion 

K we return now to the central question of the develop- 
ment of Louise’s character through four years of college it 
is relevant to recall certain conclusions reached by the small 
group of teachers studying her record after the first fotir 
mondis of her college course. They had made certain ob- 
servations and predictions: they had noted the ambivalence 
toward authority; the tendency toward doubts and self- 
deprecation when she started anything important; they had 
observed the unsatisfied intellectual craving for answers to 
ultimate questions; the fear of giving herself to any one thing 
wholly, of getting too close to anyone or anything. Hence, 
they had predicted a probable incapacity to find a deep or 
fixed interest. After fom: years of college work what modifica- 
tions had occurred in any of these traits? The material just 
summarized offers some basis of generalization. 

The “two-barreled” sort of person is still in evidence, but 
the “ambivalent” responses to authority are not so marked 
and occur largely under certain conditions. The tendency 
toward doubts and self-deprecatory gestures is certainly 
present, but it is less in evidence. The spells of uncertainty 
occur chiefly when there is some big task to face and do not 
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remain a consistent feature of all her behavior. They appear 
either linked to situations which involve authority or are 
concerned with an important demand. That Louise can break 
through this uncertainty and complete the task or fulfill the 
demand has been demonstrated; she can be successful, but 
she has to be forced at the start. The recommendation that 
authority should be used as an aid rather than an imposed 
punitive regulation seems to have been an excellent one; it 
has worked in a number of instances, throughout the four 
years. 

The craving for final answers has considerably lessened, 
as her experience in intellectual areas has satisfied her aggres- 
sive impulses: the more she has been able to argue points, 
the more she has recognized that ultimate answers are few 
and far between, and the more ready has she been to leave 
it at that. Perhaps this had been the broadening process which 
the psychiatrist who advised with the group hoped might 
occur — at least Louise turned gradually from a self-centered 
or subjective quest for ultimate answers to a broad and more 
objectively curious interest in the history of ideas. 

The last of the character tendencies noted by this group 
of teachers — the fear of getting too close to anyone or any- 
thing — is the only trait that appears to suffer little or no 
modification. She has not really discovered an abiding inter- 
est; she has, in that sense, no real major. 

One could not say that her college course remained un- 
motivated. But the motivation lies only partly within intel- 
lectual areas; she genuinely liked ideas, but she had a prac- 
tical motive for college. She had begun with the idea that 
she was preparing herself primarily to earn her own living: 
not by a literal vocational training program; rather, she hoped 
to educate herself in directions which would be relevant to 
this aim, but get a good deal more besides. The job, vocation, 
profession, changes in form all the way along, but it is there 
and it crystallizes in the shape of a young executive. The 
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underlying motive for such visions of ego-grandeur was to 
prove to herself that she could gain her father’s approbation. 
The choice of courses in college and the work in these courses 
remain entirely consistent with an aim of this kind. The aim 
is literally worked out. Louise leaves college with this vic- 
tory over doubt assured; she has a broad experience with 
liberal arts behind her; the job ahead does pay. To what ex- 
tent this can be regarded as intellectual integration must 
be left for the reader to decide. 

Summary 

The study of Louise serves to illustrate a number of points 
developed in earlier discussions. 

1. The difficulty of arriving at a clear picture of a person- 
ality: Her behavior was so full of contradictions and varia- 
tions from one situation to another, that teachers found it 
hard to agree about her character. This dilemma is not, to 
be sure, as unusual as one might imagine after reading a series 
of case studies presenting apparently clear-cut personality 
structures. Evaluating motivation is a risky business. Mis- 
takes and disagreements are the rule when we are dealing 
with the masks, evasions, and compensations typical of many 
people in our culture. Clarity and a consensus of agreement 
emerge only gradually as observations are pooled over a pe- 
riod of time. The individual teacher is suspect who arrives 
at a finished summary of an individual without taking into 
accoimt the observations by other teachers in different situa- 
tions. The most dependable account of a student is the one 
in which all the variations and contradictions are seen in re- 
lation to the underlying pattern which explains them. 

2. Louise’s behavior illustrates the interaction of forces 
from different periods of a girls’ experience: the trauma of 
her mother’s death and the continuing pressure from her 
father; the resulting ambivalence toward authority and rela- 
tions with people expressed in alternations of arrogance and 
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Test Record for Louise 


PRE-COLLEGE RECORD 


Name of Test IQ 

Otis Form D 108 

Form A 117 

Form B 121 

Form C 119 

Iowa Silent Reading Test Form A: Rev. Comprehension Score, 

110^4; (Rate of Reading, 29) 

Haggerty Reading Examination Total Score 

Stigma 3 Form A 114 

Form B 109 

Form C 110% 


COLLEGE RECORD 


American Council on Education 


Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

56 

Analogies 

46 

Arithmetic 

31 

Opposites 

79 

Artificial Language 

36 

Gross Score 

56 

Bemreuter Personality Inventory 



Bl-N 

94 

B4-D 

18 

B2-S 

32 

Fl-C 

86 

B3-1 

91 

F2-S 

55 

Allport-Vemon Values Study (scores from 31 to 28 

are average) 


Score 


Score 

Theoretical 

19 

Social 

39 

Economics 

20^2 

Political 

28% 

Aesthetic 

37^2 

Religious 

351/2 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 


Nurse 

B- 

Lawyer 

B- 

Housewife 

B+ 

Physician 

C 

Social Worker 

B- 

Librarian 

C+ 

Secretary Stenographer 

B 

Artist 

c 

Teacher in General 

B+ 

Author 

c+ 
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self-deprecation; her defense against her fears by clowning, 
which in turn sustained her difficulties in developing close 
relationships with people and work. 

3. Her experience in college illustrates the problems teach- 
ers found in the scattered program; interests that had vitality 
but did not lead to the cumulative mastery hoped for by her 
teachers, or to the kind of personal mtegration considered 
even more important. 



A PRACTICAL, LIMITED STUDENT: 
FERN 


FERN came to Sarah Lawrence College from high school in 
an Eastern state. She seemed to all the teachers who met her 
during the first period of conference to be an exceptionally 
straightforward, healthy individual. She had a kind of healthy 
energy about her that was impressive; she was exuberant 
about all the prospects in store for her. What she wanted 
from college was “to be a well-educated refined lady who can 
conduct herself well under any circumstances.” She chose 
Sarah Lawrence College because, as she says, “I thought I 
could be happy there and be able to take subjects which I 
really am interested in and could therefore benefit most from 
them in my later life.” Certainly from her point of view 
courses in English and visual art would at least foster “re- 
finement,” and she was probably told that the course dealmg 
with opinions and prejudices would help her to discriminate 
false from true thinking. On the other hand, from the point 
of view of her advisers, such a program could logically be 
hoped to break down the “refined lady ideal” into something 
more substantial and more closely related to the world she 
would probably have to live in; moreover, the subjects of art, 
social science, and literature would provide a reasonable 
academic balance — Slanguage or science might come later. So 
her schedule was made out: exploratory literature, visual 
arts, and the introduction to social science (a course called 
“Opinions and Prejudices”). 

The first warnings that all was not going quite as well as 
might have been expected came at the end of six weeks, when 
preliminary reports were turned in to the Director of Educa- 
tion. The impressions of exuberance, energy, and straight- 
forwardness are sustained by all those dealing with Fern, but 
there are also serious reservations. For example, the English 
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teacher stressed her “limited intelhgence” and the fact that 
she has “no intellectual interests that I can find”; the art 
teacher finds her a conscientious worker with Httle imagina- 
tion and a tendency toward the “drawing-room romantic” in 
design. He discovers that in a situation where she has to 
work freely with a medium such as clay or metal to be ham- 
mered into a shape, she cannot visuahze the desired form; 
she works much more happily when mechanical techniques 
impose a form or help with the pattern, as in the case of the 
potter s wheel or the loom. The teacher in social science veri- 
fies the picture of energy and enthusiasm yet adds, “she is 
curious but ostensibly unreflective — ^she avoids firsthand ex- 
perience.” 

It is at this period that we begin to get information about 
Fern’s life in college as a whole. Her record of absences from 
the campus show frequent trips home over week ends rather 
than the usual college football games and dances so char- 
acteristic of any freshman’s autumn record. She talks freely 
with her English teacher about her college experience. What 
is bothering her at this time is not her work — she is unaware 
of scholastic difiBculties, but she is aware of the great dif- 
ference between the high-school environment and that of the 
college campus; “The girls are nicer here,” she says, but she is 
by no means at ease with them. She feels the pressure of so- 
cial competition inevitably present in freshman year as the 
new girls get acquainted, size each other up, and attempt to 
establish their social status. She is becoming aware that the 
number and land of dates, partners at dances, opinions about 
what is done and not done are of importance in the first few 
months of college. Fortunately she is able to talk quite frankly 
about it without any feeling of exaggerated confidence or 
confession. The English teacher is impressed with her forth- 
rightness and common sense in the midst of what was evi- 
dently an uncomfortable situation. “She ran some danger of 
becoming a snob,” says this teacher in a nmning record of 
her experiences with Fern. 
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She was panic stricken when she thought girls who had been to 
expensive schools might find out she had gone to high school. She 
felt herself socially inferior to them and was afraid they would 
find it out. She tried at once, and I think more consciously than 
most girls, to adapt her clothes and speech and opinions to theirs. 
Early in the year she spoke to me about this. Tm scared to death 
the girls will find out I went to high school. Whenever they start 
talking about their schools I change the subject as quickly as I 
can. My boy friend at Princeton is in the same fix — ^when they ask 
him where he came from he always names some good boys’ school, 
and he hasn’t got caught yet.” She went on to say her father could 
have sent her to any school in the country, but he thought she 
ought to go to a coeducational school and he thought mixing with 
all sorts of people in a high school would be good for her, I don’t 
know whether this is the reason or not. Her father made his money 
in the coal business. Daughters of railroad executives and bank 
directors awe her. We talked about this for a while, but I was un- 
able to convince her that there were advantages in not spending 
all your life in exclusive girls’ schools. 

There is evidence that this feeling of social inferiority had 
something to do with Fern’s growing dislike of the social- 
science courses which attacked race attitudes and other social 
problems. There is no evidence that she was particularly 
conscious of the connection or that she realized that one aim 
of such a course was directed toward exposing the irrational 
grounds for many opinions and prejudices involving racial 
and social discrimination. But that she felt the intent is evi- 
denced by her growing antagonism to the teacher. That 
Fern’s attempt to adjust to a new environment, probably far 
less snobbish than she felt it to be, actually tended to defeat 
the kind of thinking the teacher was trying to stimulate is 
vividly apparent in the record of the following episode: 

At an early interview she told me she was reading books by and 
about Negroes for class. At that time we were reading books that 
raised the question of the adjustment of people of one race or 
nationality or temperament, to an alien world. Although we did 
not talk about Negroes at all she saw that the issues were the same. 
She said she could never bring herself to sit down by a Negro in 
a train, and asked me if I would. She seemed genuinely surprised 
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when I said that I would and had. She told me she had got into 
a train recently and that the only vacant seat in the car was next 
to a Negro. “I couldn’t sit there, so I went into the next car. There 
weren’t any seats there either, so I stood. I didn’t want to stand 
in the other car when there was a seat.” She went on to say that if 
she did try to be ‘^broad-minded” the other girls would hold it 
against her. “If the girls saw me walking up the campus with a 
Negro they wouldn’t say ‘Oh, look at Fern— she’s so unprejudiced.’ 
They’d think there was something the matter with me.” 

Certainly by Thanksgiving we have evidence that Fern 
was becoming aware of trouble in her social-science course. 
Her attitude toward the other covuses, however, remained en- 
thusiastic. She had no sense of intellectual inferiority. Hav- 
ing grasped the proper social pattern for opinions she avoided 
any comparisons beyond this. She recognized that one or 
two of the girls in the English class were “terribly bright,” 
but she never discovered that anyone found more meaning in 
what went on than she did. In both the art studio and the 
conferences with the English teacher she was always anxious 
to find out what the teachers wanted and to do it. 

Acute difficulties arose when she was asked to work toward 
ends of her own not dictated by a method or a teacher. De- 
liberately to draw forth a shape from a lump of clay or mean- 
ing from a book was more than she could do. The following 
incidents from the rurmiag record of work in the art studio 
are significant examples. 

She showed astonishing ability as soon as she was placed before 
the loom. After having been shown the mechanism of the loom, 
she proceeded to work with very little help and is now working 
completely alone. 

[A week later.] The fact that today she is given free choice of 
her selection of materials and type of experiment makes her feel 
at a loss. She decides to continue working on the loom and to 
follow the studio work of the group only as much as necessary. 
Weaving with its well-defined apparatus gives her a lead in her 
work that she misses in the present project. 

[Three weeks later.] She makes a pretty good clay vessel. She 
works rather slowly and without much facility but with patience, 
good will and a resigned “we do our part” attitude. 
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She starts on a clay figure but does not seem to be able to visual- 
ize what it is going to be. 

Rather discouraged today. Plans to do a little weaving for recrea- 
tion. I am all for it because I feel it will bring back her self-confi- 
dence. 

[Just prior to Thanksgiving.] She tackles clay again. Wishes to 
make a turkey. We bless Thanksgiving as a source of plastic in- 
spiration. While she works, her turkey turns into a sequence of 
other birds more or less known to mankind. I encourage her to 
watch the forms emerging from her fingers and to see if she could 
not take a fancy to one of them regardless of whether it is a sea- 
sonal bird or not. She begins to get interested in form. 

[Six weeks later.] Very awkward. She seems to think that the 
outcome of her work is due to some higher power — has no hope 
that she might better her results under her own power. 

Her sketch is quite acceptable. San Antony must have helped 
her a lot. She does not know who else could be responsible for the 
improvement. She denies emphatically that she has improved her 
technique and insists that she worked just the same way as before. 

[Two weeks later.] She tackles her plaster with innocent glee 
and wonders what will happen. She enjoys tremendously to see 
things happen when she puts her knife to the plaster, but has 
little idea of the relationship between cause and result applied 
to her knife and her work. 

She finishes her figure and strangely enough it looks just like 
what one would expect her to try to do. She really has something 
to do with it even if she does not believe it. Her work is rather 
“cute” than good, but neat and not without charm. She is pleased 
with it but again her pleasure is that of somebody who got a nice 
and unexpected present rather than of someone who surveys the 
result of his own work. 

In the record of Fern's experience in literature there are 
analogies to this strange impersonal process of learning un- 
der the direction of the teacher. What she read or discussed 
appears to have stimulated her to think only when it im- 
pinged upon her life in an immediate sense. For example: 

In class one day she raised what appeared to be a fundamental 
question with her: How do you tell a good book from a bad one? 
The problem was simple while you were in school, because pre- 
sumably in school you were never asked to read anything but 
good books — and apparently they were somehow good for you 
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even if you didn't like them — ^but how are you going to tell by 
yourself? Her own feeling was that you could somehow tell from 
the physical appearance of the book — the printing and paper and 
binding, and the color of the cover — whether it was a “good" book 
or not. She said she couldn't describe these differences, but she 
thought she could recognize them. 

In the beginning she read rather less than most of the girls, 
and I think still does. And she gets rather less of what she reads. 
Her first paper, written about some of the books she had read dur- 
ing the first period, was very bad. She said she wanted to write 
on the women characters in Sons and Lovers, Clayhanger, and 
Martin Eden, and Giants in the Earth. I had not urged her to do 
any individual work up to this time because she clearly would 
have chosen something arbitrarily, since nothing at all in her read- 
ing or in the discussion led to anything she wanted to continue. 
This selection was made, I am sure, simply in imitation of another 
student. I asked her why she selected these particular books and 
I could only gather from her vague reply that she remembered 
these rather better than others she had read. I asked her to make 
a plan for the paper she intended to write, but she did not do 
this. She was unable to come to the next conference, and the fol- 
lowing week she handed in her paper. It was no more than a 
series of short papers on the separate books, tacked end on end. 
I used the paper as an illustration of how this sort of thing should 
not be done, in a talk to the class on organizing material. She pro- 
fessed to understand what I was talking about, and gradually as 
the year went on she came to see that you do not write a paper 
by tacking bits of unrelated materials together. 

I get little reaction to the books read in class. She seems to feel 
that most books are too long — ^that you could really get the story 
in much less space than most authors take. At the foginning of 
the year she found Upstream dull because it was a long book and 
hardly anything happened, and she thought Giants in the Earth 
was much ado about nothing. Six months later she complained of 
Shakespeare's Richard III and Virginia WooFs Room of One's 
Own, for the same reason. 

At the middle of the year, two of the three teachers appear 
to have been patient and inclined to wait for further results 
before pointing out to Fern even in a generalized way the 
unsatisfactory aspects of her work. Much her best report 
comes from art, where she is said to have made good progress 
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In “Opinions and Prejudices” her teacher considers her 
work with the group satisfactory and compliments Fern on 
her admirable effort in her individual work, “which has called 
for the use of somewhat unfamiliar material and new meth- 
ods of work.” This guarded comment is amplified in a con- 
fidential footnote: 

Abstractions are difficult for Fern to be interested in, to formu- 
late or to handle critically. I think that problems which start with 
very concrete data and clear practical significance will help her. 

This is an interesting comment upon the girl’s direct deal- 
ings with this teacher, particularly in the face of what she was 
beginning to confide to another teacher about the course. 
Spe^iking of a field trip she had said, “It was simply terrible — 
I can’t believe it’s true. I didn’t like — I don’t like — seeing 
things like that and I don’t want to know about them — ^but 
I ought to.” The teacher adds, “One is inclined to wonder 
if it is possible that Fern was somewhat closer to those things 
than many of the other girls; that such facts had a stronger 
feeling of reality for her than for some of the others. She is 
a tender-hearted soul in spite of her vitality and hard-boiled 
manner.” 

The report from literature is the only one which gives di- 
rectly to the student any specific criticism or indication of 
what she needs to do to better her work. Her adviser’s report 
gives the impression of uncertainty about the girl and no 
great hope of her gaining a great deal from college. Alto- 
gether, the reports indicate that she was proceeding with 
routine performances industriously and had not yet faced the 
question of getting more from her educational experience 
than this. Perhaps the reluctance of the teachers to tell her 
so, directly, is an indication of their unconscious feeling that 
if the attempt was made, she would be quite unable to un- 
derstand what they were talking about. This is to be inferred 
from her running record. In the studio her art teacher is 
much too amused to consider scolding her directly; and be- 
sides, she continues to do very good work on the loom. His 
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record of February gives a clear picture not only of Fern's 
early difl5culties in getting beyond a factual level but also of 
her naivete and her skill. 

She listens to everything [but] I am afraid she does not veiy 
well follow because if she thinks she understands something she 
always grins happily. 

She elects as her studio project the making of a tapestry of a 
pretty good size. 

She Slinks the Pueblos are funny. 

She seems very much puzzled about our whole discussion of 
Indian life and happy only if a story is being told to illustrate a 
point. 

[Three weeks later.] Her paper on the Pueblos is full of informa- 
tion but shows not die slightest sign of an ability to interpret facts 
or to use them for her personal ends. 

Her silence this time not only is the result of her usual lack of 
initiative in discussions. She actually has never heard of the Ren- 
aissance. 

Works at loom — she is by far at her best in weaving because she 
has a real feeling for fabrics and enjoys the strictness of the 
method. 

But for Fern, there was neither method nor routine in 
‘‘Opinions and Prejudices” — ^there were only intangibles and 
the demand, now more pressing, to think about them and 
get something written about them. Her social-science in- 
structor proceeded gradually to push beyond “concrete data” 
in demands for project writing. Fern became increasingly 
troubled and confided more and more in her literature teacher 
who noted Fern's complaints: 

My psychology teacher said to write a paper on anything that 
had to do with any idea or opinion or prejudice I had — and I can't 
think of a single tiling to write. She said to do it if I found some- 
thing that interested me, and if I couldn't, just not to do it. I can't 
think of anything, and then I begin to think, 'What is the matter 
with me — sometibing must be wrong — can't I get interested in 
anything — am I indifferent to everything? And then I get started 
worrying about myself." 

I told her I thought it was an experience everybody had now 
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and then. She says she takes it out on her family because she 
doesn’t want to take it out on the girls — ^“I know I won’t feel like 
that a week later, and I don’t want to get them all mad at me. I 
shake myself and say, ‘Look here, what’s the matter with you? 
Haven’t you got eveiy thing you want? You have enough money 
for everything you want, and can’t you do as you please?’ But 
that doesn’t help a bit. When you feel like this it doesn’t do any 
good at all to talk about how lucky you are.” 

Perhaps, indeed, anxiety might have been the result of the 
kindly intentioned pressure in this one course if the pres- 
sure had been repeated in the other two. But this did not 
occur. The chief trouble was that Fern was working in three 
areas outside her common-sense world. She was genuinely 
confused by an increasing feeling that all was not going well, 
although she was probably steadied by the fact that her ad- 
justment to the social life of the campus, to the girls whom 
she thought “nicer,” had enormously improved. She had 
friends on the campus now and her absence registration 
shows that she was able to make several ventures into the 
realms of social conquest. Her trips home had decreased in 
number as the year progressed. 

The March reports were more candid than any hereto- 
fore. Her work in art is reported as good; in social science as 
definitely unsatisfactory; in literature as “about the same as 
at the time of the last report.” The only allusion to improve- 
ment in the reports is a reference to a paper which is better 
than the earlier ones. All the reports comment upon her de- 
termination and industry while expressing doubts about her 
ability; her social-science teacher is still hopeful of progress. 
Fern’s adviser summarizes the situation sharply: 

She is simple and friendly and our conferences are no strain. 
They are a recital of things that she is doing, where she is going 
and the books she has read but she has never been able to ex- 
press any idea of the reality of any experience. 

She has reached a real impasse with her Social Science. She must 
actually produce something. She is in a difficult situation because 
her natural tendency is to go through with things and think that 
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no more is needed. She does not know how to understand the 
ideas of others and is not able to be constructive with ones of 
her own. 

The manual work in art has been interesting and helpful. She 
has been able to work out plans and carry them through with fair 
success. She is not able to talk about what she has done. 

On the whole, college has been a great pleasure for her. She is 
willing and cooperative. 

To the Student Work Committee this faint praise of in- 
dustry and good intention was pretty damning. Should Fern 
be allowed to return the following year? Her social-science 
teacher was somewhat puzzled; she wondered if the girl was 
of second-year quality, yet was not without hope that "in- 
sistence will begin the process of independent thought.” The 
art instructor considered her able to continue work in art 
on a second-year level. Her literature teacher commented 
sharply, implying the moral dilemma which her teachers 
would bring upon themselves if she continued in college. 

I think this girl’s limitations were clear fairly early in the year. 
Not much can be expected of her in actual achievement, or under- 
standing, or insight. But she is a healthy downright person who 
has come to have quite a bit of curiosity about the things she is 
trying to learn, and who is anxious to "get ahead,” anxious enough, 
indeed, so that she has undertaken to learn techniques against 
which she at first rebelled violently. She contributes a wholesome 
common-sense tone to discussions that is good for a class. 

If one considers this report in detail the dilemma becomes 
more and more apparent: why should anyone recommend 
keeping a student in college for whom "not much could be 
expected in actual achievement, or understanding or in- 
sight”? On the other hand, one could find almost any number 
of teachers who would favor keeping in college a person 
whose qualities could be summarized as "healthy, down- 
right” and "who has quite a bit of curiosity about the things 
she is trying to learn” and who "is anxious to get ahead, anx- 
ious enough, indeed, so that she has undertaken to learn 
techniques against which she at first rebelled violently.” Yet 
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this was the whole person — at least in terms of her behavior 
at that time. 

The decision of the Committee was to allow Fern to return, 
without full second-year standing, and to permit her classi- 
fication to be determined by the nature of her work the fol- 
lowing year. Such a decision, though not frequently made, 
usually implies some fairly strong expectation of develop- 
ment in the following year. Here there was only the forth- 
right character and the general assumption that, having 
allowed the student to enter college, the college had an obli- 
gation to give her the benefit of every doubt. Perhaps it was 
argued that a different sort of program might bring to light 
qualities as yet unforeseen. 

One thing, at least, was certain from the records of this 
first year. Interests, so far as one can discover, are really not 
there, except the sole interest of “getting ahead.” She has at 
the end of the year just as firm an expectation of assigned 
tasks as she had at the beginning, but she is confused and 
blindly determined when she does not know what is ex- 
pected of her, and, when this is the case, is apt to show in- 
creasing anxiety about her assignments. 

From the point of view of educational theory the program 
of three experimental courses — flexible, uncompetitive, rich 
in discussion and experiment, and without the lash of author- 
ity but with continual questioning of conventional opinion 
by the teachers and many of the students — ^might have been 
expected to break down the cultural ideal of “the refined 
lady” for which Fern entered college. It did nothing of the 
kind so far as one can see. She went about her own business 
in a determined way; she did adapt her behavior to Sarah 
Lawrence patterns as far as she could and she did interest 
herself to the degree that will power can stimulate interest. 
She tried to become happy, as she says in her autobiography, 
in “being very active socially.” But in comparative terms, her 
social activities were almost as meager as her academic 
achievements. 
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The failure to become a second-year student in good stand- 
ing was a genuine shock to Fern and her family. Her parents 
were told, of course, before the end of the college year, and 
her hterature teacher records a conversation with them at the 
end of the year: 

We talked about it — both parents patient and a little hurt and 
both talking about how important it was that she have another 
chance to make good and that this sort of thing, they knew, was 
not uncommon. I tried to reassure them, too, but at that time 
was doubtful whether the girl could do any better work than she 
had done. She felt, I think, that I was responsible for the non- 
classification, but in spite of this she brought the trouble about 
finding an adviser to me, and I told her I would act as adviser 
in the autumn until some other arrangement could be made. This 
seemed to relieve her mind a little, and her mother said, ‘Im sure 
shell feel better than if she had to go off to someone she didn’t 
know.” 

The change of adviser was necessitated by entirely imper- 
sonal administrative circumstances. Her previous adviser had 
considered the future change in June. She writes: 

Fern left college somewhat shaken in her confidence. She feels 
that her literature teacher is a most stimulating person and she 
was so sorry that she could not be her don. I have talked with this 
teacher and she feels that she will be able to give her some atten- 
tion in the beginning of the year. Ferns plans for courses are 
vague. She feels that she may make the wrong choice of instructor 
and that may block her progress another year. I do feel that she 
should have help with further work. I think that she should wait 
until she finds die course that interests her the most and an in- 
structor who has some understanding of her problems and then 
change her don. 

This prospect appeared simple enough if one underrated the 
strength of Fern's real motivation — to get ahead — and, in 
this critical situation, to avoid whatever errors she had made 
the year before. But how indeed could she give free, easy 
reign to curiosity or what we like to think of as real, or in- 
tellectual interests, when her status in the community — at 
least with teachers and the administration — ^was uncertain? 
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Being a practical, outgoing person, she took what she re- 
garded as the practical view of the whole situation; blamed 
herself without fancy excuses and evidently made up her 
mind not to be the fool again. Perhaps the most characteristic 
thing about her behavior during the early autumn of the new 
school year was that she thought through her problems in 
terms of her relationship with people; thereby shocking the 
teachers who advised her, for their professional slant led them 
to see her and themselves in terms of interests in subject mat- 
ter. Educationally, the teachers seemed to feel that she was 
really avoiding the real issues. From her point of view, one 
must assume, “interests” had become irrelevant in such a 
crisis; subject matter was secondary, the teacher was cru- 
cial. Which view was the more realistic, I shall leave the 
reader to judge. At any event. Fern s determination to make 
the grade was putting us on trial. 

Her temporary adviser writes: 

She came to my ofiBce on one of the first days of college to discuss 
her program, still greatly disturbed at not being classified, and 
determined in a kind of teeth-clenching way to correct this. All 
her attention seemed to be directed to this end, and she was 
quite frank about it and about the method she had outlined for 
herself. “Pm going to get that diploma no matter what happens, 
and since I have to depend on teachers to get it Pm going to find 
out what I can do best and what they want of me, and that s what 
Pll do.” Her whole manner was that of a general planning a stra- 
tegic campaign. Then, and for several conferences afterward she 
asked many questions about different faculty, showing much more 
interest in them than in what they taught. Her attitudes last year 
were largely determined by her sense of social insecurity and her 
desire to be like other Sarah Lawrence girls; she had now, in a 
completely single-minded way, shifted her attention to her faculty. 
She manifested almost no interest in the things to be studied — 
she had a job to do (and a rather unpleasant one) and she was 
going to do it. It was somewhat shocldng and rather depressing, 
although not altogether surprising, to see this girls eye directed 
so unswervingly on the diploma that nothing else existed, and to 
watch the cool, calculating way she mustered her forces. She must 
have asked hundreds of questions of other students concerning 
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faculty, because she discussed minutely their acceptability and 
the possibility of her getting along with one or another of them. 

She finally decided to work with her former art teacher 
in history of art because she had felt secure in his course last 
year and she liked him; she chose introductory psychology, 
with emphasis on child psychology, because “she liked the 
straightforward way of the instructor, that she was the kind 
of a person she could get along with and she felt everything 
would be clear.” Finally also, in her choice of a literature 
course, because the way in which the classwork had been de- 
scribed appeared to her definite, she concluded that in this 
course she would always know where she was. There is not a 
single record of any reasoning on Fern’s part that has to do 
with the subject matter of these courses. 

“I suggested that she try something besides literature,” 
notes the adviser, and continues, 

but she was unwilling to begin working in any field with which 
she was unfamiliar. She made a very happy choice in Child Psy- 
chology and she wanted to let well enough alone. A laboratory 
science she refused to consider ( in spite of the fact that she had 
said she liked Biology in high school) and the thought of social 
science was very frightening. One day she came in to say she had 
decided to take a different literature course. She had been to see 
the teacher. “She’s very friendly and so young and so attractive.” 

The adviser had considerable misgiving about Fern’s 
choice, for she found that the literature course was reading 
eighteenth-century novels, and it was fairly clear that Fern 
had not the faintest idea of what it was all about. Moreover, 
in the preceding year Fern had had difficulty getting much 
out of even fairly simple contemporary fiction. But she ap- 
peared sure of herself and, with what appears by this time 
to have been the awakening of respect for her generalship, 
the adviser set aside her misgivings and signed the transfer. 

For Fern, the course — in fact all three courses — brought 
success from the beginning. The year went smoothly, with 
only the slightest indecision in the middle of the year, when 
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she shifted from art to homemaking because another teacher 
was taking the second term history of art and specializing in 
architecture. For Fern the change of teaching personality was 
significant; for the teachers, the shift to architecture was rea- 
son enough for recognizing the request to change. The home- 
making course appeared particularly suitable. The story of 
Fern’s moral triumph — her victory of generalship — can be 
easily read through the following brief reports: 

CHILD IN THE FAMILY. — ^This student s development has been 
marked and her achievement completely satisfactory. Part of this 
result is to be attributed to the fact that work with young chil- 
dren has proved to be of outstanding importance as a dominant 
interest. Her work as a student assistant has been very successful. 
She is the only student I feel sure could meet satisfactorily the 
daily demands of a job as a nursery school teacher. She is capable 
of organizing an activity schedule planfully, is self-reliant when it 
comes to handling quarrels, and is infrequently at a loss to know 
what to do. She is capable of further development in the field of 
nursery education should she decide to do further work. She has 
been a rewarding student with whom to work. 

ENGLISH NOVEL. — She has done a very satisfactory year s work. 
She has learned to read with understanding and to write with 
clarity. She always expresses herself well orally; a group discus- 
sion which she led was one of the most interesting we have had 
this year. She has good practical ability, a strong personality, and 
a sense of responsibility. She should make a very good teacher. 

HOMEMAKING. — ^This student s interests have been rather scat- 
tered in this field. She preferred to generalize rather than con- 
centrate. Her greatest interest has been in the aspects of the work 
which applied to child development. In connection with this she 
did a contract on equipment for children’s rooms which was su- 
perior to her other work. 

It is obvious that Fern’s moral triumph in achieving the 
diploma was not entirely unqualified. But there was good evi- 
dence of unusually solid work, a consistent pace, and con- 
siderable independence. It was a clear gain over the previous 
year; the decision was favorable and the diploma granted. 

Her adviser noted: 
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The day before commencement she came to tell me her motlier 
and father would be up, and she wanted me to talk to them. She 
felt they hadn’t been as much impressed as they should have been 
by the fact that she had been offered a job in a nursery school (in 
the city) and “if you tell them that students don’t get offers like 
that every day that will please them.” So when I saw them and 
her boy friend the next day, I said all the things she wanted me 
to say and the parents were duly pleased, and the boy friend duly 
impressed. 

At this point it may be well asked whether or not any very 
real education actually took place during this second year; 
whether or not the motivation to succeed so overweighed all 
other considerations that Fern closed the year without any 
genuine interests and with the identical set of attitudes with 
which she began. Furthermore, what had the college done 
for her in helping her shape her future direction; were there 
any new values? What now were her plans? Fortunately the 
story is clear in running records. 

In October, Fern began her conferences in psychology in a 
very businesslike manner; she always announced what she 
had read, what suggestions she had followed up; she usually 
had a few questions to ask. She also took the initiative in 
choosing a subject for a paper. Yet her attitude was dutiful 
and submissive to an extreme. 

Following two class discussions on the backgrounds of present 
interest in Child Psychology. Fern announced that she had be- 
come interested in the background of the nursery school move- 
ments and wanted to read something of Froebel’s, Owen’s and 
Pestalozzi’s principles. However, die choice of this kind of a sub- 
ject which would lend itself to comparative treatment seemed to 
me to be an advance in her own estimation over some of the things 
that she had done last year. 

She went ahead with the reading and was delighted when 
she found the English teacher willing to criticize her organi- 
zation and writing of the material; she worked doggedly and 
persistently and handed in the paper on the contract dead 
line. She willingly followed out all suggestions in preparing 
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the paper made by both teachers, though instead of follow- 
ing references to further somce readings she cautiously stuck 
to the original three names. 

At the teacher’s suggestion she visited a kindergarten in 
a Yonkers public school with the purpose of comparing, 
against her reading, the methods and routines regularly used 
today in kindergarten work. The paper was a solid, careful 
job but the comparison of new with old methods remained a 
sketchy addition at the end of it. “She seemed unable to 
think carefully about present-day uses of the methods of the 
three original educators,” contenting herself with a few gen- 
eralizations in this regard. But during the period of time 
which it took to complete the project several things began to 
happen to Fern. For example, one finds notes in the record 
which introduce a new tone — she is enjoying nursery school. 
“Most of Fern’s comments about the nursery school situation 
have been couched in humorous terms. She remembers amus- 
ing things that the children have said, ridiculous postures, 
gestures, etc.” A few weeks later Fern had gained enough 
confidence to assert preferences: 

She says she is not much interested in delinquency and that she 
doesn’t want to go on the field trip to the Children’s Village and 
the Penitentiary. She said she would be glad to go however, if I 
thought it would be good for her. I told her it was not essential. 

Her participation in class during the first of the term had been 
that of an interested observer but about the middle of December, 
during a discussion of “the only child” situation, members of the 
group turned to her and asked her opinion as to the handicaps 
of an only child. Without any feeling and with considerable clar- 
ity she described her own relationship to her parents, mentioning 
her obligations, the difficulty of planning independent vacations, 
getting away from home, her parents’ desire to see her make a 
good record. She violently objected to an idea which had been ex- 
pressed that the only child grew up without benefit of criticism, 
feeling that she got good criticism from her contemporaries. 

By December, she was sufficiently interested in the par- 
ticipation in the nursery school to wish to change to a W.P.A. 
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school where there were fewer student assistants and where 
she would therefore have a larger share of responsibility. At 
this time also she expressed a desire to take a special biology 
unit in order to learn something about biology before leaving 
college. 

Her adviser commented on a new maturity in her interest 
in the children: 

I was often surprised at the quality of this interest— it was not 
dictated particularly by fondness for the children, or by a con- 
cern for finding out the things she was expected to find out. It ap- 
peared rather to be a very mature interest in observing what was 
happening. She projected herself into the place of the teacher, 
analyzed the problem and thought about how she would handle 
it. The minuteness of detail which was part of her recollection of 
what happened bears testimony to the way she observed. 

The nature of her conferences with her psychology teacher 
now changed markedly; the methodical businesslike use of 
the conference disappeared; a more natural give-and-take 
attitude established itself; she discussed her field experiences 
and interesting relations of her various academic subjects, 
and began 

to discuss her own perplexities, as an unclassified student and [by 
March] her plans for future work. Instead of being merely an in- 
terested observer in the class, she now talks vividly and eagerly 
on all occasions. She is not incHned to challenge other people’s 
points of view, but she is willing to argue on such subjects as be- 
havior of nursery school children based on her own observations 
— the class frequently finds her observations on theoretical matters 
beside the point. 

The teacher noted also that the class "naturally turned to 
Fern for humor and regarded her observations on field trips 
and nursery schools as important. In the sense of her own 
outgoing personality she became a definite force in the 
group.” The increase of freedom, deepening of interest, and 
assertion of independence are also reflected in her behavior 
with reference to projects for this course: 
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There was a good deal of anxiety in connection with the execu- 
tion of her first project. She was determined to make a good job 
of it, because of her record last year. Her second project in Biology 
is something that will take at least four more weeks to complete. 
This she is enthusiastic about and seems to feel much less anxiety 
in connection with it. Her third project — a study of nursery school 
techniques — is something in which she is vitally interested, and I 
should say that she is completely free of anxiety in connection 
with it. 

Through the winter and spring of this year she discussed 
her work and plans with her adviser. While in actual work 
she seemed to remain dependent on conferences with teach- 
ers, needing their approval of almost every step she took and 
grateful for their stimulation and criticism, she became some- 
what more independent in these personal conferences. She 
appeared to want to talk about her work, her relations with 
teachers her boy friend, her family, because she is interested 
— not merely because she must have help in working out 
difiBculties. The details of how education is taking place with 
this student are perhaps best summarized through the record 
dictated by this adviser. 

After some weeks of observing at the Bronxville School she went 
to a W.P.A. school. She outlined carefully, and without any ques- 
tion from me, her reasons for wanting to do this. The Bronxville 
children were all well-cared-for children, and ‘had plenty of at- 
tention anyhow,” and she wanted to see how other children be- 
haved. ( It was rather amusing to see in these conversations how 
much of the technical language of her subject — not deliberately I 
am sure — she had taken over.) She wanted to see the technique 
of handling larger numbers. She wanted to see how people with- 
out the training of BNS teachers handled the problems that arose. 
There were so many girls from the college observing at BNS that 
sometimes they outnumbered the children (this was an exaggera- 
tion I am sure), and you felt useless. It was nice to get away from 
the people you knew — ^you didn’t have to worry about what they 
were thinking or what they wore or what you wore. I think she 
had a sense of being of real rather than nominal service at the 
W.P.A. school, and she later said (as a reason for being there), “If 
I ever really work in one of these places I ought to blow some- 
thing about all kinds.” It was the first indication that she might 
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be interested in work of any kind, and the remark came out quite 
spontaneously. 

After some weeks at the W.P,A. school she began to tire of it 
It took a great deal of time, she felt that she had learned all she 
could tliere, she apparently had no great respect for the teachers 
there, and, perhaps more important than any of these, she began 
to feel that she was being exploited — ^‘‘they re rushed and not 
very efficient, and they like the free help” was her waj* of put- 
ting it. 

Her experiences at the elementary school, in New York, where 
she next went to observe, were another forward step for her. Here 
she felt something important was going on, she was free from 
the constant association with other students ( I got all along here 
the feeling that she was more at ease when other S.L. girls were 
not present, and that she thought she functioned better), and she 
had a feeling of responsibility — as though she knew nothing casual 
or slipshod would do. Her account of her day there when her 
grandfather had died gives some indication of the distance to- 
ward independence this girl had travelled, and of the degree to 
which the work she does has come to have meaning for her. Her 
family called her (I believe during the night) to tell her of her 
grandfather s death, and to have her come home next day. 

She had agreed to be at school that day, for the first time to 
take complete charge of the group — the regular teacher was to be 
away. She told me about it later — thought about it, and I de- 
cided to go anyhow. I had never had a chance to run the group, 
and I wanted to see how Td handle it when nobody was there 
for me to ask, and I knew that if I didn't show up, even if I had a 
good excuse, they wouldn't ask me again, and anyhow there 
mightn't be the chance again. I knew I couldn't help about grand- 
father, and I knew it would be bad enough when I did get there, 
and they were depending on me at the school, so I went. And it 
was fine. I felt more certain of myself than I ever had, I think be- 
cause there was nobody there to make me think, 1 wonder what 
I'm doing wrong now — ^I wonder what she thinks of this.' ” 

She has visited nursery schools in her neighborhood, she has 
growing convictions about them, and she thinks quite differently 
in terms of keeping some kind of contact with them when she is 
through here. Her work in psychology has obviously opened up 
an interest for her which nothing she had last year succeeded in 
doing. She feels that this is the sort of thing she can and wants to 
do — and until she found it there was notibing she could feel that 
way about — even temporarily. 
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She rarely talked with her adviser about her work in Eng- 
lish, though she gave proof of enjoying it and demonstrated 
strong admiration and affection for the teacher. She ap- 
peared to like the feeling of having covered ground and hav- 
ing read a lot of important books. The reading list which her 
own reports show is indeed irnpressive, and though the ex- 
perience of these books and the discussion of them must have 
remained rather “on the level of performance” than vivid 
feeling, the teacher’s notes indicate a considerable change in 
attitude during the year: “She has gained in self-confidence 
and I believe in self-respect. She undoubtedly reads more in- 
telligently, writes much more clearly, and takes an active and 
valuable part in class. She very rarely raised her voice at the 
beginning.” This teacher’s notes amplify further: 

She has a marked interest in the useful, as compared with only a 
moderate interest in principles or abstract ideas. She demonstrates 
a marked love of people; she has little interest in form, harmony, 
style, etc., and very slight interest in religious or mystical subject 
matter. She gained enough confidence to draw conclusions to a 
marked extent; and she developed a liking for paraphrase in which 
she enjoyed a feeling of mastery. She is potentially a competent 
person with no particular interest in information for its own sake. 
Her six favorite books were Jane Eyre; Good-Bye Mr. Chips; Tess 
of the D’Urhervilles; The Monk; Dorian Gray; Wuthering Heights. 

The high spot of interest in the course centered about a 
full report to the class on the Bronte sisters, but here. Fern’s 
interest in doing well, in establishing herself in the eyes of 
the class, was obviously the chief source of excitement. She 
talks to no other teacher about any of this varied reading, nor 
does she in any way attempt to connect the books with her 
own life. 

Her third course was history of art, which, according to her 
adviser’s notes on her registration plans. Fern took princi- 
pally because he gave it. She almost never spoke of her work 
in this subject and when she did it was to count the number 
of exhibitions she had been to. At the end of the first half 
year, when the instructor finished his share of the course, 
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Fern decided to drop the course and take homemaking in- 
stead. When she came in to see her adviser about this she had 
already gone to one or two classes and had pretty well made 
up her mind. The adviser writes: 

She objected to what she took to be the teacher’s take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude, obviously experiences a recurrence of her fears of the 
early part of the year and determined not to jeopardize her present 
position. She was very clear and businesslike about the matter. 
The first thing she wanted to know was whether changing in the 
middle of the year would be bad in the eyes of "‘the college.” Then 
she explained that she had got all she wanted out of the art 
course — she had gone to a lot of exhibitions; she had learned 
enough about modem painting to know a Van Gogh from a 
Picasso; she was now familiar with the names of all the important 
modern painters and knew something about them and that was 
enough. She was not interested in architecture — and obviously 
she was frightened of the teacher. Also she did want to do Home- 
making — it was something she ought to know, the girls were 
through doing the things she wasn’t interested in (budgets, study 
of diets ) and were going to learn about marketing — food buying, 
furniture, china. Again die old refrain — “I think I can do that” — 
but without the doggedness, and with, instead, an honest desire 
to examine herself, and to know her limitations and her qualities 
and to discover a workable field of action for herself. After a meet- 
ing or two with the Homemaking group she said, ‘I’ve tried it out 
and that’s what I want — I know tibe girls who are taking it — ^they’re 
my kind, they can do that kind of work and so can I.” 

The course presented little challenge and, like many stu- 
dents in this situation, Fern rather did the job with her left 
hand. But unlike many students she was not in the least con- 
fused about the value of the course; she was candid to a 
point of sharpness with her adviser before the end of it. The 
remarkable thing about this clear-headedness is that uncer- 
tainty about classification toward the end of the year had 
made her considerably uneasy, yet she was able to continue 
the free, independent candor with at least three members of 
the faculty which the assurance of the year's work had estab- 
lished. There was also the fact that a job was offered her. 
The adviser s notes give the story of this period vividly: 
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When time came for registration she discussed her problem 
very cannily. She said, "‘I do want to come back, but I don’t want 
to and wont if I don’t get the diploma this year. If I say I want 
to come back mightn’t that make them say, ‘Well, she is coming 
back anyhow; we’ll hold up the diploma until next year!’ And if 
I say I am not coming back they won’t consider me for a third 
year, and I want to be considered.” 

At the elementary school, her volunteer work was apparently 
very satisfactory — her teacher received enthusiastic reports about 
her, and at the end of her work there they asked her if she would be 
willing to come back next year as a volunteer assistant, for the 
experience she would get. She was very much pleased by this, of 
course. Two or three weeks before college ended she heard of an 
opening as assistant in a nursery school not too far from the col- 
lege to visit. She applied for the job — ^“If I don’t get asked back 
I’d like to get the offer.” She interviewed the teacher who was to 
head the group and was sent to see an official who apparently 
had the last word. Her interview, which she recounted in detail, 
was a masterpiece of shrewdness in handling a man (“he was 
rather old, about fifty”) who was obviously pleased with this 
smartly-dressed and attractive girl, and who had something she 
wanted. She got the job, A few days later she was notified that 
she would get her diploma and that she could come back for a 
third year. She decided after a good deal of talking about it, and 
by the advice of her parents as well as on her own inclination, to 
come back to college and not take the job. 

The decision to return to college indicates, perhaps more 
clearly than anything else during the year, what had hap- 
pened to Fern. The change in attitude, in the ends for which 
she strove, from the first to the second year was not a shift 
in quality or kind, but simply a shift in focus. In her first year 
she was determined ‘"to make good'' with the girls, to have 
them like her. In the second she is determined to make good 
with the faculty, to have them respect her, and along with 
the faculty, of course, her family. She is still dependent upon 
teachers for approval and encouragement — ^more so than 
her teachers would like to see — but this dependence is more 
intelligently handled and is based upon an increasing trust. 
There is no incident in the second year to indicate suspicion, 
resentment, or latent defiance toward her adviser or the teach- 
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ers with whom she has chosen to work. Even with the girls 
she is still somewhat self-conscious, though she would have 
denied this. 

In main objectives, there is very little difference between 
the two years at the beginning and up through the middle 
of the second year. But at the end there is considerable quali- 
fication of her chief ends. The change from a childish to an 
adult attitude toward her work is marked in child psychology 
— ^particularly about the time that she takes up volunteer 
work in the Elementary School. At the end of the year her 
attitude toward her parents becomes increasingly objective, 
and toward her “steady boy friend” it takes on a more ma- 
ture, thoughtful aspect in regard to the comparative values 
of immediate marriage versus continuing in college or taking 
a job, as possible bridges to independence. Finally her de- 
cision to return to college almost imperceptibly but pro- 
foundly changes the direction of her educational ventiure. 
Clearly she is retmrning not for an A.B. degree or to make 
good but for what she can get out of work for herself, and 
for whatever professional preparation she may be able to 
get for possible future work in nursery school. Though she 
discusses this with her father it is not in the spirit of de- 
pendence upon his wishes; she tells her psychology teacher 
that he is “apt to value tags” and is surprised when she “wins 
him over” to her idea of a third year with no formal reward 
at the end. 

Toward the end of the second year. Fern’s adviser had sug- 
gested for the prospective third-year program a further course 
in child psychology entaihng work in the Sarah Lawrence 
Nursery School. She also suggested history or a course in so- 
cial science. Fern, however, still evidently felt the fear of 
social theory inherited from her first year’s experiences in 
“Opinions and Prejudices” and avoided both the latter sug- 
gestions. After a good deal of interviewing of teachers and 
considerable time spent in inquiring about various comrses, 
she signed up for a combination of work in nursery school 
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and child psychology; for a course in the development of mu- 
sic (largely a training in listening, analysis, and apprecia- 
tion); and a course that included both modern and ancient 
hterature and was designed for students who had worked 
chiefly in other areas. Fern had had other literature courses, 
and the teacher of this particular course was not inclined to 
make an exception and accept her. In the autumn, however, 
Fern made several direct attacks and succeeded in persuad- 
ing the teacher to allow her to try out the course for a couple 
of weeks. He recognized in a short time that the girl needed 
precisely the sort of training the course aimed to give and 
that there were very few items on the reading list which she 
had previously read. 

The year comprised a great deal of work; particularly in 
child psychology and in literature, though Fern’s work sheets 
for the beginning of the year show a great deal of time 
given to listening to symphonic music by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Brahms, Bach and some moderns. She kept up steady prepa- 
ration for class discussion in psychology and during the first 
part of the year concentrated on a project concerned with the 
Children’s Theatre which broadened to include music for 
children after Christmas. This was a fairly ambitious project 
and was completed, after several revisions, along in Feb- 
ruary. But before the final revision of this paper she had be- 
gun a second project on child development and welfare as 
handled by the Press. A third project in the late winter and 
spring consisted of some reading in psychology on the sub- 
ject of dreams, in which she had become interested; her pa- 
per summarized this reading. The last independent work in 
the course consisted of revision of material on her second- 
year paper on “The Only Child,” for presentation to the 
group. For this she prepared and carried out questionnaires 
on five students on the campus. Another paper for class use 
on “The Child’s Room” was also finished and presented. She 
seems to have carried some work in cooking, as an extra unit 
not immediately connected with this course, and one or two 
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other special units of lectures. Her reports on her reading 
show a very steady pace — ^much more work than she could 
possibly have carried during her jBrst year or the first part of 
her second year. The teacher’s reports on her work for the 
course ( short unit classwork in homemaking and conference 
work continued in child psychology) indicate her increas- 
ing independence and steady control of her material. There 
are a number of illustrations in the teacher s confidential 
running record of the quality of Ferns interest, the com- 
parative maturity and independence with which she met the 
problems that arose in this work. 

The discussion of this paper led also to further discussion on the 
importance of the ordinal position of a child in the family from 
the standpoint of personal development. She commented that she 
wished that I would discuss in the final unit of the Homemaking 
course the problems involved in the attachment of a son to his 
mother and of a daughter to her father. She desired this because 
she had observed how attached her fiance had been to his mother. 
In explaining this attachment she became quite emotional and ex- 
cited, said how she had dreaded up until about six months ago 
being the wife of a man who was still in love with his mother, 
said now what was happening was that her fiance was beginning 
to use her as a mother substitute. He was dependent upon her for 
advice and counsel and approval as he had been upon his mother 
before her death (this occurred about a year ago). Remarked 
that her fiance ‘iDesides being the person I love the most, he is my 
best friend, and I am his.” From this she went on to elaborate on 
this point of view of analyzing the difference between being in 
love and recognizing that you had a good friend and companion 
as well as a lover. Showed very good understanding and insight. 

The work in music was by no means as successful for F^rn 
as that of her other two courses. It is clear that she was taking 
the course for cultural benefit; and it is very dubious if the 
work in the course — the music even — ever really called forth 
any very strong aesthetic or personal response. She says to 
another teacher in May that she could not listen to music any 
longer; her wedding plans and the social activities of an an- 
nounced engagement were too distracting. ‘'She said that she 
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doesn't mind doing what ‘she can get her teeth into’ but she 
finds it impossible to do this with music.” By April she was 
c ar rying the work on a level of performance just above the 
college minimum. 

Fern’s experience in literature, however, merits some scru- 
tiny because of the nature of the material read and the com- 
parative depth of comprehension and appreciation. The re- 
quired rea din g for the class was somewhat over her head at 
the beginning of the year, but by the middle of the year she 
appeared to have developed a comprehension that was be- 
yond anything of which she was capable during her first year 
and considerably beyond any evidence of her appreciative 
capacity in the literature courses druing the second. In Octo- 
ber she showed “a considerable amount of penetration into 
Emma’s motives and also the dead provinciality of the vil- 
lage in Madame BovaryT She read several plays by Ibsen 
and Galsworthy, and also Sons and Lovers, with appreciation 
and understanding. But she was blind to the humor of Jane 
Austen’s Emma. She had diflBculty in siunmarizing a plot 
briefly and in distinguishing between important and unim- 
portant pieces of action. Again in January, she showed a good 
dear perception of people and the family; she compared her 
own grandmother to Eliza in Look Homeward, Angel; was 
very sympathetic to the main character in The American 
Tragedy; and when reading Ivan and Peter identified with 
both characters. But she again misses the issue in Ann Veron- 
ica and does not get beyond a dislike of both the heroine and 
her father. By spring, she was able to pursue certain philo- 
sophical questions in Plato’s The Phaedo and The Apology 
with a clear grasp of practically all of the main points. During 
the year she had read almost twenty important novels and 
twenty major plays and long poems with a level of under- 
standing on the whole far ahead of what had been character- 
istic of her second year. 

Before one closes the story of Fern’s three years, it would 
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be well to attempt to summarize what further changes in 
attitude, what possible deepening sense of values and in- 
crease of the capacity for objective thought may have oc- 
curred during this third year over the second. It is clear from 
the records that Fern did not find any well-marked channel 
of intellectual interest beyond those problems presented by 
the study of child psychology and the actual handling of 
children. Ethical problems in very specific form — situations 
— appealed to her in literature, and literature also stimulated 
her sense of humor and her sympathy for an increasing variety 
of human beings. But neither scientific, theoretical nor aes- 
thetic interest was awakened in this student by her college 
experience. What then could it be said her education con- 
sisted in — ^merely the accumulation of information about use- 
ful and genteel subjects and about people? Perhaps this is 
enough. But there is also evidence of an increase in power to 
perceive and to evaluate within the areas of personal inter- 
ests and ambitions. 

The teacher of child psychology reports: 

Fern believes that she has changed tremendously since she came 
here; she attributes her change in broadness of viewpoint and tol- 
erance largely to the fact that during her first year she took a course 
called Opinions and Prejudices. She said she was forced into this 
course — she did not want it. Said that she never liked the course 
or the teacher but she learned more from it than from any single 
course. Remarked that she was so antagonistic toward the instruc- 
tor she was determined, when she had conferences, to say nothing 
and be as negative as possible to all suggestions. “After six weeks 
of doing no work other than class assignments, my teacher was 
determined that I would do a study on Jews so as to get over 
my prejudice about them, and I did. I spent my time in the library, 
neglecting two other courses, and when I presented the paper in 
class I had many footnotes to document everything I said. I was 
determined that my teacher would not be able to catch me up on 
any points; her methods worked because now Jews are my best 
friends.” 

When asked whether she changed her point of view about her 
teacher, she commented, “Last year we talked to each other, and 
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were extra polite. You know that feeling when you hold a door 
open for a person when you would really like to slam it in his 
face.” Such honesty is not too common among students. 

Her detachment in regard to her family had gained enor- 
mously through the three years; her references to them are 
filled with humor dturing the latter part of this year. 

It seems fair to conclude that Fern had gained a good deal 
in perception in certain areas — in dealing with children and 
with people and with family — and that she was a good deal 
more free to think objectively in regard to activities con- 
cerned with them. On the other hand, she seems not to have 
gained a great deal outside of this; her memory of what hap- 
pened to her in the first year, although containing poetic 
truth, is actually not very accurate nor her judgment prob- 
ably very correct. She is able to perceive the whole of a book 
more clearly, and she is able to get a good many principal 
ideas, but these do not become a part of her general knowl- 
edge or her point of view; in any intellectual sense she has no 
point of view. 

Perhaps her greatest gain — and this accounts for what 
many of her teachers regarded as her balance or maturity — 
is the increasing shrewdness about her ovra capacities and 
limitations. This self-knowledge is by no means merely nega- 
tive; there are things she knows she dislikes and can’t do, but 
there are a great many things she knows she can do; and she 
lives by doing rather than reflecting or daydreaming. Per- 
haps this is the foundation of valuable education — at least 
of education for living. 

bummary 

Fern is a girl who attended to first things first like a good 
executive. Since her relations with other girls were of chief 
importance, in her freshman year they occupied her atten- 
tion until satisfaction in them had been achieved. The next 
year she tackled the faculty with equal effectiveness. As a 
study of interests the result is important; effective work and 
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indeed quite a real interest emerged from a plan of her sec- 
ond year that was thoroughly opportunistic in its conception. 
As a study of student guidance of faculty it is unique. 

Test Record for Fern 

PRE-COLLEGE RECORD 
Name of Test 

Otis Intelligence: IQ, 118 

Advanced Standards of Achievement: IQ, 112 

Terman: Score, 98; IQ, 100 

COLLEGE RECORD 


American Council on 

Education 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

19 

Analogies 

8 

Arithmetic 

7 

Opposites 

26 

Artificial Language 

34 

Gross Score 

12 

Bemreuter Personality Inventory 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Bl-N 

10 

B4-D 

89 

B2-S 

52 

Fl-C 

7 

B3-1 

12 

F2-S 

25 



INSIGHT WITHOUT PERSISTENT 
GOALS: PRISCILLA 


THE FOUR YEARS of College worlc which followed Priscilla’s en- 
trance were not only successful but closed with a distinguished 
record so far as college achievement can be measured. On a 
scale of one to five, representing Negligible, Poor, Moderate, 
Good, Excellent, Priscilla’s record can be summarized in the 
following form: 


Course Dec. Mar. June Jan. 


Creative Writing 4- 3+ 

Introduction to 
Psychology 5 5 

Human Biology 4^ 4+ 

General Biology 4+ 

Psychology 
Modem Prob- 
lems through 
the Novel 
Short Story 
Writing 
Philosophy 
Comparative 
Religion 

Historical Changes 
in Music I 
Social Psychology 
Special Reading 
Anthropology 


4 

4 

4 


5- 

3+ 


Apr. June Feb. Mar. June Feb. 


5 5- 


5— 5— 

3+ 3 

5 5 5 
5 5-5- 

4 5 4 

5f 

5 

5 


Tne descriptive reports on the student’s work present a 
picture even more superlative than the above. By December 
in the first year her capacity for steady application is noted 
by the psychology teacher along with a “strong interest” and 
“fine observation.” In the report on science her intelhgence 
and industry are remarked upon; in the report on writing, 
her ability to take criticism and achieve constructive revision 
is noted, as well as her vitahty and the substantial quality of 
her creative sketches, her unusual critical sense in reading, 
her keen sense of the value of detail. By April her interest in 
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testing, verifying, classifying, and interpreting suggests to the 
psychology teacher that she will be capable of following 
independent research. The science teacher finds she has in- 
creased the precision of her observation and is doing out- 
standing work in the laboratory. Her instructor in creative 
writing notes that she has tightened her rather loose organi- 
zation of critical papers and has developed a fair sense of 
structure in stories, again praising her productivity and her 
sense of detail. 

In the second year her work in creative writing drops in 
quality but the reports continue to stress her intelligent use 
of experience and background for experiments in writing. 
In spite of the fact that Priscilla writes only one fine story 
during the year, “a number of others may be counted as profit- 
able experiments,” and her critical work remains unusually 
good. In a course in literature stressing social problems, she 
was inclined to be irregular both in attendance and in par- 
ticipation in class; she also tended to take on huge fobs for 
papers which had to be rather mechanically organized. But 
the reports indicate that spurts of energy produced “work of 
excellent quality” and the student is praised for a consistent 
“interest in straightening out the framework of her ideas” and 
for a notable ‘loroadening of her social point of view.” Her 
last written work in this course shows a marked gain in or- 
ganization, a depth of intellectual and emotional reflection, 
and an increasing compactness in expression. 

In her third year, she tried a course in the history of mu- 
sic, though she considered herself almost tone deaf. The re- 
ports indicate a steady growth in ability to hear and to analyze 
musical structure and effect. She was found remarkably ob- 
servant, responsive, and always well prepared; her strides, 
considering her slight natural musical aptitude, brought in- 
creased confidence and the recommendation from her in- 
structor that in the following year she continue with work in 
the direction of intensive musical analysis. 

Through her third and fourth years of work in anthropology, 
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phUosophy, and psychology she is consistently praised. 
Phrases such as “systematic, intelligent, critical, and con- 
scientious” characterize the descriptive reports. Other su- 
perlatives abound: “very able . . . more mature than most 
girls . . . intellectual and emotional poise . . . her mind a 
well-controlled instrument, as good a student as I have ever 
had . . . not only diligent in acquiring data but cuts through 
to underlying problems . . . draws significant points from 
reading and summarizes skillfully, remains objective, tol- 
erant and cooperative in group discussion . . . often keeps 
group discussion on the point . . . capacity to synthesize 
... to relate data to theoretical principles.” 

The. final reports at the close of her college career repeat 
these superlatives. The teachers all agree that Priscilla is re- 
markable not only for her ability to acquire and organize in- 
formation but for her insight and her intrepid intellectual 
curiosity. As one of them says: “She is equally at home with 
abstractions and with personalities”; she accomplishes long, 
solid pieces of work with remarkable poise; her manner is 
pleasant, relaxed, and unassuming; her charm had been re- 
marked by all her faculty throughout the four years. 

While the adjective 'iDrilliant” is never used of Priscilla’s 
work, the reports build up an impression of substantial qual- 
ity far beyond that of the average college student. This, to- 
gether with the mature judgment displayed by her oral and 
written work as well as her charm, her quiet humor, and her 
forthright courage in the face of disturbing facts, fills out a 
portrait of an ideal college student. She appears to be using 
her educational opportunities in the wisest, most constructive 
ways possible for her. For this reason it has seemed worth 
while to attempt to examine and to some extent reconstruct 
the motivation behind these successful years of learning; to 
recapture, if possible, the growing sense of direction in the 
mind of such a student and to suggest, at least, an evaluation 
of this educational experience. 

The few records of Priscilla’s first interviews with faculty 
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indicate a girl with a great deal of quiet charm and a slow, 
thoughtful attitude. She was interested in economics, biology, 
and psychology; she considered herself “a practical person” 
and wanted to know what these subjects or others could do 
for her. She was deliberate about her choices and willing to 
talk with a number of faculty until she had reached a clear 
decision as to what was best for her program. “A flair for 
writing,” noted by her mother and also at the boardingschool, 
had been mentioned on the admission forms. Priscilla herself 
did not refer to it, but did decide “to try” a course in creative 
writing along with biology and a course in psychology de- 
signed particularly for freshmen. It is through the records 
kept by the teachers of this course and of creative writing 
that we can derive a fuller comprehension of how Priscilla 
used her opportunities and what underlying motives formed 
her interests. 

The admissions material also offers more than a little indi- 
cation of the girl’s natural aptitude for college work. For ex- 
ample, she had never definitely disliked a subject of study 
in school. She did not “enjoy” Latin particularly, but almost 
everything else — even mathematics — ^she found enjoyable be- 
cause it developed “accuracy and concentration.” Such a re- 
mark could mean just nothing at all, or it could mean a great 
deal. It was soon evident from her work in science and in 
psychology and from the sharp specific detail in her writing 
that Priscilla really did enjoy developing “accuracy and con- 
centration.” She had said that she found it easy to express 
herself in writing but that it was more difficult for her to 
express herself orally: she required “time to stop and think.” 
She said also that she studied “entirely by fixing the pages, 
not by ear” and that she found it “very difficult to fully ap- 
preciate lectures” unless she took “very full notes.” Not only 
did these observations prove quite true as evidenced by her 
work during the first term, but they indicated powers of 
observation already developed. Natural aptitude for college 
work of the sort she chose to follow she certainly had, but this 
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fact explains only a small part of the success of Priscilla’s first 
two years of college education. 

More important is the fact that her reasons for coming to 
college were more specific, perhaps more mature, than those of 
many other students. Among them are some of the usual state- 
ments about broad-mindedness and the development of judg- 
ment and the idea of learning to adapt herself “to the whole 
social world outside of college.” But she says she wants more 
than this, specifically: “I want college to teach me more how 
to understand particular individuals; to work from the part 
to the whole.” This reference to the specific rather than the 
general is unusual in freshman forms; in Priscilla’s case, it 
undoubtedly arose from particular situations which she felt 
she must understand. Further, she has an urge to encounter 
philosophical questions; she “would like to acquire as nearly 
as possible a clear conception of the real meaning of the 
word ‘life’ and how I can contribute my share to the world 
around me.” Her reference to the kind of training she wants 
is interesting in connection with this philosophical interest: 
she speaks of academic training as cultivating “powers of re- 
ception and discrimination.” This part of her application is 
much more analytical than is the case with most students; it 
contains none of the usual moralizing which many applicants 
pick up in their secondary-school training. 

The admissions material contained two other facts which 
proved to be very important in any comprehension of what 
the girl was driving toward. Her father, who died before 
she was thirteen, had been a physician and something of a 
scientist; a paternal uncle was also a scientist. Her interest in 
biology seems to have been partly stimulated by these facts 
and by the desire, as she later remarked to one teacher, to 
prove to her uncle that the weaker sex could show them- 
selves professionally adequate. 

Another important item on the admissions questionnaire 
was Priscilla’s answer to the question, “Have you had to face 
any difficult problems? Tell us as much about them as you 
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think we ought to know if we are to understand you and 
help you plan to your best advantage.” She wrote with char- 
acteristic modesty: 

My only problems have been family problems. My mother has 
been on the verge of a nervous collapse for six years and family 
life is rather difficult. Our temperaments are all so entirely different 
that each of us often lacks the proper understanding of the other s 
worries. My greatest problem is to be tolerant and understanding 
and cease to look on nerve sickness with the so-called “hardness 
of youth.” 

Perhaps the most significant thing about Priscilla’s motives 
for her whole four years of college is that when she uses the 
term “understanding” she does not mean merely tolerance 
or sympathy, she means “understanding” in the full sense of 
the term. 

The desire to understand soon appears as a primary mo- 
tive in psychology. As early as November, the teacher notes 
that Priscilla 

wanted to study the psychology of nervous people. She would 
intermittently come back to this topic which I deliberately over- 
looked for a while in order to test out the intensity behind this 
drive. It was pointed out to her that the study of ordinary every- 
day children in a set-up like a nursery school was an essential pre- 
liminary *0 the study of the sort she had in mind. 

After considerable observation in nursery schools, including 
W.P.A. nursery schools, in which Priscilla was one of the most 
actively interested, she reached the conclusion herself that 
the effect of family influence on dependent and independent 
habits of young children might be a possible area of observa- 
tion for her to follow. Before Christmas she again returned 
to the topic of the study of nervous people adding that “it was 
in the family,” but the teacher was still unconvinced that 
the girl was ready to discuss fully her personal problems in 
relation to the family situation. He responded with the coun- 
tersuggestion that she take an autobiography as the subject 
of a long paper desired by her writing teacher in connection 
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with the work in psychology. Priscilla considered the project 
but decided against it, because she did “not feel like being 
frank about many things.” She agreed however to try a ‘life 
history” of some individual in her home community whom 
she could study dinring her vacation. 

Following this vacation there was a marked slump in her 
work. She confessed that she found it difficult to get back in 
the swing. She did not do the life-history-study of a char- 
acter in her home community. She tried to work up some 
enthusiasm by putting a great deal of energy into certain 
field trips and wrote a long paper on Heredity and Environ- 
ment, instead of the autobiography. By the middle of Feb- 
ruary it became clear that she had to talk about “the psy- 
chology of nervousness.” She led up to this by fluctuating 
suggestions for projects which were not fulfilled: such as 
writing a paper on the nervous system, doing some medical 
work in connection with children — something like “putting 
thermometers in their mouths,” as she said. Finally, the psy- 
chology teacher allowed her to talk. The problem particularly 
preying on her mind concerned her relation to her mother 
and younger brother, or more precisely the brother’s relation 
to her mother on the one hand and to herself on the other. 
This had been suggested in an early autobiographical paper 
but it was now fully discussed over a period of weeks in rela- 
tion to the general family situation and to possible study 
which Priscilla might follow. It was suggested that there was 
probably no “immediate or easy” solution of such problems. 
The principal difficulty confronting her was the “question of 
her assuming leadership in the regulating of family matters 
of great urgency.” There is, of course, no record of the detail 
of these conversations, nor the facts involved; there is merely 
the outline; but it is unmistakably clear from the records of 
Priscilla’s reading that her determination to clarify these 
problems and patiently to acquire knowledge helpful toward 
their solution became the principal motive for work in this 
field over the rest of her freshman year and into her second 
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year. For example, the following passage from the teachers 
record is to the point: 

in reporting the activities of a child she has been studying for 
some time now, in the nursery school, Priscilla shows herself well 
disposed to tie up the factor of family constellation with the child’s 
activities in the nursery school. Other “interests” in specific projects 
have been clearly defined in terms of her preoccupation with her 
mother and younger brother. Her tremendous interest in case his- 
tory methods, in life histories and her interest in theoretical read- 
ing connected with the class discussion (though very little had 
been assigned in this freshman course) all were evidence of what 
she needed to be interested in. ... All roads of the learning 
process . . . lead her to her little emotional Rome. 

The psychology teacher insisted in interview that Priscilla 
had never appeared neurotic to him. The “projection” of her 
personal problems into her work was a normal objectifying 
of actual difficulties. After all, these were very real problems 
and the degree of responsibility already forced on Priscilla 
by circumstance was considerably beyond that ordinarily 
placed on an eighteen-year-old girl of similar background. 
Priscilla was quite conscious not only of the problems them- 
selves but of their complexity and their relation to her own 
attitudes. The degree of her awareness is indeed remarkable; 
her capacity for sharp observation, for acquiring facts, had 
already become noticeable in an analysis of certain case- 
history materials. 

In spite of the slump, Priscilla managed a good deal of 
work in writing; by the end of January she had written one 
long essay and planned another serious paper on Science and 
Religion, which she seemed determined to outline, at least, 
in order to get clear her opinions on these subjects. She had 
kept up a fine bluff of cheerfulness for the teacher in writing 
— so good that one finds the note in this record, “seems to 
have no personal problems — except perhaps her health.” At 
this time it is interesting to observe that her tendency toward 
verbosity, “obscuring her meaning with words,” had in- 
creased, but organization of material had definitely improved. 
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By the middle of March, after the conferences on home prob- 
lems had begun with the psychology teacher, there is a 
slight gain in compactness of expression. The result of the 
paper on Science and Religion was that Priscilla got a great 
sense of satisfaction from having defined issues which must 
have had for her a good deal of emotional value. "Of course 
the subject was too big for adequate treatment,” notes the 
writing teacher, “but . . . the result is that she now knows 
where she stands and why, at what points she can support 
her opinions, and at what points she needs more evidence.” 

The two long essays. Heredity and Environment and Sci- 
ence and Religion, seemed to have fulfilled two purposes. 
Priscilla had turned her attention to these serious topics dur- 
ing the period of tension before and after Christmas, when 
she was gradually coming to the conclusion that she must 
talk to the psychology teacher about the difficult family 
situation. The critical activity of concentrating on these theo- 
retical and less directly emotional questions seemed to give 
her a certain amount of satisfaction, perhaps by defining 
issues which hung on the border line of feeling and thought. 
She seemed to have been unable to write fiction at this time. 
The second value to her lay in the fact that this critical writ- 
ing helped her control the tendency toward verbosity. When 
she took up writing creative sketches later in May, the writ- 
ing teacher commented, “Her style gains in compactness.” 
At this time she wrote one of her best stories — about a Cajun 
boy acceptable neither to whites nor blacks — ^which had 
charm and pathos. 

Dining the long period of late winter and early spring she 
seems to have put more energy into biology than into writing 
or psychology. Perhaps the fact that this work had no con- 
nection whatever with human motives and morals may have 
been valuable to Priscilla at the time. On the other hand, she 
seems at no point in her college life to have attempted to 
avoid any moral or psychological problems, but rather to 
have sought them out and to have enjoyed the intellectual 
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tussle they offered. Though her work in biology gained steady 
praise during this term and though she was proud of a suc- 
cess that brought her a recommendation to the summer lab- 
oratory at Woods Hole (she was the only freshman recom- 
mended), she did not register for more science in the late 
spring. Both her writing teacher and her psychology teacher 
comment on the success of her work in science and her pride 
in the honor of recommendation to the svunmer laboratory. 
They even quote her as planning to work at Woods Hole 
during the summer. But her own registration for the autumn 
program does not include biology. 

So far as one can learn Priscilla never gave anyone very 
specific reasons for this decision. She was asked about it two 
years later. She made precisely the same reply she had made 
at the time she registered: “Oh I’ve had enough of that; its 
been fine, but I’ve had enough.” One recalls her remark to 
the psychology teacher that she had wanted to prove to her 
scientific uncle that she could attain a level of professional 
competence in science. May it not be that she recognized this 
motive as operating in her choice of biology in college and 
regarded it as satisfied by the achievement of recommenda- 
tion to the summer laboratory? Perhaps, however, because 
of her serious reading in psychology, she decided that biology 
was not worth following fmther because it was not as ra- 
tionally justified as other motives. Perhaps she went through 
none of this reasoning, but simply followed an intuitive pref- 
erence for another kind of work. The other kind of work was 
literature — a course with a strong emphasis upon social prob- 
lems as its distinctive characteristic. 

In this course Priscilla read a group of novels concerned 
with problems of personal development as a common theme, 
then a group of novels on family life. By the middle of the 
year she was reading fiction heavy in social, economic, and 
political questions; she finally concentrated on a study of 
Fascism and Communism which, like her earlier study of 
Science and Religion, was much too large in scope, but gave 
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her a means of clarifying and defining her opinions. She had 
also written reviews of many of the novels read. By Christmas, 
in creative writing she had written four short stories; then a 
long story, and then several more experiments with story 
plots as well as analyses of certain distinguished stories. But 
neither she nor the teachers of these courses regarded this 
work as steady or very clearly directed. She worked in cycles 
marked by spurts of energy. In quantity, however, her work 
compares very well with other members of these classes. 

Priscilla’s potential qualities were so manifest to aU her 
faculty that the standards applied in judging her work were 
inevitably higher than those applied in judging the work of 
other students. The striking thing in both these courses ap- 
pears to be that Priscilla grew less and less interested in the 
technique of writing as such and more and more interested 
in problems of moral and cultural hfe. She was quite ob- 
viously not interested in the final form of the essays she 
worked over, nor particularly interested in the form at all. 
She was very much interested in the development of her own 
opinions in regard to a great many general questions; she was 
experimenting with her own thinking and taking a tally every 
so often by way of a paper — it didn’t matter how broad or 
general the scope; she was using the academic tasks as com- 
pass readings on her voyage. 

Part of her experimental attitude came, perhaps, from her 
readings in psychology, which she had continued with the 
same instructor. She continued her study of underprivileged 
minority groups, the economic problems connected vsdth 
them, and particularly the psychological problems con- 
cerned with the Negro and the Jew. Bollard’s Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town made a powerful impression on her 
and motivated several months’ work along lines suggested 
by it. She now had a series of conferences with a teacher of 
anthropology whose book on aspects of race was very rele- 
vant to her study. She discovered that the study of anthro- 
pology was essentially the study of cultures and found it 
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particularly pertinent to a great many things she was carrying 
unsolved in her mind. She discussed the nature of anthropol- 
ogy with the psychology teacher and was encouraged in a 
half -formed desire to go into this field by his suggestion that 
the field was particularly open to women of her economic 
competence and background. She was now able to trace 
clearly some of the sources of her own interest and excitement 
in the topics of minority groups and race. She alluded to a 
period in childhood when she was suddenly and (so far as 
she could then see) unreasonably forbidden to play any 
longer with Negro playmates, who had been the most in- 
timate of her early companions. The prohibition had op- 
erated, she thought, as a kind of trauma, and left with her a 
sense of mystery and wrong, dictated by capricious forces 
that she could not comprehend. The death of her own father, 
and later, that of her stepfather and the friction and disap- 
proval of the maternal and paternal clans may also have 
had their share in developing the capacity of sympathy for 
and interest in the problems of the underprivileged. 

She had carried on her strong interest in the life-history 
method discovered in her first year’s work. The effects of 
some of this reading is clearly discernible in her creative 
writing. Yet only one of her sketches during the year proved 
successful. This was a story of a Negro girl who strangles 
her husband’s seducer. In spite of the melodramatic plot the 
story is made real by the vivid detail, the authenticity of the 
background, and by the suggestion of depth and understand- 
ing of the cultural forces at work on the characters. The 
candor and violence are almost unbelievable in the work 
of a girl with Priscilla’s privileged background, while the 
underlying pathos and maturity are unusual in creative work 
of a young woman of nineteen. The literary craftsmanship, 
however, is not masterful and no better than “good.” 

It is interesting that this story, with its violence of fantasy 
and physical detail, should have been written at a time 
when Priscilla’s concern with family problems had reached 
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a point of exasperation. Her mother’s condition had greatly 
improved in the autumn; there was even the prospect of re- 
marriage which, Priscilla had told the psychology teacher, 
she was very eager to see occur. But during the winter ob- 
stacles had arisen and a very discouraging relapse in her 
mother’s condition had revived many of the earlier difficul- 
ties. It was at this time that suggestions from the psychology 
teacher concerning the importance of “objectifying” emo- 
tional difficulties brought some practical help to Priscilla. She 
devised certain plans for diverting her mother’s attention 
from the distressing egocentric problems and watched these 
plans somewhat improve the nervous condition. In consider- 
ing such suggestions and the principle behind them she came 
better to understand the uses she herself was making of her 
intellectual adventures. She found not only a new justifica- 
tion for the study of psychology and anthropology but began 
to discriminate between certain types of study in relation 
to her own moods and impulses. 

At the end of her first year in college Priscilla had taken a 
Rorschach test; it was interpreted by an expert outside the 
college who had no knowledge of Priscilla or her college 
work other than that gained from the test itself. The inter- 
pretation appears to offer some explanation of the facts al- 
ready summarized concerning her inner anxieties and her 
outward superlative achievements during her first year, 
though perhaps in a more dramatic overtone than the records 
convey. It also suggests the very objectification or sublima- 
tion discussed above as a desirable and possibly constructive 
aim. The interpretation is as follows: 

At the moment, Priscilla is under the influence of an experience 
which, for her, is very intense, indeed. She is so completely domi- 
nated by the latter that she is veritably dependent on the emotional 
forces involved. All of her striving is directed toward taking her- 
self in hand, i.e., in carrying on so well with respect to the de- 
mands of life that others will not be struck with the extent to 
which she is emotionally involved. For this reason, in her per- 
formance of tasks, she functions with such automatic vigor that in 
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this state her own emotional life is lived out with her overheated 
feelings. 

A factor that is interesting and peculiar to her character struc- 
ture, is the power that an experience can exert on her; she is com- 
pelled to abandon herself to it completely even to the point of 
impotence. She submits completely to superior powers, fears the 
resultant dependence and yet feels so drawn to these powers that 
she can't break loose even if she would like to. Because of the 
fact that every avenue of escape from this state of affairs is shut 
off, her capacity for experience has suffered a certain restriction. 
Thus her fife is always centered about her own self without her 
experiencing a real inner growth or inner enrichment. It is the 
strength of this experience that imprisons her and allows her no 
release. Her intellect is placed entirely at the service of self- 
discipline as a protective device to prevent an unendurable burst- 
ing forth of her conflicts in feelings. On this account she is not 
able to be as productive in her work as her genuine intellectual 
potentialities would indicate. She takes flight without much effort 
in routine work; she is easily overfatigued, often depressed and 
frequently clings to her emotional dependency because of a ter- 
ror at making any independent decision. This all tends to make 
her more and more passive and less and less free. 

It seems to me that it would be of considerable help to her it 
she could incorporate an objective problem with her personal con- 
flict and if she could learn to recognize her own problem in a 
broader and more objective light so that her emotions would be 
endowed with a more buoyant energy. It is necessary that she 
open the barriers between her personal world and her accomplish- 
ments and cease treating these, as she has until now, like two 
separate spheres. 

Instead, she should try to objectify her own problem and to 
make it more fruitful in order to emerge from her own cramped 
circle. Work can make her more free and independent and it can 
open the way to liberating her from a state of mind where every- 
thing is always grasped from one central point. She will then be 
made objectively and emotionally aware of the manifoldness of 
human problems — their contradictions and breadth — and also 
their fruitful possibilities. 

We have already noted that the psychology teacher dis- 
cussed with Priscilla the need for objectifying problems in 
the spring of her first year, and the matter was more fully 
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discussed during the following year. It is obvious that Pris- 
cilla made penetrating and intelligent use of this knowledge 
in reference to herself; the cycles of energy and the uneven 
spurts of work during the second year may be to some extent 
understood as indicating her experimental period in the un- 
folding of self-knowledge. 

Priscilla was greatly aided in the attempt to keep herself 
free from anxiety during this troubled second year by the 
appearance on the scene in late winter of a new young man. 
She was soon very much in love and found what she called 
the more “introverted” study, involving theoretical reading 
and book research, becoming for the first time almost impos- 
sible. Instead of growing worried about her work she talked 
to the psychology teacher of taking on more field investiga- 
tion and active observation; she seemed able to derive both 
pleasure and results from what she called this “extraverted” 
type of work. Her work in literature and m creative writing 
was suffering from delay and absence. But toward late spring 
she pulled herself together to undertake a long and laboriously 
organized paper. The real benefit brought by the spring love 
affair seems to have been the decision to return to college 
for the next year — ^perhaps for the A.B. which, up to this 
time, had been considered unlikely. The motive, as she her- 
self laughiugly admitted, was probably the desirability of 
being this far North and this much nearer the new young 
man. 

As early as December in her second year Priscilla’s adviser 
(the teacher of creative writing) wrote in her regular report: 

I hope next year she will return to Natural Science, since her 
talents seem to he in that direction, though both Literature and 
Writing are increasingly important to her, and Psychology has 
been invaluable. Of family problems she has her share and heavier 
responsibihties than a girl of her age should carry, but she seems 
able to cope with them. At least they are not impeding her prog- 
ress here. I think, however, that she particularly needs a normal 
good time with other young people, and that I, as her don, am 
doing most for her when I sign her week-end slips. 
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As one looks back over the records of the second year, it is 
rather obvious that the week ends, though they provided a 
normal good time and even discovered a “young man,” were 
not the most important of her experiences. Along with the 
study in psychology leading to the discovery of what her 
intellectual experience could mean to her, it was the slight 
acquaintance with anthropology and its approach to human 
problems that appear to have been of greatest significance to 
Priscilla. The adviser, writing in December, could scarcely 
foresee the influences operating on Priscilla’s thought during 
the winter and spring months and hence could not predict 
the extent to which Priscilla was to change her direction of 
study in plans for the coming year. 

Priscilla did not go back to “Natural Science”; she did not 
go back to anything or anybody she had worked with before. 
She registered for a completely new program: anthropology, 
a conference course in philosophy, and a course in music 
which was experimental for her. Her new adviser, a faculty 
member with whom she had not worked before, was a friend 
of a family she knew intimately (in the North). He was a 
friendly, detached, humorous kind of person, who asked few 
questions yet was ready to talk about anything from sealing 
wax to kings. He had a lively interest in intellectual matters, 
particularly matters which touched upon human behavior, 
hfe, and environment. There is no record of her receiving any 
advice at all concerning the new program. The adviser recalls 
that Priscilla’s decision concerning it was already made when 
she first saw him. He merely approved it with his signature. 

The program and the change of adviser fulfill what appears 
to be a sudden turn toward a new life. She has given up writ- 
ing, definitely, as an aim; she has turned from natural sci- 
ence to the apparently more exciting field of human relations 
already studied through social and psychological reading; 
she makes a gesture toward new experience in one of the 
arts; she acquires an adviser through common friends out- 
side the college and doubtless through her roommate who 
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there was too little humanity in it. She also said she had 
really wanted to write, but discovered that she was not good 
enough at it; the further she went the stronger her sense of 
inferiority grew, so she made up her mind to drop it. She had 
much the same feeling about literature as a further subject 
of study; she did not find a natural sense of competence in 
dealing with questions of aesthetic criticism. Moreover, as 
she went on with reading in philosophy she became increas- 
ingly aware that what interested her in reference to science 
on the one hand and literature on the other was the problem 
of how these areas of knowledge fitted into the larger scheme 
of human values. She was interested in what part science 
had played in changing and developing the concept of reality; 
she was interested in what aspects of human or emotional 
values literature could illuminate and clarify. 

She was not very happy at the moment: to the teacher of 
philosophy she seemed to have a less successful social life 
than other girls close to her; the love affair had evidently 
not gone too well. But there are no records of personal de- 
tails. The strong impression gained from conferences through 
the first part of this third year in philosophy was that Priscilla 
suffered a good many depressions and was seeking something 
hke a “tragic sense of life” for a philosophical objectification 
of her prevailing attitude. Something in Marius the Epi- 
curean began to define this for her and she found it again 
toward the end of the year in Santayana s Last Puritan; both 
books seemed to become peculiarly important to her and to 
fight up a good many areas of reflection which had remained 
in shadow. By the end of the year this somber state of mind 
had passed; she was happier; her sense of direction for further 
study was more certain. She was quite willing in March to 
take a Rorschach test for a second time; she was interested in 
experimental work of the sort. The analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the test was made ‘Tjfind” by a second expert outside 
the college. The result is in marked contrast to that of the test 
made two years earlier. It is hard to believe that the change 
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was entirely due to the difference in interpreter or to tho 
fact that the first was given by the interpreter and the second 
was analyzed ‘‘blind.” The change in the girl is fairly mani- 
fest in the records as summarized to date; the increased de- 
tachment toward family problems; the success of sublima- 
tion or objectification of inner tensions has been stressed. The 
analysis of the Rorschach protocol was received in April 
and is as follows: 

This record does not contain any conspicuous deviations from 
records of young women of superior intelligence and higher edu- 
cation. The subject gave 37 responses in 20 minutes; the average 
time per response is veiy short, being .54'. 

The student seems to expend more of her psychic energy in 
direct emotional contact with the environment than in the de- 
velopment of an inner life. The scale of her emotions seems to be 
a wide one, with nuances of feeling. Her affectivity is hvely. Her 
first reactions would tend to be rather impulsive and labile, soon, 
however, assuming an intensity and quality which are socially 
acceptable. The emotional reactions are not only genuinely ex- 
perienced, but seem to lead to actions and to a desire to express 
the feeling in rather adequate conduct. The student seems to be 
quite aware of her emotional behavior and, if necessary, seems to 
be capable of a well controlled and guarded conduct. She is prob- 
ably tactful and considerate of others. 

Her fundamental attitude toward life seems to be an active one. 
It appears, however, that the student expects some obstacles in 
her enterprises. Although she does not appear to be submissive, 
she tends to be aware of the difficulties one is bound to encounter 
in carrying out ones undertakings. She does not seem to be pos- 
sessed of a great desire to achieve. In fact, she seems to do most 
things for the fun of it rather than for purposes of strengthening 
her prestige in the group. The instinctual drive does not seem to 
be strong. 

The student seems to be endowed with sound common sense. 
She is not given to generalizing or to speculative thinking but, 
on the other hand, she does not lose herself in unessential details. 
She seems to be in good contact v/ith reality and to possess all the 
capacities for a well adjusted and happy life. From the stand- 
point of maturity, her effectivity seems to be somewhat too labile 
and selE-centered, but this is a trait which is to be found in the 
vast majority of young college women and is probably to be attrib- 
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uted to the age factor. On the basis of the Rorschach, it might be 
expected that her performance and general conduct are even, with 
only very rare occasions during which for emotional reasons her 
level of performance seems to drop. The student appears to be a 
person who would respond to sympathetic encouragement and 
whose achievement can be stimulated emotionally. 

At about the time of the second test, Priscilla had defined 
more sharply what it was she was interested in. The rather 
vague desire to understand more of “the meaning of things” 
had become specific enough for her adviser to say. 

Her guiding idea ... is a desire to learn about people — both in- 
habitants of a world.in which she must live, and as proper studies 
in themselves. . . . She will not be an “intellectual,” but a well- 
informed layman; and the productive thing for her next year will 
be further extension of her experience in the social sciences, radier 
than deep digging in a small area. 

He recommends for her program anthropology, advanced 
work in psychology (to continue and supplement her earlier 
work in the psychology of personality); literature, if she can 
find a course dealing with general ideas rather than specifi- 
cally “literary values,” or a more advanced course in “straight 
philosophy”; physiology was also suggested as a possible 
alternative. He adds, “She feels time is short and much is to 
be learned.” 

At the end of April, Priscilla registered for anthropology, 
psychology, and philosophy conference. The last-named was 
arranged as a compromise between the suggestion of “straight 
philosophy” and literature; she was to work out her reading 
partly in literature and partly in philosophical material. The 
course in anthropology had a more specific psychological 
and social orientation than the work of the previous year. The 
psychology course would take up various modern theories of 
personality, Freud, Jung, Adler, Gestalt, Lewin, and so on, 
and then proceed to experimental field studies in group atti- 
tudes, mental testing, and possibly studies of race attitudes 
in specific commimities near enough to the college for field 
investigation. 
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The summer brought no change in these plans. The family 
problems, so troubhng during the first two years, appear 
somewhat improved, though it is diflScult to be certain of this. 
She had so fully learned to face them and so thoroughly un- 
derstood her own attitude that she does not need to discuss 
them with any one of her faculty after about the middle of her 
third year. She returns to work in the autumn of her fourth 
year with great energy; her mother remarries during the 
winter of this year and Priscilla herself becomes engaged 
dmring the early spring. It is not clear in the records whether 
or not the fiance is the same person who shone on the horizon 
of her second year. 

The literary and philosophical reading of her fourth year 
is particularly interesting in reference to the development of 
Priscilla’s attitudes. She begins with Gilson’s Breakdown of 
Modern Philosophy and William James’s Reasoning. From 
this she proceeds on the one hand to Hegel’s logic and on the 
other to Russell’s Free Mans Worship. At this point she seeks 
literary material relevant to Gilson’s theme; decides to read 
Proust and does so. During December and January she com- 
pletes a paper on Proust built upon a good deal of critical 
reading concerning him. Before she is through with this 
exercise in definition, she decides in conference discussions 
with the teacher that she would like to return to her en- 
thusiasm of the previous year, Santayana, whose Last Puri- 
tan had seemed to hold so much for her. But she also sug- 
gests that she would like to work on Santayana in reference 
to one or two of the past systems of philosophical thought 
which she had superficially encountered the year before. 
She thus reviews Spinoza at the suggestion of the teacher, 
reads twelve of Santayana’s essays, long and short, and then 
turns to a careful review of Kant’s Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. 

Priscilla did not write a paper on Santayana; she made 
notes and an outline for discussion. In May she proceeded to 
arrange conferences with another instructor who had particu- 
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larly specialized in the study of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
Spengler, and Thomas Mann. She was interested in the link 
between reading for anthropology and Spengler s theories, 
also in the later extension of the German idealism in the work 
of Nietzsche and Mann. But she is not carried away by either 
of these authors; she maintains a calm, intrepidly curious de- 
tachment. Her prevailing attitude toward idealism of almost 
any kind during these last months may be characterized by 
her remarks to the philosophy teacher during a discussion 
of the European situation. Human life must be Uved, she 
said, it is better to live even a limited kind of life than to die 
for a cause. During the year she had been profoundly moved 
only by Russell’s Free Man’s Worship and by parts of Proust, 
not however by the social satire in Proust. She had never par- 
ticularly responded to satire, although she was well aware 
of snobbery. 

Priscilla’s work in theoretical and social psychology de- 
veloped both critical perception and actual technical skill 
in dealing with people and background foreign to her own; 
she was immensely successful in interviewing individuals, 
Negroes, Jews, and a variety of underprivileged nationalities 
in a near-by suburb. She was also successful in meeting with 
clubs or groups of young people organized by a social agency 
and in carrying out a program of mental testing on a co- 
operative basis with them. Her range of capacity, reaching 
from theoretical to practical investigation, was also illus- 
trated by her work in anthropology. 

At the beginning of the year she began to work on Tro- 
briand culture, notes the teacher in this field. The suggestion 

stemmed from work on the adjacent Dobuan people . . . the pre- 
ceding year. She covered with care and precision at least five of 
Malinowski’s volumes on the area. Some of the implications of the 
Mahnowsld material led her into an examination of Freudian 
theory of personality structure and social development. During 
this period she showed unusual ability in correlating her con- 
tract readings and classwork as well as unusual power in crea- 
tive speculation and self-criticism. 
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Later in the year, having become interested in the possibility 
of excavation of certain traces of Indian civilization on prop- 
erty owned by her family near her home, she made prepara- 
tions for a ''dig/' taking measurements and interviewing 
authorities. Through the teacher, the authorities in a North- 
ern university were approached and plans were made for 
field work during the summer. The project was abandoned 
because of complications in state political offices and because 
of illness in her own family. Further notes from records of 
the teacher in anthropology are illustrative of Priscilla s ca- 
pacity in this field; they reveal her attitude toward the future. 

Priscilla has shown no marked dislike for any intellectual prob- 
lem. I suspect that she has no interest in aesthetic expression or 
appreciation. 

Her forte is analysis and above all integrating new data to past 
information which she herself has acquired. She shows a singular 
skill in evaluation and interrelation. This is combined with unusual 
self-discipline and patience in accumulating data. 

When I have made criticism of her work I felt she neitlier under 
or over-weighted it. 

Considering Priscilla's general superiority to the other students 
in the class she showed singularly little need to assert her superior- 
ity. In the matter of obligations she is responsible, but not ob- 
sessively so. One factor was inconsistent in Priscilla's general in- 
tellectual superiority and that was her inability to challenge class 
interests during her oral reports. She did not "fire” the group as 
less adequate students did. 

She said she planned to marry and live in the South: that she 
felt a purely domestic and social life would not be entirely satis- 
fying, and that she wanted an amateur outlet, preferably academic. 
She seemed to be evaluating the future with emotional and intel- 
lectual poise. 

The year Priscilla graduated, all the seniors receiving the 
A.B. were asked to interview one of the faculty concerning 
college problems, in order to obtain criticism and comment 
on the college resulting from the students' experience. As 
might be expected Priscilla's interview showed unusual ma- 
turity; her replies were thoughtful. 
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One of the chief things that college accomplished for a 
girl was to relate her learning to the outside world: Trom 
the point of view of the wider significance, it is good, regard- 
less of whether the students sell at Macy s afterwards or not/' 
Looking back over her college course she felt that the most 
valuable experiences in it were 

the opportunities of being able to talk with your contemporaries, 
the faculty, widening your scope that way; . . . being able to ex- 
press my own opinion as a person, not as a recitation. Secondly, 
the fact that here you are able to take up work which you think 
interests you and which you can follow through, being able to 
work with it as your particular work. It has nothing to do with 
the class; you are able to take up any aspect of it. 

From this the questions swung back to “Interests” with the 
directly personal question: “When did you find your main 
interest?” The dialogue follows: 

Priscilla: Last year; I limited it to one particular field last year. 
I was always interested in Psychology and Philosophy. That led 
me to a further study of mankind, comparative religions, anthro- 
pology. 

Questioner: You feel, looking back, that this was soon enough? 

Priscilla: Amazingly enough, everything I have studied led to- 
ward that. 

Questioner: You would not then be in favor of having to choose 
toward the end of the second year? 

Priscilla, after a pause; No. That presupposes that you are edu- 
cated at the end of four years. Whereas actually you sometimes 
feel as if you are just beginning. Many times at the end of the 
sophomore year a student does not know what she is going to do. 
Sometimes that is good. But it is really neither good nor bad. Of 
course, it would be good if you could find out at the end of fresh- 
man year ... it is a wonderful feeling to say all this that I think 
after four years! 

From notes taken during an interview with the teacher who 
read with Priscilla in philosophy through her senior year, it 
is possible to outline, however sketchily, her attitude toward 
members of her family. Priscilla appeared to be able to see 
people as individuals, through and around them, without 
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destroying her spontaneous enjoyment of them. She had 
given considerable indication of devotion to her younger 
brother; yet she was able to characterize him as a “typical 
Southerner, temperamental and imaginative,” with a long 
list of specific difficulties. Her mother seemed to her like a 
character out of Proust, a woman of brilliance, beauty, kind- 
ness, and intelligence, suffering from psychic and physical 
illness. She said quite simply that her mother was unhappy 
because life was not rich and fine and that it was not diflfi- 
cult to understand how her mother had become unable to 
accept the realities of her environment. A mixture of 
Northern Puritanism and indulgence during her childhood 
in a wealthy family, the conflict of certain cultural ideals 
of Northern and Southern society, the continuance of pres- 
sure by both clans on either side of the family — these 
things had much to do with personal disintegration. Pris- 
cilla seemed to accept a great many unhappy facts — suf- 
fering was one of them — she possessed a determination to 
live with forces making for life and to encourage life around 
her. She felt the pathos in people’s lives but she also felt the 
humor. She referred to her fiance, for example, as a young 
man who she suspected did not have the brains nor the in- 
terests she had, but to whom she was deeply attracted. She 
spoke calmly of marriage with its certain limitations; she 
nevertheless hoped for a family. She was fond of children, 
she said; she was also very fond of kittens! 

Near the end of her college course a close friend had 
chatted casually with a faculty member about Priscilla’s 
engagement; she had expressed concern over the fact that 
the young man, though attractive, had no intellectual ambi- 
tions. The faculty member asked this student if she implied 
that Priscilla was making a serious mistake in marrying in- 
stead of going ahead veiA a career. The student paused and 
then rephed that she thought not, since it was Priscilla. If 
it were anyone else among the group of names she men- 
tioned, she thought this might be said, but not of Priscilla. 
“You see,” she added, 
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Priscilla knows us so much better than we know ourselves and 
she knows herself so much better than we know her, I suppose 
we’ve got to assume that she knows what she wants and that in- 
cludes any Tom, Dick, etc., whom she may dam well decide to 
marry and maybe her children too. She won’t need a don for them 
if she sends them to college. But it is strange after the swell range 
of people that she could have had. She goes over big you know; 
all the way from the dumb handsome to the Phi Beta type and 
the serious thinkers. But she’ll be happy I guess; you know she 
says she likes to live and she knows what that means, charm in- 
cluded. 

Just as Priscilla’s fiance had been a shock to a couple of 
her intellectual roommates, so an episode of her hfe follow- 
ing college' shocked a group of her faculty. They were gradu- 
ally forced to recognize that not the least extraordinary thing 
about Priscilla and the education she had somehow obtained 
from them was the capacity to accept compromises of a very 
serious kind without bluster or svurprise and to proceed to 
make use of what opportunities such a compromise or dis- 
ruption of plans forced upon her. 

She had, as everybody knew, planned to continue study of 
anthropology at Columbia following her graduation, partly, 
as she said, because she wished to be in the North near her 
fiance and partly because she wished to continue work in this 
field. The candid statement of the double motive was typi- 
cal; there was no cause for surprise in this to those who knew 
Priscilla. But her friends on the faculty were rather ap- 
palled to discover during the autumn that a certain “Junior 
College” in the metropolitan area had written for Priscilla’s 
college record. Why should this girl of all graduates be con- 
tinuing any sort of work at a “finishing school”? 

A letter to the Dean shortly followed, cahnly stating the 
fact that her presence in the North still depended upon her 
family’s consent and that they had been unwilling to have 
her away for the entire year because of various complica- 
tions in family plans. Apparently her mother was willing to 
have her live, even for a short period of three months, only at 
the boardingschool which she herself had attended years 
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previously. Priscilla stated that in order to arrange this she 
supposed that the school had written for the routine records. 
Meanwhile she had discovered certain courses in art and 
income management at the Junior College level which she 
thought might keep her “from wasting time for the present” 
and though these were “conducted on a fairly juvenile scale, 
[they] were not bad,” as the materials were new to her. 

There is no intimation of the reasons for the serious pro- 
hibition of spending the full year in continuing graduate 
work. One does not knov/ whether financial, or moral, or 
maternal sentiments determined the sacrifice. Nor is there 
in the letter a trace of bitterness or emotional distress; there 
is the acceptance of circumstance and the statement of a fact 
in the sentence, “If plans were not so disrupted and did not 
depend on my family’s consent I would naturally have gone 
on with my love. Anthropology, at Columbia.” Indeed both 
the acceptance of compromise and the use even in a small 
way of opportunities at hand recall the phrase used by her 
adviser in the middle of her third year in college: “She likes 
to build things into herself as she goes.” One must assume in 
conclusion, Aat Priscilla’s education will continue indefi- 
nitely with this “progressive” connotation. 

Summary 

Priscilla’s case demonstrates a test of faculty devotion to 
disinterested criteria for development, that is, criteria rele- 
vant to the student ratlier than the faculty. Brilhant and 
capable in all her work, she never developed an interest of 
the do-or-die quality which would insist on its ovm fulfill- 
ment regardless of parental objections. The account of her 
work also includes the story of a successful though brief 
excursion into a field where she developed no lasting inter- 
est but which was important to her simply for reassurance 
that she could do good work in the area; the excursion served 
its purpose for her. Faculty and students alike were deeply 
impressed by the insight into herself, her problems and the 
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needs of other people which she distilled from her college 
work. Her growth was not so much in terms of permanent in- 
terest in an area of work as in terms of inward deepening and 
increased capacity to accept herself in relation to her world. 

Test Record for Priscilla 

PRE-COLLEGE RECORD 
Name of Test 

Iowa Silent Reading Form B: Percentile, 80 


Henmon-Nelson: IQ, 123 


Percentile 

American Council on 

Education 

1st trial 

88 



2d trial 

97 


COLLEGE 

RECORD 


American Council on 

Education 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

100 

Analogies 

75 

Arithmetic 

91 

Opposites 

87 

Artificial Language 

96 

Gross Score 

99 

Bemreuter Personality Inventory 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Bl-N 

45 

B4-D 

63 

B2-S 

29 

Fl-G 

48 

B3-1 

57 

F2-S 

37 

AUport-Vemon Values Study (scores from 31 to 28 are average) 


Score 


Score 

Theoretical 

44 

Social 

23 

Economics 

25 

Political 

37 

Aesthetic 

28 

Religious 

23 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 


Nurse 

B+ 

Lawyer 

B+ 

Housewife 

C 

Physician 

A 

Social Worker 

B 

Librarian 

B- 

Secretary Stenographer B 

Author 

A 

Teacher in General 

C 

Artist 

A 



A SHY STUDENT: MARIAN 


MARIAN came to this college an attractive girl "who after the 
death of her mother had lived with relatives until her father’s 
remarriage; she looked forward to a home of her own. She 
had no special talents or strong interest in any vocational 
field. In Form B, Marian’s stepmother observes that Marian 
is exceptionally well balanced and normal; that she has never 
disobeyed and has never caused anxiety. She is considered 
unusually mature and well integrated. Nevertheless her step- 
mother feels it necessary to state that “any criticism or cold- 
ness” destroys the girl’s self-confidence and that in these 
instances Marian “will express despair over ever doing any- 
thing worth while.” 

From Form A we learn- that Marian seeks advice from 
her family about school and social relations and that she fol- 
lows advice willingly. She says she makes her own decisions 
about clothes and friendships; is self-conscious among stran- 
gers but is easy to get along with. She tends, she says, to 
postpone decisions, hoping that events will make them un- 
necessary; yet she has held a fairly large number of class 
oflSces in her school, including that of president of her class. 
She has athletic and scout honors, and has enjoyed social 
activities in the school. She prefers to work, however, with 
one or two rather than a group; she has no trouble concen- 
trating, but a good deal of difficulty “discriminating the im- 
portant from the unimportant.” 

The first-year records emphasize certain points that are 
verified by these early reports. Marian has great difficulty 
vwth theory; she is content with facts and shows little ability 
to generalize. She is uneasy with vague or long assignments 
and always anticipates criticism about everything she does 
— ^in fact she often disparages everything she does. Her be- 
havior shows that she is very much afraid of not doing the 
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right thing. She is very willing to work and shows increasing 
persistence with concrete, definite projects. Her perceptions 
are delicate and often acute, though her work shows no 
marked intelligence. 

Her behavior through the year shows a consistent gain in 
confidence. She is at first tense and unsure of her capacity in 
art; “her muscular coordination is hampered by nervous- 
ness.” In writing, she lacks initiative; in psychology she is 
timid, extremely dependent on directions from her teacher. 
She begins to show a sense of accomplishment and confidence 
in small, definite assignments. This gain increases first in art, 
in improvement in handling materials; then, slowly, in vrait- 
ing and in psychology. In the latter course, the student is told 
that she needs to develop a more “hard-boiled attitude in re- 
jecting old and new preconceptions” — ^“to be more aggressive 
in her approach to ideas.” By March her efforts to overcome 
this lack of aggressiveness are marked in writing and in psy- 
chology. The June reports note a real development of con- 
fidence, and a strong sense of design has emerged in the art 
work. Nevertheless, though Marian can assemble facts ade- 
quately for limited projects in psychology and has shown 
more initiative and improvement in writing, she is still un- 
aware of implications; her questions are limited and she still 
wants to be told what to do, is “too shy and self-distrustful 
for her own good.” 

At the beginning of the second year, her behavior is again 
timid and dependent in American literatiue and in home- 
making. She shows anxiety about the fact that she is an “un- 
classified” student. But in art, where she had the year before 
gained most confidence, she begins where she left off; her in- 
creased confidence shows in her technical approach to the 
work; she begins by standing above the average of the group. 
The December reports mention her lack of confidence and 
aggressiveness, but after that she appears to improve greatly. 
She talks more critically about her reading and participates 
to some extent in the literature class; her independent work 
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in homemaking is well organized and presented. She shifts 
from project work in literature to work in writing. 

In this work her behavior in class lacks any decisiveness, 
but that in conference gains in this respect. Her writing is 
sentimental and lacking in the ability to state things as they 
are. When, later, she tries “straight realism” the result is bad; 
“in her efFort to be realistic and satirical she became angry 
and vulgar and didn’t know how to solve her problem”; but 
the main idea of one story was original — in fact it was later 
used in the design for a cover for one of the more sophisticated 
magazines. This originality was increasingly apparent in her 
work in ceramics and textiles also, particularly in color and 
form rather than in mechanical construction or technique. She 
was capable, however, of carrying out her ideas with increas- 
ing skill while receiving help with the mechanical steps. 
On the whole, her record for the second year shows capacity 
to plan schedules of work for herself in college and to order 
her social life to better advantage. The first year exhibited 
continual dependence upon social life outside the campus; 
during the second year she makes full use of her social 
privileges but there is not quite so steady a succession of dates. 
There is no doubt, however, that she is popular with the 
opposite sex and with her friends on campus. 

Attitudes 

Marian’s attitudes are comparatively consistent at college; 
they do not exhibit marked ambivalence except in making 
decisions. In contrast to the reports of her maturity and lead- 
ership in secondary school, she is timid, shy, remarkably 
afraid to venture intellectual opinions of any kind other than 
those she has been taught or that she holds “by conviction.” 
Her reports during the first year tell us little more than this; 
she is very emotional about “family” and “love” (love comes 
with a bang and lasts forever). She has a consistent “senti- 
mental tenderness” for poor or unhappy or injured creatures 
— ^people, or puppies, or whatever. She is very anxious to do 
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something in the art work to gain the attention of some of 
her relatives. As a protection against failure (■which she ad- 
mits) she always tends "to expect the worst.” Decisions are 
very different (though we are not told what kind) and even 
after a decision she tends to feel the alternative would have 
been better perhaps, or just as good as the way she decided. 

Her own comments (on Form A) somewhat amplify this 
picture. She considers herself about average in her class. She 
feels she does her best work when she knows that her teacher 
has confidence in her. She enjoys family entertainments most 
and does not enjoy large dances where she knows few peo- 
ple. She thinks she generally lets others talk and entertain 
among older people, but finds herself the center of a group 
among her own age. She feels uncomfortable with sophisti- 
cated boys but enjoys boys who are simple, friendly, polite, 
and whom she has known for a long time. She considers that 
her feelings are easily hurt; but she is easy to get along with. 
She is not, she thinks, easy to understand — at least she has 
been told so by a teacher who said she was “too reserved.” 
She does not often indulge in daydreaming; and does not tend 
to plan for the future; she does not find herself superior in her 
associates intellectually. She worries about “work,” “forget- 
fulness,” and “intellectual inferiority.” 

It is interesting to note that the records do not present in- 
stances of strong positive or negative attitudes. There are 
apparently no “crushes” on 'teachers and no “antipathies.” 
The attitude toward her teachers seems to be a consistent one 
of respect for authority and a strong sense of dependence 
upon their directions and an eagerness to do “the right thing.” 
There is no evidence of conscious courting of favor or doing 
work in one way or another to please them; her literature 
teacher says, “She is not a spineless little thing — she has sharp 
standards and values and will not be moved as quickly by the 
desire for approval of other students or her teacher as her 
obvious envy of them (because everybody is smarter than 
she is ) might make you expect.” This is verified by her dignity 
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of bearing when other students sharply criticize her aunt’s 
writing. 

Both the don’s running record the first year and the sam- 
ples of Marian’s autobiographical writing show that the girl 
adores and idealizes the stepmother with whom she now 
lives; this lady came as a fairy godmother and has retained 
some of the initial glamor. Marian loves her brother and older 
sister but does not seem dependent on them. 'The strongest 
antagonism exhibited anywhere in the record is toward her 
paternal grandmother, with whom she lived as a young child 
for a year or so; the hostility evidenced here is very strong. 
There is no direct expression of her attitude toward her fa- 
ther, but a close friend is astonished that she is so objec- 
tive about him and her psychology teacher thinks she is less 
objective than appears on the surface. There is no evidence 
of memory of her mother. 

She does not seem to be interested in people of importance: 
the literary circle entertained constantly in her aunt’s home 
means to her “only more dishes to wash.” Yet her attitude 
toward her family is one almost of awe. They are still, includ- 
ing her cousins, enormously smart. She “is surrormded by 
geniuses.” 

Interests 

Marian’s Form A indicates that her favorite subjects of 
study have been drawing, English, and dramatics; she dis- 
liked languages because they were always difficult for her, as 
were mathematics and chemistry. The same form shows a 
strong interest in sports and in social events of an informal 
nature. Her autobiographical material evidences a love of 
open ranch life and both this and the Form A show some 
trace of an interest in travel, but this is not striking. 

Her prospective program is sketched to include an art 
course (sculpture), an introduction to literature, some lan- 
guage (probably beginning German?), and dramatics activ- 
ity. 
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Her prograra the first year turns out to be: introduction 
to psychology; ceramics and textiles; special writing. 

Her choices for the second year were: ceramics and textiles; 
American literatmre; homemaldng; writing (begim in Janu- 
ary). 

The reports and the record for the first year show only three 
points of strong interest. These were in biology coimected 
with psychology, in the design of pottery and textiles, and in 
writing. The continuance of effort in writing would indicate 
a strong steady interest there; but no one kind of writing 
makes an especial appeal and, though determination is shown 
to learn, there is considerable lack of initiative and aggres- 
siveness. In biology there is no apparent capacity to grasp 
theoretical implications but the reports speak of this student’s 
pleasure in accomplishment of descriptive anatomical tasks 
set in the laboratory. This is perhaps &e reason that she did 
not choose to continue this subject. 

All the reports indicate that Marian is more interested in 
concrete, factual material than in the general or theoretical. 
She felt the duty of a critical project in American literature 
“a heavy one.” Her instructor concluded that because her 
critical capacity was so negligible and because she had said 
she would like to write, she could profitably undertake an- 
other project with some other teacher as a substitute for 
the original assignment. Marian did so and because the work 
was outside her regular program it freed her from the fear 
that the writing might not measure up to academic standards 
of credit. The teacher reported that Marian had great diffi- 
culty in observing accurately and in stating what she had seen 
or experienced. She wrote and seemed to choose to write 
along the lines of some vague, preconceived pattern of senti- 
mental, storybook stuff. She seemed to follow a standard set 
“by the old St. Nicholas, The Birds’ Christmas Carol style— 
always slightly off key emotionally, sometimes genuinely 
sweet and genuinely sensitive if it could be made to penetrate 
below the surface of its Ties.’ ” 
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The reports for the second year reveal little interest in 
reading, and although there is a gain in critical sense, at the 
end of the year there is still either an inability or an inhibi- 
tion to state what she feels or thinks about what she reads. 
This is evident in the writing class also. The interest in the 
homemaking course has grown enormously during the year, 
particularly in the practical cooking activity of the course. 
In art her interest develops more definitely than in any other 
area. She is strongly attracted to problems in design, shows 
originality and a growing sense of discrimination in form and 
color. She is markedly less interested in the technical proc- 
esses of working out her ideas; she is somewhat slow to 
analyze the mechanical processes, but she makes progress 
here and seems greatly to enjoy the actual work on the wheel. 

Marian states in Form A that what she wants from col- 
lege is to become “a cultured woman, familiar with what is 
best iQ music, letters, art; and at ease in society.” During her 
first year in college she writes a very brief statement ( in psy- 
chology) on what she "wants out of hfe.” Here the ideal is 
slightly enlarged: she wants first, after leaving college, finan- 
cial independence — a job; but most of all she wants a family, 
children; she wants to be a good wife and mother, loved and 
respected by her children, socially at ease. She adds that she 
thinks she can achieve the first part of her hope but “a good 
hostess, wife and mother . . . I’m not sure I can be all 
that.” 

In view of these ends, her prospective choice for study 
her last year in college are interesting: sculpture, the fam- 
ily, literature, and writing. Except for the interest in dra- 
matics stated in Form A and never followed up, and the 
sporadic interest in laboratory work in freshman biology, 
this choice of courses seems exactly to fit the picture of inter- 
ests revealed by her record. 

The sources of Marian’s shyness or sense of inadequacy 
may be guessed from her story of shifting homes and the 
disciplinary attitude of the grandmother who cared for her 
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after her mother’s death, that is, in the lack of warm, secure 
afiFection at an early age. They may also he in the fact that 
she is the less able and bright of a brilliant family with whom 
competition must have been a considerable strain or a source 
of confusion. Her interest in art appears to arise from natu- 
ral talents, which are otherwise exhibited only in her rela- 
tionships with people — ^this appears to be satisfying and suc- 
cessful. Both her interest in writing and her family ideal — 
“the cultured woman, good wife and mother,” and so on — 
appear to have their roots naturally enough in the person and 
the family of the “fairy godmother” who cared for her from 
the age of ten. 

There is no doubt she would do well in arts and that she 
would gain from writing, possibly from journalism. On the 
basis of her interests in family life and children, further work 
in study of the family, child psychology and nursery school 
may be of great value. The motivation is there: “She said 
her job at home was to take care of young cousins, but even 
in doing this she wanted to work with more intelligence, 
wanted to take advantage of what Sarah Lawrence had to 
offer her — that she dreaded leaving college feeling half- 
educated.” 

At the end of two years at this college a number of ques- 
tions were raised. 

1. There is httle doubt that the college has already opened 
areas to this student in which she can gain confidence and 
will not have to meet the competitive pressure with the most 
brilliant members of her family. Art, possibly dramatics, and 
study of family are all fields which may lead to productive, 
useful, and satisfying living. But should the college encourage 
this student of very limited ability to continue into the fourth 
year toward an A.B.? Does her progress in these areas in- 
dicate the possibiUty of such a degree? Would not the 
failure to achieve such a degree awaken again the sense of 
inadequacy and destroy the confidence now genuinely based 
on achievement? This is the dflerama. 
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2. Should writing be continued? Even in view of the sug- 
gestion made by her instructor, are this student’s talents and 
intelligence sufficient to lead to any achievement in writ- 
ing outside college? If not, is it constructive or destructive 
to encQurage her to follow in the footsteps of the professional 
aunt whom she idealized? It must be remembered that the 
ideal of the aimt holds other tangents of activity for Marian; 
the feminine role of cultured and modified-conventional pat- 
tern. Will failure in writing at a later time tend to destroy the 
hope of following this feminine ideal in its other valuable 
aspects? Could not an attempt be made now to divert the 
interest of the student into fields other than writing? Would 
not the wisest advice be, as her literary teacher suggests, to 
encourage Marian “to think less romantically of a literary 
career r 

Hence, should not dramatics be tried as a possible opening 
along with the family study and the sculpture? 

3. But if writing is continued, will it be possible to release 
the latent hostility in this girl’s character? It has appeared 
only in two instances: the autobiographic record of the 
grandmother, written during the first year; and a sketch, de- 
scribed by her writing instructor, written during the second 
year. In the sketch the hostility was not fully released and it 
was not controlled artistically: she “attempted to satirize a 
group of girls sunbathing on a Sarah Lawrence roof. Her emo- 
tions about them were mixed: she identified herself with them 
and hated them at the same time”; “she became angry and 
vulgar and didn’t know how to solve the problem.” If this 
hypothesis is measurably correct, it would be of inestimable 
value to this student to be able to “solve the problem” artisti- 
cally. Even though the chances of being a writer are slight it 
may still be worth while to continue work in writing for the 
therapeutic value of a moderate control of art forms along 
these lines of feeling. 

4. As a minor question: Based on the record of her work 
in ceramics and textiles is it not highly questionable that this 
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student will derive a sense of success from sculpture? Does 
she not need the support of the quasi-mechanical processes 
for achievement? Is not sculpture too free, wide, uncharted 
an area in which to find direction — ^for her? 

As against this speculative question, it might be argued 
that Marian has shown least interest in the mechanics or the 
technical aspects of the work in ceramics and textiles: she is 
good at design and slow in working out the methods of 
achieving her ideas in the concrete material. 

As Marian completed her degree at an excellent Western 
university, we could not follow her last two years in detail. 
After graduation she married and now appears to be an ex- 
tremely well-integrated and competent citizen and home- 
maker. 

Summary 

Marian’s story in college is one of intellectual insecurity, 
coupled with a marked consistency about her own values. 
She was and is thoroughly feminine; she was at first thought 
to be too feminine to do good work in courses with an intel- 
lectual rather than practical emphasis, but showed improve- 
ment dmring the latter part of her time here. Subsequently, 
she completed her A.B. at a university of the highest stand- 
ing near her home. The sketch has been included because it 
illustrates certain problems referred to m the discussion of 
the feminine role: it is not only this generation of women 
students who find themselves bewildered by the feeling that 
domestic values are considered sentimental and unworthy of 
an intelligent college student. 
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Test Record for Marian 

PRE-COLLEGE RECORD 
Name of Test 

Otis SAB: IQ, 105 

Terman Group A: IQ, 108 

Ohio State Psychological: Percentile, 75 



COLLEGE 

RECORD 


American Council on 

Education 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

23 

Analogies 

84 

Arithmetic 

12 

Opposites 

49 

Artificial Language 

26 

Total 

33 

Bemreuter Personality Inventory 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Bl-N 

37 

B4-D 

13 

B2-S 

31 

Fl-C 

65 

B3-1 

18 

F2-S 

9 



SUCCESS WITHOUT GROWTH; 
MADELEINE, JULIA, AND JUDITH 


THE THREE STUDENTS whose coUcge Careers are summarized 
in this chapter are related in that each of them, unlike Patsy 
and Anne ( see pp. 356 ff. ) , achieved good results in their 
college work. Their difiBculties appeared in the lack of per- 
sonal growth; in aU three cases their work seems to have 
served defensive needs and never to have become the spring- 
board from which a leap into a broader experience and a 
deeper integration of feeling with understanding could be 
achieved. It may fairly be said that we never learned to edu- 
cate girls like these in the terms in which we have been dis- 
cussing education. 

ACHIEVEMENT VERSUS DEVELOPMENT: 
MADELEINE 

Madeleine is a girl of enormous ambition and very uneven 
abilities. According to the American Council Test her in- 
tellectual abilities are only comparable to those of students 
in the bottom quartile of college students throughout the 
country. That this did not fully represent her ability will be 
apparent from the story that follows. As we read of her dif- 
ficulties in responding to areas of college work other than 
a few narrowly defined fields, it is important to remember 
that she doubtless had very limited ability in many intel- 
lectual functions. 

The story of Madeleine is interesting mainly because it 
illustrates the success and failure in this student’s education, 
depending upon the terms of our criteria. If one asks, “Did 
Madeleine enlarge and deepen her experience? Has she be- 
come a wiser and more matmre person? Does she understand 
herself and what she is after?, the answers would have to 
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be negative. And this is particularly ironical when one com- 
pares her record with a student such as Rachel. In the lat- 
ter’s case there is no great ambition, there is no persistent 
mastering of skills, there is scarcely enough enthusiasm about 
college work to lead to a clear formulation of a program for 
senior year. Yet Rachel has felt more deeply and broadly. 
She is both wise and mature now, wiser and more mature, 
perhaps, than Madeleine will ever be. She sees herself clearly 
and knows what she is after; she accepts herself and the world 
about her. College is only moderately important to her; but 
just important enough to finish because of what she does; she 
fits its values into her scheme of life without worrying and 
without a great deal of effort. 

But Madeleine has a much better academic record than 
Rachel. She has a first-rate record in language, finishing senior 
year at college with fairly polished translations of Spanish 
plays. She has acted four or five principal roles in the theatre 
and has taken responsibility for organizing productions; she 
has put on and directed and occasionally written plays. She 
has mastered a technique of voice with very little voice to 
begin with, and she has done required theoretical work in 
music with satisfaction to her instructors. Her work in eco- 
nomics was average; in drama very good indeed. There was 
no question concerning credit for the degree; her standing 
in the groups she worked with was better than average and in 
spots outstanding. But before we attempt an evaluation of 
this college course we must turn to the record itself. 

Madeleine has not had an easy time. Her general back- 
ground contributes markedly to her early adjustment prob- 
lems at college. She came with mixed ideas, very confused 
by the acute disruption in her sense of security. From the 
position of social leadership in a Middle Western home 
town, she comes to a group where her clothes, manners, 
speech, interests, and taste set her apart from more sophisti- 
cated city girls. She is uncertain of herself, afraid that she 
will not be accepted by them, and is somewhat aggressive 
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in her timidity. She speaks very little of her parents or of 
their interests. They entered into the picture only when she 
spoke of reasons for coming to Sarah Lawrence. She indi- 
cates that they regret her dependeftce on them and feel it 
would be a good experience for her to be on her own feet. 
Her parents’ choice of Sarah Lawrence seems to have been 
dominated largely by a desire to find a school in the East 
which will provide contacts with Eastern cultural opportuni- 
ties and add to proper social status. There seems to be little 
awareness of the distinctive educational approach of this 
college, save that here it would be “easier” to do as you wish 
and include considerable extracurricular activity. 

Some years earher Madeleine had decided that she wanted 
to teach languages, probably French and Spanish. The con- 
ventional school she attended had offered no languages other 
than Latin, which she enjoyed, but its dramatic program had 
great importance to her. The role she played in the final pro- 
duction won considerable social approval which she seemed 
especially to need. She had some difficulty in deciding 
whether to teach or to be an actress. On coming to Sarah 
Lawrence the theatre was uppermost in her mind. She had 
seen very few plays in the theatre. Her determination for 
the theatre seemed to rest very largely on family praise. 

The first week she came to conference tense, high-strung, 
and very talkative; obviously uncertain of herself. She knew 
exactly what she wanted to take: French, Spanish, dramatics, 
and literature. She had httle conception of what other fields 
might mean to her and no eagerness to talk to various mem- 
bers of the faculty to find out. Her intellectual interests were 
very definitely limited. 

French and Spanish were means to a specific end. Dra- 
matics represented the continuation of a successful experi- 
ence. Learning was apparently not fun or interesting in it- 
self. She was extremely wary of the untried. Every suggestion 
presented a conflict. Literature “might be good for me,” but 
she hesitated because she would find it hard and because 
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“I get nervous easily. . . . I’m not a writer.” Although she 
seemed eager to do more reading, she emphasized the fact 
that she was "not a reader.” This she explained by saying that 
she was an outdoor girl and liked sports, repeating frequently 
that reading made her nervous, that she got bored easily, that 
she could not keep her attention focused. It was obvious that 
her anticipation in relation to life at college lay in the social 
sphere and in her contacts with the East rather than in aca- 
demic work. 

A program as finally arranged included French, dramatics, 
and English. From the outset Madeleine felt harassed and 
uncertain and timid in the English course. A change in sec- 
tion, because of the large number registered for the course, 
did little to resolve her difficulties. She suggested dropping 
English entirely but there was nothing that she wished to 
substitute. Science was closed to her. She had no interest or 
curiosity about music or the arts. She did have a certain feeble 
interest in the possibility of taking psychology. But she was 
terrified lest working in this field would make her nervous and 
think she “had all the diseases.” She talked frequently of a 
very wonderful “psychology book” which her sister had used 
at school and which “gave the answers to everything.” 
The choice of psychology seemed particularly wise for her, 
largely because she did have this desire to find out more about 
herself and the way human beings think and react, and also 
because of her obvious problems in this area. Hesitantly she 
accepted the suggestion that she see one of the psychology 
teachers and, on discussing the content of the course decided 
to substitute this work for her English. 

She talked at great length of her difficulties in meeting peo- 
ple, saying that she felt so afraid people wouldn’t hke her 
that she was unable to be herself. A good deal of time was 
spent talking about the new approach which college de- 
manded. It seemed necessary to dramatize the need for in- 
dependence, the setting of her own job, since without closely 
directed individual work she felt lost and helpless. She would 
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bring in a psychology book tearfully saying that she simply 
couldn’t read it; that it was impossible to concentrate; that 
she was a slow reader and couldn’t understand what it was 
all about. A good portion of early conference time was spent 
in reviewing reading, in outlining questions, and in suggest- 
ing methods of approach. 

Her homesickness continued throughout October and No- 
vember. She regarded the brief Thanksgiving vacation, for 
which she could not go home, as unbearable. She talked of 
going home once and for all. By this time she felt somewhat 
more assured in her work but utterly isolated in her social 
relations. It was possible through the cooperation of another 
student who remained on campus over Thanksgiving to see 
that Madeleine had some companionship. The friendliness 
of her fellow student turned the few days into a fairly pleas- 
urable experience. 

In the few weeks before Christmas vacation Madeleine 
could talk of little else but going home. She was confident 
that once she returned home she would not come back to 
college. We decided that the thing for her to do while at 
home was to try to draw up an alternate program to see how 
she could best spend her time were she to stay at home and 
compare it with what she could do at her college. She had no 
specific plans for the vacation; nothing more definite than 
the mere fact of being at home. Her motivation was domi- 
nated apparently by a desire to escape from a difiBcult situa- 
tion. We felt certain that she would be back in January. 

She did return, however. The first week she was more 
miserable than ever, although she realized that nothing she 
could do at home would be preferable to college. She agreed 
that it would be a good idea to look at college freshly and to 
try to find other things to make her experience “more fun.” 
By the second week she decided that she was delighted to be 
back. She now realized that she knew how to go about her 
work and that she had ideas as to what she might do. Her 
earlier tenseness began slowly to disappear. She began to 
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realize that she was making friends and was actually well 
liked. 

By February she was bubbling, happy, and talkative. The 
range of subjects introduced into conference by her was much 
enlarged. She began to be very much concerned with cur- 
rent events. Previously anything removed from her own per- 
sonal experience had been too remote to concern her. Now 
she was eager to discuss her reading in psychology and to 
raise questions. She spent a good deal of time saying how silly 
it was to have been so miserable, and she wanted to analyze 
the problem. For the first time she was eager to have the 
comments of her faculty on her work. She continued to spend 
most of her week ends on campus, but took occasional trips 
to New York for the theatre, and now began to consider the 
possibility of visits to museums and galleries. Instead of be- 
ing confused by diverse viewpoints, she was curious to see 
how they might be reconciled. Her attitude toward boys 
seemed a little foolish to her; she thought she might like to 
meet some but was a little puzzled as to how to go about it. 
She began to suggest possibilities for a program for next 
year. She was eager to explore in literature and sample the 
social sciences. The previously closed books of music and art 
were slowly beginning to open. 

From March continuously through June, Madeleine con- 
tinued to find new interests, new enthusiasms. She had time 
for everything. The quality of her work improved markedly 
and she was excited about every aspect of her study. She had 
lost the feeling of shyness and hesitancy in the group, was 
never at a loss to find material for projects, and showed con- 
siderable initiative in planning them. 

She continued to absorb as much of what New York had 
to offer as time allowed. By the end of the year she felt so 
completely happy at college that she would gladly have 
stayed on rather than to have returned home. In fact she 
began telling her psychology teacher that she would “never, 
never return home to live.” She would go on the stage in New 
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York. “She wished never to marry.” She regarded hving at 
home as imprisonment. The theatre would free her from both 
home and marriage. 

At the beginning of the second year it looked as though 
Madeleine’s difficulties in adjusting to college were over. 
Her interests in language and dramatics (theatre) remained; 
she chose a program of French and dramatics, added Span- 
ish and was willing to explore the area of social science 
through introductory economics. Her early reports were good 
in all these subjects, but as the year went on increasing signs 
of unrest and moodiness reappeared. 

She was overconscientious in most of her work; was greatly 
preoccupied with detail, but at the same time needed to be 
given a pattern into which to fit detail. She seemed unable 
to get the pattern of a whole play or book herself from the 
raw material; but once having acquired it, worked happily 
with concrete material. She tended to use the teacher of 
Spanish as a confidant, giving him clear evidence of alter- 
nate moods of enthusiasm and depression. There were times 
when she hated college, hated the people in it, felt herself in- 
capable of good work or of ever achieving her ambition. On 
the whole, she was docile in the face of direction or demands, 
but occasionally protested in a tone of quite intense hostility. 
For example, in Spanish she insisted upon a fairly old- 
fashioned method of learning; she demanded grammar, and 
grammar first, and seemed eager to master every fraction of 
an inch of it. 

In the theatre her temperamental troubles showed up most 
strikingly. She became extravagantly ambitious, telling the 
director she hoped by the time she finished college to begin on 
Broadway where “Helen Hayes is now,” and to go way be- 
yond this. She exhibited constantly the need for finding out 
what the instructors thought of her and her work. She asked 
continually for comment and criticism. A great deal of the 
time criticism sent her into moods of extreme depression. 

She wanted the “right answer” to everything — ^this was as 
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true of questions in economics as of the technique of act- 
ing. She assumed that there is a right answer to every ques- 
tion and that the right teacher, if bright enough, could give 
it to her. She was inclined to appreciate economics for its 
“usefulness” while at the same time paying Httle attention to 
its personal applications to her own life. She was definitely 
taking dramatics as a means to a career; she claimed that her 
chief interest was music, but explained that she was not ready 
to work in that field because it was not at the moment useful 
to her. The choice of careers seemed to accord somewhat 
with her alternating moods of depression and vaulting ambi- 
tion. She was avid of success in everything — “a perfectionist 
if there ever was one” — but as she neared success she grew 
frightened, signs of anxiety appeared and quite often she had 
diflBculty concentrating. She was avid of praise, but when she 
got it, “deprecated it.” 

The appearance of these traits during the second year sug- 
gested a careful study of her behavior and all the informa- 
tion about her up to that time. This was done at the end of 
the year. In spite of fairly good reports in all the subjects 
carried, it was clear that something must be done to try to 
lessen the anxiety under which the student was working much 
of the time; for to continue into the advanced two years with 
this burden raised grave questions of the possibility of a 
breakdown or difiiculties with final criteria for the degree. 
Moreover, it appeared from the choice of advanced work that 
the students program was becoming increasingly narrow, 
not in range of subject but in the limitation of kinds of learn- 
ing. It was obvious that she was interested only in acquired 
skills. Her work in economics had been done well enough and 
she had at times shown interest, but she did not wish to go 
ahead with work in this field. She did, however, wish to pur- 
sue language and dramatics. It was only after considerable 
discussion that she was willing at last to try work in music, 
which she had often said was an absorbing interest to her. 

As a problem in guidance the girl’s record was interesting. 
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Not only were the sources of anxiety comparatively hidden, 
but the intense preoccupation with acquiring skills and the 
disinclination to '‘broaden out” — to try various types of study 
for the experience they might give — ^was discouraging in 
view of the college’s aim. It was clear that the personality 
was extremely rigid and that the two experiences off the line 
of her main interests in skills — ^psychology and economics — 
had resulted in httle more than a perfunctory meeting of 
academic demands, a willing, facile lip service with no depths 
of interest and no real comprehension of the major issues 
involved in those fields. The recommendations following the 
analysis of her records were, thus, along the line of accept- 
ing her tenacious interest in skills, her vocational aspirations, 
and attempting to deepen her feeling and perception within 
these areas. For example, the report lists two types of needs: 
Academic Needs: 

1. Training in line with vocational aspirations — ^language, thea- 
tre; 

2. Training in sustained analysis, development of capacity to 
see problems from their larger implications; for example, the 
whole of a dramatic role; 

3. The development of critical imagination, or the perception 
of analogies between less obviously associated ideas or areas. 

4. Possibly, the extension of language study into cultural im- 
plications. 

Emotional Needs; 

1. Constant approval and recognition to build self-confidence; 

2. Confidence in social areas especially in relation to opposite 
sex; 

3. ‘'Safe areas” of study where mastery of skill is the emphasis. 
Note: It would seem advisable for her to continue the two 
skills in which she has by now some assurance of technique 
— ^i.e., theatre and French and Spanish; but also to add the 
experiment of work in an “unsafe” or untried area, particu- 
larly another one of the arts where she could be encouraged 
toward fuller emotional expression. The pressure toward in- 
dependent work might be increased in the “safe areas, but 
this should be done gradually, and with plenty of direction 
in other tasks at the same time. In the new or untried area 
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she should be given careful direction and not forced to do 
independent work unless she seeks it. Every opportunity for 
extending her emotional range of perception should be taken. 

The report concludes with a somewhat pessimistic picture 
of educational possibilities for this student. It argues against 
the expectation that campus and college experience will 
greatly change the rigid set of her character. It suggests that 
she will still postulate ambitions far beyond the limits of her 
environment or her capacity; sufPer defeats and alternating 
moods; be unable to make very deep friendships, and prob- 
ably fail to achieve a happy, adult relationship with the op- 
posite sex. Hence it argues that the theatre might be as con- 
structive a vocational aim for her as the teaching of language, 
for the theatre offers a greater sense of power and the pleas- 
ure of continual recognition; also, it represents an escape 
from the respectable family environment in which her con- 
flicts are rooted. Further, the report urges a carefully recorded 
follow-up of this student during the coming year and a 
further study of her case at the end of junior year. 

Advanced Work 

The story of Madeleine from this point on can be given 
very briefly. She continued Spanish and dramatics for the 
next two years. She tried the experiment of the study of sing- 
ing in the third year and continued this on a somewhat re- 
duced time basis the last year. In the last year she added a 
thorough course in dramatic literature, which came nearer, 
perhaps, than any of the rest of her work in college to being 
a real experience of critical learning. In this course, work was 
much more than perfunctory; and she developed consider- 
able independent judgment. 

Right through the third year the reports praise her work. 
They contain, however, indications of emotional diflBculties; 
for example, in Spanish she tends to overwork, seeking the 
most difficult dialect for translation and forcing herself into 
the study of intricate grammatical constructions and idiom. 
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This tends to disappear when she persuades the teacher to let 
her work on translations of certain plays for publication. In 
dramatics there is a history of depression and anxiety and 
of a growing avarice for leading roles. The reports from 
voice study, which are very encouraging so far as mastery 
of techniques go, actually refer to “violent emotional swings" 
that made “patient, concentrated work” difficult for her; she 
tended “to tie herself up in knots” when she approached her 
songs analytically; she could not seem to let herself be 
guided by musical feeling, which was very good indeed. It 
was as if every utterance must be rationally controlled by 
conscious technique. Precisely this difficulty stood in the way 
of her achievements in acting. 

A further study of the records of her work and behavior 
at the beginning of her senior year contributed a great deal 
to the understanding of the girl. It was pointed out that the 
emotional swings and moods, which had perceptibly dimin- 
ished since the second year, now appeared most sharply in 
di'amatics and voice study. It was discovered that the teacher 
of each of these comrses had been trying to get her to ‘let go” 
— to follow her inner sense of song or of a dramatic role more 
freely. She herself was conscious of the need for relaxation, 
but could not achieve it. A change in methods was urged. 
The teachers stopped directly accentuating relaxation and 
‘letting go”; they praised her technical gains and the result 
was real improvement. She actually did ‘let go” in a couple 
of dramatic roles that apparently gave her the necessary sense 
of security in technique. The report from voice study for June 
referred to the successful period between Christmas and 
Easter when all she had studied in music and the techniques 
related to it found their place in her singing. Evidently a 
comparative integration of feeling and thought had begun 
to occur. 

The chief contribution of the second analysis of all material 
relating to this student, however, was to present quite clearly 
what was giving all the trouble and to infer at least generally 
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what had brought it about. It was demonstrated that Made- 
leine had repressed (probably since early childhood) every 
spontaneous emotional impulse; that she had built up a per- 
sonality based upon “unremitting rational control” of her re- 
actions to all situations. 

It became fairly certain that the child had been trained to 
regard external behavior and the opinions of people about 
her as of very first importance and had been disciplined in 
various ways into the repression of spontaneity. The denial 
of spontaneity had left her without a real basis for belief or 
confidence in herself, hence the continued need for relying 
upon what people said about her, upon techniques in learn- 
ing, upon constant alertness and tension. It was as if she could 
not relax for a moment — not even in the privacy of her own 
room — for she was only what she had made herself in these 
ways. Criticism of any of her work thus became really a threat 
to her ego. She was not suffering from a loss of affection, 
friendships, or love, in any immediate sense; people were 
meaningful to her only in so far as they could present her 
with the correct external values, those which would give her 
security in any environment and lead to recognition as some- 
body in that environment. 

As the report points out, the sameness of the picture of 
this student contributed by very different teachers is almost 
appalling. The questions raised as to what the college had 
done for her were also very embarrassing. There appeared no 
real evidence that any fundamental change or ‘liberation” 
had occurred; was it therefore true that she was no better 
prepared for adequate living in the world outside? It was 
even asked whether it had been wise for anyone so dependent 
on external values ever to have abandoned the relative co- 
herence and security of her earlier environment. But the an- 
swers were not entirely in the negative. It was obvious that 
the student was better informed. She had learned a great 
many facts indeed; she had picked up a great many compara- 
tively superficial patterns of taste and behavior. These, while 
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they definitely had unfitted her for return to her home town, 
had nevertheless built up or elaborated the rational defenses 
she had begun as a child. It was argued that she had at least 
learned in the friendly atmosphere of college to take a good 
deal of criticism. One of the most encouraging facts was that 
she had worked in a summer theatre between her junior and 
senior years and had held her job successfully in spite of the 
fact that the boss did not really like her personality or ap- 
prove of her. Yet after a performance of a play by her group 
on the Yale campus she had become desperately upset over 
the criticism of her acting in a Yale paper. 

The long and short of the faculty discussion was that her 
prospects in a theatrical career were at the best uncertain. 
Though the theatre might be expected to be just the medium 
for her, in that it gave her vicariously the emotional life she 
had put aside for herself — gave her a chance to express others’ 
emotions, not her own — ^nevertheless, her ovra inability to 
trust herself prevented her achieving a level of artistic ex- 
pression commensurate with her ambitions. Indeed, it had 
been observed that tragic parts were next to impossible for 
her to carry. It seemed therefore imperative, so far as guid- 
ance was concerned, to attempt to help this girl build up a 
secondary and further defense by way of an alternative to 
acting as a career. Even more than this, it was important to 
bring her to a realization that her life did not hang upon this 
career alone and that there might come a time when she 
would want to do something else, or to hve differently. As 
an illustration of the attempt to bring this home to her and of 
the difficulties involved, the following dictated record of one 
conference in the autumn of the senior year is pertinent. 

Madeleine stopped in at 2 o’clock this afternoon, asking if she 
could see me. She had not appeared at regular conference time 
at 8:45 this morning. Last week she did not turn up at 8:45 and 
when I ran into her later in the morning and asked her if she was 
coming in to see me that day she said she might come in at 2:30 
but she didn’t do so. Since the skipping of these two conferences 
followed my request the week before that she bring me a state- 
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ment about what she wanted to get out of conferences the rest 
of the year, I thought the evasions were part of a general pat- 
tern of not wanting to confront issues directly. 

This afternoon she made no reference to that question, nor did 
L When I asked her how things were going she first talked about 
her sinus which is troubling her, the fact that it bothers her greatly 
in cold weather, and that she is planning to get down to a doc- 
tor in Bronxville for help on it. 

She seemed direct and intense in her reactions and during the 
following discussion chewed her finger nails most of the time 
and frequently talked quite dramatically, at times almost violently. 
She said dramatics was going very badly, that it gave her no sat- 
isfaction at all, that it was always this way — she had to put so 
much into it; would go into rehearsal for a play feeling absolutely 
limp and would be exhausted after plays. I think it was at this 
point that I raised the question of work next year, asking whether 
it was wise to depend so much on going on the stage if she 
got so little satisfaction out of it. She was quite dramatic as she 
said it had always been an intense desire, that she could remem- 
ber telling her mother at the age of four that she would be a 
great actress some day and that even though other possibilities 
might be more practical she could not get away from the intense 
urge to be an actress. 

I think I asked her what kinds of things did give her the sense 
of satisfaction she craved and she said, ‘"Music.” She listens to 
music for hours, plays the piano and sings, but she had no train- 
ing since the age of eight in anything except voice. A song that 
she throws herself into leaves her feeling satisfied and content. 
Playing the piano and working out a hard score gives her a strong 
sense of achievement but leaves her exhausted. She likes Tschai- 
kowsky best. At one point she said he was the only person she 
liked. When I said, “How about Wagner, how about Sibelius?” 
she was quite dramatic and said, “Oh yes, Sibelius is second.” She 
has never heard anything of Tschaikowsky that she did not enjoy 
intensely. There has always been a great conflict between music 
and dramatics. She has felt this all through college. When I sug- 
gested that perhaps there might not be a variety of jobs in music, 
she insisted that there were — ^for instance, teaching, accompany- 
ing, etc., but it would take years to get ready for work in music. 
In order to be an accompanist one would have to read the most 
diflScult things at sight and be able to transpose in any key, and 
she might go through all this study and still find herself with- 
out a job. I asked her whether the sense of satisfaction in music 
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was due to the fact that she felt freer than in dramatics. She said 
that she could give herself to a song, a melody, more easily than 
to a play, that frequently she did not think about the words she 
was singing, in fact frequently she could not stand them. Humor- 
ous songs were all right and words in a foreign language (because 
that made it easier not to think of the meaning), but she could 
not stand songs of love and death in English or in any words that 
she was actually thinking about. 

When I asked her about teaching dramatics she said, "I haven’t 
the patience. I could direct a play but I haven’t the patience to 
teach people the things they need to know. I could give them my 
ideas but I could not bring diem to the point where they could use 
their own.” 

She was very intense about wanting to have a plan, something 
that would give her a sense of progress. She felt that dramatics 
was abstract, that you would never know where you were, and 
that it would be hard to feel progress, whereas in music you would 
always know you were progressing. 

She did not want to consider die variety of possibilities. She 
wanted to plan on one thing that she could go ahead in and stick 
to permanently. 

As is characteristic of her conversation, she is apt to jump 
around, pursuing one point intensely for a few minutes, then hop- 
ping back or away to some other point. At about this time in the 
discussion she went into a sort of oration or lecture to herself, 
which she has done before, sounding like a parent or teacher giv- 
ing advice to the young. "If I could only concentrate. If I could 
only focus on what I am doing, give myself real preparation be- 
fore coming to rehearsal instead of going unprepared and expect- 
ing divine inspiration to carry me through.” 

I came back to the point of why it was hard for her to use 
dramatic and musical material on themes of love and death, and 
asked her if she had had any experiences with death as a child. 
She said that when she was 13 her little dog had died and that 
that was the first thing she had ever lost that she cared deeply 
about. She did not remember attitudes of her family toward death 
or any experiences connected with people, neither did she volun- 
teer fears of her own death. 

About love she said, ‘1 threw love out of the window a long time 
ago. The idea of sex is completely repulsive to me.” She became 
humorous then and said, ""Of course I go around with a group of 
strait-laced girls at home and I am the worst of them, but I don’t 
feel that I am missing anything. I get along all right.” When 
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I said, “Oh yes, I know that feeling very well, but when Tschai- 
kowsky comes along some day you will feel very differently,” she 
laughed with amusement and said, “Yes, I very probably will.” 
Occasionally references to a possible future Tschaikowsky were 
made later. She accepted the idea completely with the general 
pattern that Tschaikowsky would doubtless be poor and it would 
still be a good idea to be able to earn part of the living herself. 

In just what context I have forgotten, the question was raised 
of how important financial security was. She was quite violent 
about this. “My conscience would not let me go back and be de- 
pendent on my family after they have given me an education. Of 
course they would not throw me out. They would let me stay home 
and be dependent on them and grow into a weakling, but I could 
not stand doing that. I want to stand on my own feet and be in- 
dependent,” 

The conference lasted about an hour, ending when she said, 
“I have a class and I must go now.” There is a curious quality about 
her, of great intensity being spit up, as it were, a certain quality 
of frankness, even intimacy, but without any real overtones, rap- 
port, or shared feelings. 

I get a vivid sense of changes of mood, of the completely con- 
tradictory evaluations of dramatics that she has at one time and 
another, of the fact that quite possibly her only real emotional 
freedom comes in music, that in spite of her willingness to talk 
about herself there seems to be little real insight, a constant tend- 
ency to confront problems by reminding herself of sermonlike 
principles and rules that serve as a guide to the next step of be- 
havior. I have a feeling that almost any plan regarding the future 
might be gotten across if conveyed in a framework of suflBcient 
moral prestige; and that although she obviously does have strong 
emotional drive toward "T)ig parts” and being a “great actress,” 
it is important for her to have some acceptable patterns to fall 
back on when and if these ambitions prove unfeasible. 

That this attempt to suggest another possible (possible in 
the sense of respectably satisfying to Madeleine) pattern of 
life was at least partially successful cannot be demonstrated. 
But there are three facts which are powerful by inference. 
The '*drive for leading roles” appeared to become less in- 
sistent during the senior year and after such conferences were 
taking place. The student’s interest appeared quite genuine 
in a major undertaking of organizing and directing a group 
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of plays put on by the employees of the college. There was 
clear evidence of skill, tact, and good humor in working with 
these people and there was no assistance given her from the 
dramatics stafiE. Thirdly, there is evidence that the young 
Tschaikowsky did actually turn up in the form of a young and 
gifted pianist and that the announcement of an engagement 
was planned. 

The following report by her Spanish teacher seems im- 
portant to include as evidence of the unique achievement 
which the efEorts of Madeleine and her teachers accom- 
plished. 

As an illustration of her achievements during the last two years, 
one may point to her translations and analyses of three of the 
most complex dramas by Florencio Sanphez, the foremost Latin 
American playwright of the beginning of this century: “Los Muer- 
tos” (The Dead), "Los Derechos de la Salud” (The Rights of 
Healdi), and “Nuestros Hijos” (Our Children). As far as I know, 
this is die first time that a student at an American college has suc- 
cessfully brought to completion such an undertaking. Psychologi- 
cally as well as linguistically, Sanchez is one of the most “difBcult” 
Latin American playwrights to translate. I am glad to be able to 
state that in her translations this student has recaptured not only 
the emotional texture, but also the idiomatic flavor of Sanchez’ 
works. This I consider a unique achievement. 

There is no evidence of any subsequent use of the competence 
in Spanish reflected here. 

After this point, a tragedy occurred in the family which 
came so suddenly and unexpectedly that it created consid- 
erable change in Madeleine’s feeling about returning home. 
Eventually she left home with her mother and began to work 
in a well-known playhouse; the expected engagement did 
not come off. 

Summary 

Madeleine is an extreme example of the student to whom 
college work, growth, development have meaning only in 
terms of achievement, and achievement is necessary for its 
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assurance of status. Like most such girls she did not recog- 
nize her insecurity clearly, because she thought of her family 
and their status as superior; yet she was so dependent upon 
this real or supposed status that she was extremely insecure 
without it. Another aspect of her character was the emotional 
intensity which could not, at this stage of her development, 
be integrated into her everyday experiences and behavior but 
which came through only in her work in dramatics. 

Test Record for Madeleine 

PRE-COLLEGE RECORD 

(No information) 

COLLEGE RECORD 


Name of Test 

American Council on Education 



Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

10 

Analogies 

4 

Arithmetic 

7 

Opposites 

36 

Artificial Language 

45 

Gross Score 

12 

Bemreuter Personality Inventory 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Bl-N 

55 

B4-D 

56 

B2-S 

65 

Fl-C 

43 

B3-1 

39 

F2-S 

64 

‘‘DEVELOPMENT’ AS THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF SKILL: JULIA 

Julia’s story is a very simple one; there is no need in ihis 
instance to go into great detail. She entered college a very 
assured and attractive yoimg woman; her background was 
one of considerable affluence. Her father, a successful busi- 
nessman, had had ambitions toward medicine or science early 
in life, and an uncle was a scientist. Julia had spent much of 
her childhood playing with a very large family of cousins 
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whose mother was intensely and actively interested in social 
welfare. 

Her freshman-year program was evidently planned in 
some accordance with suggestions from home. She took an 
elementary course in economics, an exploratory course in 
psychology, and biology. There were no personal difficulties 
during the first year; no temperamental symptoms of pro- 
tracted adolescence. She had had and continued to have a 
lively social life which did not interfere in the least with her 
work. She seemed interested in all her work; she got good 
reports as far as achievement was concerned; she seemed a 
model of adjustment to college hfe. Girls liked her and she 
made acquaintances, but she had almost no close friends on 
the campus. Though she participated easily and happily in 
group discussions, she did not seem to be a part of any group. 
She found one “pal” whose family name happened to be the 
same as that of her cousins. She was aloof from campus life, 
just a Httle superior, and kept her own social life well apart 
from campus associations. 

From the teachers’ point of view, in psychology and eco- 
nomics she became a somewhat difficult problem. By the 
middle of the year there seemed to be no real sign of develop- 
ment in attitude or thought. Julia did faithfully what she 
was asked. The quantity of her work was adequate; but none 
of the content of these two courses seemed to penetrate. In- 
tellectually she was bigoted and badly informed; her con- 
clusions, W arguments, her beliefs were almost all clearly 
the immature reflections of the point of view of an older 
generation. They were easily traced to her father or her aunt; 
in fact she often drew these two somces of authority into 
discussion. She had no firsthand contact with life outside 
her family world. She gathered a great deal of information 
through the year which she organized rather neatly, if super- 
ficially, into papers, but there was no indication whatever 
that Julia had digested this information. She could sometimes 
give the conclusions of a writer quite clearly; at other times 
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would completely miss the point because of prejudice. In 
shaping her opinions neither the information nor the authori- 
ties she read had much influence. If a person so yoimg and so 
attractive could be called smug, she was it. 

Toward the end bf the year two things occurred which 
considerably shaped her program for the following year. She 
became aware that the work in biology meant a great deal 
more to her than any of her other work. She sensed a dif- 
ference which she could not fully explain. This was a surprise 
to her adviser, because her reports from biology had not been 
really as good as those from economics. Yet, after talking to 
the girl, the adviser realized that economics meant very Httle 
indeed to her. Her work in the biology laboratory had been 
effective, but not particularly striking in comparison with 
that of other students, except perhaps for a rather rapid 
manual dexterity. In class, whenever the instructor turned 
to lecture, Julia appeared to fall asleep. This became so pro- 
nounced during the middle of the year that glandular trouble 
was suspected. On the other hand, the instructor of biology 
raised no objection to Julia’s going ahead with embryology 
the following year, for the girl had managed to pass the course 
with a perfectly adequate standing. 

In the psychology course, which emphasized social psy- 
chology, Julia had completed several short project papers 
with no particular indication of real interest. She seemed 
reluctant to find a subject for a longer project; she much pre- 
ferred to have one assigned to her. The teacher, however, 
refused, and urged her to find one herself. Finally, about the 
middle of the year Julia hit upon a topic that involved one 
of her most striking prejudices. Stated in an oversimplified 
form this was: Women are finer, more sensitive beings than 
Men and Men recognize this. The project consisted in studies 
of the biographies of certain women and related psycho- 
logical reading; Julia attempted, of course, to prove her con- 
viction. But in the discussions following the completion of 
the project the teacher asked Julia if she really thought that 
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any of her heroines, or women in general, had higher ideals 
than her own father (whom she idealized and adored); this 
began to get under the girl’s skin. From this time on a slight, 
but noticeable, flexibility of opinion began to appear. 

The experience of reading for this project suggested to the 
adviser that in the following year Julia might better profit 
by a wide com-se of reading, without any direct social attack 
or theses connected with it. The direct approach to social, 
economic, and psychological problems had definitely failed 
their purpose. The girl had scarcely grown in tolerance and, 
in spite of the slight breakdown of certain prejudices, the 
main points of her reading in psychology and economics 
were very often left distorted or unassimilated. 

By the autumn Julia had quite clearly made up her mind 
that she wished to prepare for some sort of scientific work 
(she may have discussed her program at home) — she would 
take not only embryology but chemistry also. She was willing 
however, on the rational theory of balance, to try the course 
in exploratory reading. The result of this work seemed all to 
the good. Her extreme loyalty to her family, her class, and her 
backgroimd remained, especially when any very direct or ob- 
vious allusion to these parts of her world came up. But 
through the association in books with a great variety of char- 
acters, situations, and environments she developed a larger 
recognition of the variety of standards and values possible to 
people. The teacher was able to make Julia somewhat con- 
scious of the limited sphere of her own life; and possibly even 
got across the notion of other ways of living, of other cul- 
tures, without ever attempting to challenge directly the stu- 
dent’s fixed prejudices and beliefs. By the end of the year, 
Julia was at least getting the point of what she read; more- 
over, she seemed to enjoy the books. No one knows how 
many of her “convictions” remained completely intact but 
there is evidence of a growing independence of authority in 
a paper written without preparation as a five-minute class 
exercise. 
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During this year Julia’s growth in assurance kept pace with 
the rapid development of her work in science. She no longer 
fell asleep in lectures; she was alert and interested most of die 
time and she discovered her remarkable facility in the lab- 
oratory work, both in biology and in chemistry. In the latter 
subject she had to be pressed to relate her laboratory work to 
the general reading and she evinced more interest in specific 
experiments than in their significance to the theory illustrated 
by them, but she came through the year with an excellent 
record all round. Her attitude toward teachers, rules, and reg- 
ulations was one of common-sense acquiescence, but she 
made a more definite assertion of independence in those areas 
in which she could make her choices without conflict. 

From this point on Julia’s scientific interests dominate her 
college experience with increasing fervor and increasing 
singleness of direction. She takes beginning German in the 
third year for its value to her in science; she agrees to follow 
general advice in taking one course — ^history and pohtics — 
outside the area of her main interest. But she insists on a four- 
course program if she is to do this; her chief energy she 
intends to give and does give to experimental zoology and 
organic chemistry. Her reports indicate that her work in Ger- 
man is fairly good through the year, with much difficulty 
over pronunciation and a slow but constant gain in ability to 
read accurately. She needed prodding in the history course, 
but responded very well and got adequate project papers 
done. The report in April, however, contains the sentence; “I 
still feel that your reading interests are too narrow and that 
the suggestion I made in regard to this in the earlier reports 
still holds good.” There is no evidence that she is ever really 
interested. 

The reports from chemistry and zoology for June of the 
third year briefly summarize her virtues and defects: 

EXPERIMENTAL ZOOLOGY (June 10). — She has worked very hard 
and successfully throughout tihe year. Her enthusiasms run high 
and ffiis characteristic tends to make her spread her interests and 
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energies so that she is studying several questions at a time. 
Thus she is apt to form conclusions on insufficient data. She has, 
however, taken this criticism and made progress in overcom- 
ing her weakness in method, and achieved marked success in 
following through to the end her main experiment of the year. 
She is inclined to think she had understanding of some theoretical 
point without appreciating its deeper implications. This all means 
an eagerness to cover too much ground too rapidly. In spite of 
these general criticisms her work for the year stands out as excel- 
lent in many areas and I wish to congratulate her upon a grand 
year with great progress. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. — Her development throughout the year has 
been consistent, her laboratory technique is afcve average, she 
has a good understanding of the subject, but her written reports 
still show a very poor control of language. This is a glaring defect 
and will be a future handicap in making contacts. She should 
make every effort to develop a written style of greater ease and 
clarity. 

These are interesting to compare with the reports at the 
end of her final year, which she devoted, with the exception 
of German, entirely to scientific studies. It will be noted that 
the tendency to hasty conclusions is still present and her 
slight tendency to avoid interpretations; the difficulty in read- 
ing in German seems also to have remained ( in spite of her 
own insistence to the contrary). 

BACTERIOLOGY (June 9). — Her work has been good. She has 
been able to make good use of her chemical background in ap- 
proaching some of the problems and her medical interest and 
hospital experience have served to sharpen her questions. It is my 
hope that her achievement in science will help her discover and 
pursue some satisfying work in the future. She must still watch 
her enthusiasm for scientific discovery and see that it does not 
drive her to hasty conclusions. 

BIOCHEMISTRY RESEARCH. — She has directed her work in study- 
ing the ascorbic acid content in rat tissues with good judgment 
and presented it to the science seminar in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner. 

INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS. — ^This Student has done a very good 
years work in this course. At the beginning of the year she had 
a tendency to treat the material entirely descriptively and not in- 
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terpret the data obtained and follow them through to conclusions 
and implied broader relationships. She showed rapid improvement 
in this. Her effort was consistently even — and the quality and 
quantity of her work were very satisfactoiy. Her skill in the lab- 
oratory was always at a very high level. 

GERMAN n. — The year s work has been satisfactory and I think 
that Julia should be able to handle any reading she may wish to 
do for scientific work. She needs to make sure of her simple con- 
structions and to handle her material more literally than she does. 
She must convince herself that every word should be accurately 
translated before the sense can be expected to emerge. Her scien- 
tific vocabulary is much larger — ^it is only the constructions which 
need real care. 

An informal interview with one of the science faculty con- 
cerning this student in the last year brings to light one or two 
important facts about her: 

Question: What phase of the work interested her the most? 

Answer: If she could only operate on an animal day and night, 
that is all she would ask. Just cut it open and watch what happens. 
She wouldn’t need to eat, drink or sleep. 

If you challenge her or suggest implications or the theoretical 
significance of a problem, she willingly follows. 

Question: She would not suggest diose herself? 

Answer: Yes. She thinks of implications, but during this time 
you have to hold her hand to keep her going while during the 
activity you must hold her back. She does it well — ^handling the 
animals. I remember one teacher saying, “Isn’t it beautiful the 
way she handles those rats?” 

Question: What about books? Does she read with willingness? 

Answer: She reads with willingness but not enthusiasm; curious 
mixture of strange contradictions which most of us have. 

If I tried to center her surgery she would go off on other things. 
Often I would let her go and sometimes I would actually say no. 

Question (relative to people on campus): What about her 
friendships? 

Answer: I am not aware of any intimate friendships. This is a 
hunch. While she is here at college her interest is intellectual on 
a very energetic program. She antagonizes none. The students all 
like her but I have felt that they resent some of her operating 
procedures. Jean, for instance, resented that Julia “just operated” 
without having in her mind a clearly defined problem which she 
was investigating. Jean spent endless time convincmg herself of 
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&e worthwhileness of a problem before she would use a rat to put 
it to test. Julia on the contrary was getting tremendous satisfac- 
tion from the success of her technique in surgery. 

This is about all we know of Julia; she kept her social and 
personal life increasingly to herself in her years of advanced 
work. There were no very warm personal friendships with 
teachers, though she liked all her faculty and they liked her. 
The remarkable thing about her record is the increasing fixity 
of interest. She left college with a specific laboratory in min d 
into which she was determined to gain entrance; she wished 
to go on working in biological research; yet there was no very 
clear indication of the problems ahead and in comparison to 
Jean, another talented research student, there was no attempt 
at all to consider the place of science in modern society or 
her own world. In a philosophical sense it would be possible 
to say that Julia was not really interested in Science at all. 
But she had found a way of life and there was no doubt what- 
ever in anyone’s mind that she would live it. 

Psychologically Julia’s story is an interesting one. The lack 
of development in the personality was discouraging to cer- 
tain of her teachers: she did not really become very much 
aware of the culture in which she lived, of people about her, 
or of the emotional values in life. She had discovered what 
she wanted to do, but she remained indifferent to its sig- 
nificance. 

Would anyone wish to minimize the value to Julia of her 
experience in college? It might very well argue, however, the 
failure of a curriculum to achieve all its aims with all students; 
or the necessity to admit different aims with different stu- 
dents. 

Summary 

Julia’s record gives no evidence that she was aware of prob- 
lems in the sense in which Anne, Marian, or Judith was aware 
of them. She showed no concern about herself or about the 
lacks which some of her teachers found in her. Perhaps 
this is the fundamental reason why she did not tackle her 
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problems, either through understanding them, as Priscilla 
tried to do, or through solving them actively as we see Vir- 
ginia doing. Of all the students described here, Julia s experi- 
ence seems the narrowest, the least productive of self-under- 
standing, emotional matmrity, or well-rounded preparation 
for citizenship or marriage, however well prepared for a job 
she might be. This result is, of course, what defenders of 
liberal arts education wish to avoid; it is precisely the result 
they expect from a purely vocational education. 

However, Julia’s later history suggests another evaluation. 
Out of college now for several years, Juha has been happily 
married to an able surgeon and gives evidence of managing 
her home and family well. The great satisfaction gained from 
the opportunity to pursue a strong interest doubtless con- 
tributed to the confidence and zest of her own personality and 
gave a basis for a deep sharing in marriage to a man of similar 
interests. Our information is not complete on this point, but 
it is probable that strong satisfaction and confidence in the 
use of a skill gave her a solid base for later growth. 

Test Record for Julia 

PRE-COLLEGE RECORD 


Name of Test 

American Council, Psychological, 1934 Edition: IQ, 116 



COLLEGE 

RECORD 


American Council on 

Education 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

59 

Analogies 

90 

Arithmetic 

56 

Opposites 

30 

Artificial Language 

82 

Gross Score 

70 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Bl-N 

79 

B4-D 

42 

B2-S 

12 

Fl-C 

74 

B3-1 

68 

F2-S 

21 
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SIBLING RIVALRY AT THE COLLEGE 
LEVEL: JUDITH 

The striking thing about Judith's Application Form A is 
the number of inferences one may draw from it concerning 
her normal, reasonable, well-adj'usted social behavior and 
attitudes. A successful member of a well-to-do Jewish family 
in the Middle West, she had held class offices, enjoyed vari- 
ous interests and activities, had no worries and was neither 
sensitive nor self-conscious. She wrote of herself that she had 
always tried to get along and make herself comfortable with 
everyone and was therefore not uncomfortable with people. 
Her behavior and problems are symbolized by her answer to 
the question on concentration: she does at times have diffi- 
culty; the next question asks how she tries to overcome this 
— she answers, “by turning oflF the radio.” 

Judith was strongly recommended to us by her school, and 
her advisers considered this college especially suitable be- 
cause of the opportunities it offers for work in sculpture and 
music, her main interests. The don’s record of her progress 
during the first year is a vivid account of behavior that differs 
from Judith’s own description of her experience before col- 
lege. According to the don, she is on the defensive about the 
college; it is difficult for her to make friends; all year she is, 
in comparison with other students, alone. She has almost no 
boy friends; she speaks ironically of this fact. The students 
appear to her to be “bossy, and dictatorial”; she gathers a 
kind of contempt for most of the girls along her hall — they are 
not interested in studying. She gradually builds up a patron- 
izing attitude toward the rest of the class. One day this ap- 
pears in a particularly obvious series of rudenesses. She 
apologizes to the teacher and they discuss the fact that 
Judith feels and is superior to many of the students in her 
class. The teacher suggests that she change to a more ad- 
vanced group in some other course. But Judith prefers to 
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remain where she is — ^it is good for her to have for once this 
experience of superiority. 

Her “intellectual assinrance” — a daring to face the facts of 
the way she feels and to act upon them — is characteristic 
of her record from that point on. It was not characteristic of 
her attitude at the begirming of the year. Then she seemed 
lost and very timid about economics. For a considerable time 
she was genuinely puzzled and distressed about her work in 
sculpture, which grew worse and worse. She showed an ex- 
treme sensitiveness to the anti-Semitism she seemed to feel 
on the campus. One of her friends reported to the don that 
Judith had said to her in a moment of depression, “I knew 
that some day I would not be able to associate with Gentiles 
any longer.” Later in the record this overt expression of sensi- 
tiveness does not appear; her feehng is reflected only in an 
interest in race prejudice or in the awareness of rather elab- 
orated forms of social conflict. 

There is no record of her actual behavior in the class and 
conference in economics. The reports show steady gain and 
become enthusiastic by March. Her instructor notes “signs 
of initiative” and comments upon the unusual interest in eco- 
nomic problems; “it is an obvious attempt to satisfy curi- 
osity.” The June report from this course contains an interest- 
ing comment: “High-grade work, limited by hesitancy and 
a certain lack of maturity”; and the instructor adds that Ju- 
dith “has been surprised by her own ability to handle abstract 
and concrete materials.” 

Two things might be emphasized about the record of this 
year. The first is that in dropping sculpture and beginning 
voice study, about which she became enthusiastic, she did 
not seem concerned over her family’s attitude; she herself 
appeared to feel no sense of chagrin or enduring sense of 
failure; the family, on the other hand, was much concerned. 
The second thing is that, despite the tremendous industry 
and determination shown all through the year in all three 
courses, Judith never appeared aggressive in her class be- 
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havior. She never tried to dominate the group. She never 
challenged sharply or interrupted or behaved in a manner to 
attract attention. When she delivered her report to the class 
toward the end of the year, she was distinctly superior in man- 
ner, but she was forced into a defensive position and man- 
aged extremely well to parry the attacks on her position 
without bitterness or signs of hostility. 

This is markedly characteristic of Judith in her class be- 
havior in the second year. The instructor in political science 
describes this in detail. He says that she is outstanding but 
not in a “transitive sense” a leader. She will often question or 
quietly interrupt to throw out suggested implications, but 
never in a challenging or aggressive manner. The class tacitly 
appears to accept her sincerity and her superiority. When 
she takes part in argument, or starts on a line of thought, it is 
as if they all “make way for her.” The picture given by a 
social-science teacher appears to verify this: Judith frequently 
dissents hesitatingly from “a too easily accepted view” and 
wiU often quietly insist upon some point being made more 
clear, but there is no evidence of any attempt to dominate a 
group. 

There is little material concerning her attitude toward other 
girls during the second year. Her don feels that she has still 
comparatively few friends on campus. In the autumn her 
older sister came East to New York and Judith developed a 
gay social life with her sister and their friends. Her don ob- 
serves that she gradually begins to compete with her sister 
for the favor of some of these friends. Judith tells her don at 
one time that she has decided clearly about her conduct. If it 
means losing a man because you don't let him make up to 
you, then she will let him go; she finds that another comes 
along very quickly. In this respect, the second year sees a 
considerably increased social activity, and a consequent in- 
crease of assurance, for Judith is more venturesome about 
making contacts after her sister leaves. 

The faculty reports are good to excellent throughout the 
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second year. All of them mention her unusual intellectual 
curiosity, her constant industry, and her tenacious pursuit of 
ideas. The attitude is most vividly stressed by one instructor: 
“her enthusiasm is greatest for something she can understand, 
something which puts previous experience in a new per- 
spective.” But she is not an impulsive idealist: she will “not 
allow an alluring set of ideas to change the course of her life 
more than is easily possible.” She draws conclusions, tests 
out hunches, volimteers to do independent work to a marked 
extent. “Success is too personal a word” for her attitude toward 
achievements: “she is pleased at reaching greater clarity.” 
She has a negligible sense of failure — ^“she is always rather 
clearly on her way.” Her actual ability in writing is slight; 
but she reads with marked discernment, particularly con- 
crete material, “although she makes a bold attack on abstract 
material as well.” She seldom has perfectionist ideas: “She 
wanted the right answer, but not in the sense that she wanted 
it from authority.” 

Another instructor in social science, later in the year, finds 
a weakness in her work; in history she is too interested in 
finding the right answer to complex problems quickly; she 
is impatient; she tends to want to settle controversial issues 
(which are very complex) with a formula. But her work is 
reported “excellent.” In voice, her attitude appears to be 
admirable at first; later, she appears too indifferent to the 
development of imagination and to interpreting songs herself. 
The don reports Judith’s sharp disagreement with the meth- 
ods her voice teacher urges her to pursue; she prefers his 
associate’s methods and insists upon following them. She dis- 
covers a distinct difference between the two teachers and 
apparently wishes to turn it into a contradiction. The don com- 
ments that this is the second time she has criticized a teach- 
er’s methods in the arts; to her, each teacher has been wrong. 
She has never questioned the methods of any teacher in 
other, more academic, areas. This may be coincidence, but it 
may also have significance. 
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Toward the spring her don reports that Judith again brings 
up the question of applying to Bryn Mawr for the following 
year. She is not very certain about it but has it in mind. Dur- 
ing the summer, Judith wrote her don that she had applied 
for admission to Bryn Mawr and had been refused. She gives 
the most logical reasons for wishing this change, but her let- 
ter does not express intense disappointment at the rebuff. 

Interests 

Her interests in economics during 1935-36 appeared to 
her don to be concerned with specific rather than general 
economic problems. In literature, her interests were uneven 
and impermanent, but constantly exciting to her and ap- 
parently very genuine. They ranged from race prejudice and 
social conflict to subjects connected with religion and phi- 
losophy. The interest in ideas increased as the year went on; 
every new idea was received with intense seriousness. The 
student’s attitude was personal and tenacious. She must think 
this through, she must carry that further, and so on; for ex- 
ample, in music, she came across the Wagner-Nietzsche letters 
and read some of them. She concluded immediately that she 
would have to get at Schopenhauer before she could really 
understand their full significance. She was determined by the 
end of the year to take philosophy. 

Her interest in art did not reappear during the first year, nor 
was there any indication that she considered it during the 
second year. Her interest in music- was intense at the begin- 
ning of the second year. She worked hard on techniques, and 
the voice teacher reported that she made an effort to de- 
velop her sense of interpretation. This did not, apparently, 
progress. The disagreement concerning method was settled 
by continuing the technical work with the associate teacher 
and singing once a week for the voice teacher who reported 
that she was not greatly interested in extending her knowledge 
of important musical literature and she did not take great ad- 
vantage of the opportunities in New York. 
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The reports from social philosophy were, however, enthu- 
siastic about her interest, and this is verified by her don who 
found her deadly serious about all the work in that course. 
She even went to see the don after classes to find out if she 
think s Judith had said the intelligent thing at such and such 
a point in class discussion. This overanxiety about the nature 
of her work in this course diminished as the year progressed. 
She did little writing. 

A paper written in March shows that she is greatly im- 
pressed with Nietzsche’s attack upon “Slave Morality” which 
he attributes to the Jews. At the end of the year she writes a 
four-page paper (entirely voluntary) upon “My Position in 
Society.” AU year she has been intensely concerned with find- 
ing out just where she stands in respect to values, ideals, and 
social confiicts, and this is her summary of what she has got 
from the year and from college so far. She lists those values 
under the topic of liberties that she has found important. She 
begins with the assumption that she is and wishes to remain 
at the top of her society. She closes with the conviction that 
she can help maintain these liberal values (enjoyed, she notes, 
by only the majority at the top, because of the economic sys- 
tem) and intends to fight the forces opposing them. 

In politics, at the beginning of the year she began a project 
on Imperialism. After working for some time she chose an 
aspect of the problem that was considered crucial by her in- 
structor, but that Judith considered “a side road,” insisting she 
would have to get over it before she could go on to the main 
problem. She did complete this part of the project, following 
specific sources through the mazes of the theory of sover- 
eignty. It was not “altogether unsuccessful.” The instructor 
considered that she lost her way, but he praised the paper. 
She suggested shifting to another project shortly after this, 
but soon decided to change the course from politics to history 
for the second term because history was more closely related 
to her work in social philosophy. There is no detailed record 
of this work, but we know that, in the spring, Judith feared 
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to show the instructor her paper because in it she did not 
take sides in the social conflict, as she seemed to feel she was 
expected to do, although there was no objective justification 
for the feeling. 

In answering the question concerning this student’s in- 
terests, her instructor in social philosophy replies: “She is 
interested in learning anything.” Looking back at her Form A, 
one finds that Judith says, “From my college experience, I 
would like to gain a greater knowledge of people, to round 
out my education in all fields and to develop a certain in- 
terest which in my case is sculpture.” In school she enjoyed 
languages (French and Spanish) and English literature; she 
disliked Latin; found Latin, American literature, and Ameri- 
can history most difficult; and studied hardest on geometry 
and Spanish. Her mother states that her dominant interests 
are “General Education, Sports, Sculpture and Music.” Her 
prospective program for freshman year was sculpture, history 
of art, English novel, and singing. 

It is rather a singular fact that the interest in sculpture has 
so abruptly disappeared. Her “interest in people” has not 
literally been followed up except through literature; phi- 
losophy and politics, with a fairly strong academic emphasis, 
have emerged as the significant points in her work during 
the second year. 

Judith’s prospective program for the third year (there was 
every reason from the reports that she should continue with 
the four years toward the A.B.) was as follows: comparative 
study of political institutions; eighteenth-century English and 
French literature; biology, human and general; voice. There 
is no record of the don’s suggestions, but the running record 
indicates that the don agrees with this program in the sec- 
ond and third items above. The fourth remained to be ar- 
ranged by the Music Department in some other way. Her 
situation at the end of her second year may be summarized 
as follows: 
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Academic Needs 

1. Both her don and her history teacher felt that Judith 
should now concentrate on “learning” more, even, as her 
don puts it, “at the sacrifice of some of the deep thinking she 
has been doing.” 

2. It is apparent that the girl has had little training in writ- 
ing; she needs much more of it if she is to go on with solid 
projects. 

3. With her initially expressed interest in art and the his- 
tory of art, it would be reasonable to suggest that her atten- 
tion be called to the significance of art in her studies of the 
history of culture. 

Emotional Needs 

1. A desire for friends with similar or equal intellectual 
motivation. Possibly the opportunities for responsibihty in 
campus activities might compensate? (Or, perhaps, some 
sense of share in problems concerning the student body. ) 

2. A continual satisfaction of what three teachers have 
called unusual “intellectual curiosity.” 

3. A constant desire to take all her learning in terms of 
what it can do for her. 

Hypotheses 

I. This students difficulties at the beginning of college 
were simply the result of a sudden change to a new environ- 
ment in which her social position was insecure and the 
standards of Eastern girls unfamiliar. Her sense of insecurity 
was also partly the result of misguidance by her family into 
an area (sculpture) of not very real interest. Through her 
work in literature first, and later in economics, she found 
areas of interest that were exciting to her natural, though 
latent, intellectual curiosity. She had previously been so well 
adjusted socially, so secure, and so able that she did not have 
to worry about “standing” well in school; and it may be as- 
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sumed that the approach to subjects within the school was 
such as not to excite her curiosity — ^perhaps there was not 
enough emphasis upon ideas. Following the separation from 
her family and circle of friends, the pressure to find herself in 
this strange environment called out all her innate resources, 
and the diJBSculties of social adjustment added just the pres- 
sure needed to discover her intellectual abilities. This marked 
the awakening of her intellectual curiosity. She discovered 
her mistaken interest in sculpture, which had previously, we 
must assume, been little more than a play interest. 

On this hypothesis the energy devoted to intellectual 
studies is partly to be accounted for by the lack of social 
life and the insecurity in relation to her contemporaries. The 
reason tliis continues might be conjectured to lie partly in 
the fact that she has discovered that she really is different 
from, and to a considerable extent superior to, these associates. 
Her interest in Bryn Mawr is justified by her wish to enlarge 
her knowledge of types of people; to discover, further, how 
students who have a motivation equal to hers take their edu- 
cation; to broaden the range of her contacts beyond that 
of the limited economic group at Sarah Lawrence. On this 
hypothesis also, the lack of interest in sculpture and the less- 
ening of interest or satisfaction in singing may be explained 
by the fact that these are considered less intellectual and are 
to be understood less in merely intellectual terms. 

II. Judith’s defensive attitude, so noticeable at the begin- 
ning of college, is to be explained by three main factors. 

1. She has come to a college which she considers a little 
less respectable than Bryn Mawr where her sister went; she 
comes here because she is the less bright member of the fam- 
ily — ^not the intellectual that her sister is. 

2. She does not find the “intellectual friends” found by her 
sister in Bryn Mawr because she is convinced that they do 
not exist in a college of second-class intellectual standing. 

3. In this strange environment she is aware for the first 
time of a sense of both racial and social inferiority that she 
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may have experienced in childhood but that her family and 
circle of friends had helped her repress. She discovers that it 
does matter that she is a Jewess and that she is from the 
West and not “up on the correct things.” 

The experience in the literature class gives her very soon 
a new compensation for this lack of protection and recogni- 
tion. She finds that she can read, analyze, and criticize more 
readily than most of the girls in the class, and discovers this 
to be true also in economics. With this realization a new hope 
dawns — ^perhaps she is not less bright than the older sister; 
perhaps she, too, can find intellectual excitement. The in- 
terest in sculpture which had characterized her difference 
from the sister at home suddenly disappears and a strong 
curiosity about intellectual things takes its place: for exam- 
ple, in literature, the religion and fatalism in Hardy; the 
Wagner-Nietzsche letters in music (accompanied by the 
gesture that she must get at Schopenhauer). She is skeptical 
about voice but takes it up because she likes music and 
partly, too, because music holds eminent repute in her family. 

On this hypothesis the underlying drive through the end 
of the first year and all through the second consists of get- 
ting enough knowledge not only to be an intellectual, but to 
prove to herself that she is one, and to compensate for new 
insecurities in the social field. She chooses one of the most 
eminently intellectual teachers on the campus to learn from. 
I believe that she literally thinks of the work in this course 
as learning to think, to face problems, to discover the intel- 
lectual method. She is bright enough really to leam the 
method of this teacher, though she suflfers considerable anx- 
iety in the process and has to rely upon assurance from her 
don that she did say the right thing or think the right thing in 
class. She catches the point of intellectual honesty even in 
the first year, and applies it to her own efforts as best she can. 
Why? Because this is being a thinker. Hence she will not 
fool herself, will not tumble for “a set of alluring ideas”; she 
will be really a thinker, and being one, she will beat her sister 
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at her own game and will show the Gentiles what she can do. 

In this connection her success is tremendously encouraged 
during the early part of the second year by the fact that she 
can actually compete with her sister for the attention of men. 
Here, too, she takes the more intelligent gamble; she will 
turn men down if she can hold them only by allowing them 
to play up to her; she can get another man, and she does. 

The first hypothesis has several implications: that Judith’s 
curiosity is natural, disinterested, and once awakened should 
grow; that she can continue under increasing discipline to a 
mastery of some academic field. 

Moreover, on the basis of this hypothesis she should prob- 
ably be encouraged to pursue “intellectual” subjects beyond 
undergraduate years in college and to fit her feminine role 
to this pattern. It implies that her talents and her interests do 
not run in the direction of the arts and consequently that her 
earlier enthusiasm for sculpture was essentially specious or 
transitory. 

I would like to raise questions about every one of these 
points: particularly about the “natural” source of anything so 
complicated as “intellectual curiosity.” I do not see any evi- 
dence whatever for the assumption that the kind of curiosity 
that this girl shows will grow. It may and it may not. I am 
not at all certain what the subjection to academic disciplines 
will do to her, say, two years from now. 

The second hypothesis implies that she will submit to aca- 
demic disciplines just as long as the basic motives (sibling 
rivalry and compensation for social inferiority) remain un- 
satisfied. It does not imply anything like “disinterestedness” 
in any radical sense in this girl’s interest. One of the most 
provocative questions raised in the questionnaire is that of 
“Interest in the Useful.” To answer this in respect to Judith 
appears difficult or impossible. One instructor surmounts this 
difficulty by qualifying the phrase as “Useful for way of 
life.” Quibbling over terms is not important; the fact that this 
student’s record practically forces one to quibble in respect 
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to this question is significant. Others that I have studied have 
not done so. 

The second hypothesis does not imply academic graduate 
study; yet it does allow for it if either one of the motivations 
remains alive and driving. It does not imply a necessary con- 
flict between a feminine role and advanced study. Concern- 
ing the early interest in art it implies nothing more than that 
this represents a compensatory means of saving Judith’s face 
in a family situation where the intellectual honors or gifts 
are supposedly out of her grasp. It is by no means certain 
whether or not she has talents or capacities in the arts; she 
may have. 

The first hypothesis does not explain several important 
points which have heretofore not been stressed: the fact that 
Judith emphasizes “fairness” in her discussion of the question 
of control for the younger generation; the fact that in answer- 
ing a test question she postulates ideals for what one would 
want out of life as “security, full freedom of expression, recog- 
nition”; the fact that she takes from Nietzsche mainly his at- 
tack upon “Slave Morality” for her discussion in a paper writ- 
ten in March; the fact that she entitles her valedictory paper 
at the end of the year “My Position in Society” and then pro- 
ceeds to emphasize the assumption that she is and will con- 
tinue to be “At the Top”; that she can help by defending free- 
dom and can save her soul by “fighting” against the barriers 
which are put up so that “the masses may,” when they bring 
about a “historical change,” haVe these liberal ideals to 
choose from. It is particularly interesting that, after two years 
of economic and social theory, she misses the inner contradic- 
tion of this position even while mentioning the economic sys- 
tem that prevents the majority from enjoying the liberties 
she values. 

The sibling rivalry, together with the social or racial in- 
feriority, explains, it seems to me, the driving motive for all 
this intense intellectual activity. Judith must emphasize fair- 
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ness as an ideal; she is perfectly expressing her needs when 
she postulates “secinrity,” “freedom for expression,” and 
“recognition” as ideals in life. Very probably she has never 
had enough of any of these in the family circle; she is just now 
finding her chance to get them. No wonder she is impressed 
by the attack on “Slave MoraUty” — she might almost have 
called it “Home Morahty” — Gloving thy sister as thyself. Hav- 
ing started upon this aggressive sublimation of very natural 
impulses, she is constandy under the urge to find where she 
is, because above all she must not fool herself; she must 
write upon “My Position” — now. It is equally necessary to 
find herself at the top, and there is good reason for her to 
know she is there — at the present. 

This hypothesis also explains the failure in sculpture: it 
was not a competitive area; it was not intellectual. Voice is 
acceptable in so far as technique gives her power. Her dis- 
agreement with her voice teacher appears to lie largely in 
this, that his emphasis all year has been laid not on technique 
but on interpretation — ^the development of imagination, feel- 
ing, letting herself go. But her weapon is her mind and her 
arena of struggle is argument, method of study, achievement. 
How can she relax, let herself go, give herself to imaginative 
flights until she is in a sure, safe position? She can sing for 
approval, but she cannot bother to enlarge her knowledge of 
musical literature just now. She caimot stop to “cultivate” 
feeling and response to the subtle attitudes and complexities 
of art; the compulsion to prove to herself that she is on top in 
the area of rational knowledge is too strong. 

In spite of her good mind, her attempt to setde questions 
quickly (noticed by her history teacher) seems to me to in- 
dicate the need to believe in the power of reason, intel- 
lectuality, over anything else. Reason is power for this girl 
in the sense that it is the thing that can teU her where she 
stands now and where to move next. The exaggerated way 
in which she apparently assumes in all her work that all ques- 
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tions have and must have a correct answer, not necessarily an 
easy one, seems to me the key to the whole situation. In this 
sense she is very keenly interested in power. 

At the end of the year she agrees with her don that she now 
needs content, more learning. She will forsake social phi- 
losophy next year and read. She must acquire the concrete 
foundation for further speculation; she must entrench and 
fortify herself after victory. Her prospective registration for 
next year has been given: she will continue the technique of 
voice not under the same teacher, with his emphasis upon 
interpretation and imagination. She will adventure into the 
natural sciences; she will read in the eighteenth century, 
which holds an inexhaustible supply of intellectual materials. 
But she does not give up social science after aU; she goes back 
to the pohtical subject matter dropped at mid-years: “Po- 
htical Institutions.” She cannot let alone that sphere of emi- 
nent domain. 

It seems to me that there is a real want in this girl’s learn- 
ing which should not be neglected — at least it should be 
called to her attention. Accepting her motivation, she badly 
needs more study of human conduct; she needs to compre- 
hend the psychological as well as social and pohtical forces 
that move people. Two of the most important questions 
which she herself asks in a paper for her course in social 
philosophy drive right at this point. She asks, “Where does 
prejudice arise?” and ‘What determines what social move- 
ments an individual allies himself with and how do the ele- 
ments of adventure, possibility of success, social justice, etc., 
enter into it?” She appears not to have the remotest idea of 
the direct line of inquiry — psychology. 

It does not seem to me that this student will be free enough 
to achieve disinterested intellectual cmriosity — the hberal 
academic ideal — ^until she can answer these questions in re- 
spect to herself. But I am by no means sure that the cultivation 
of such an abstraction is a worthwhile intellectual goal. I 
know of no other current record of educational experience 
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which shows such a completely “integrated” character as 
this one of Judith, in this sense: everything she does is related 
to her specific needs as she sees them and as they appear 
inferentially through her behavior. But it does not appear to 
me that further manipulation of theory or even the acquisition 
of facts will give this student the high sense of power she 
really is striving for. Only the fuller tmderstanding of herself 
can do this. Her conscious rationahty is the heaviest barrier 
she has to overcome. She does not seem to me to exhibit neu- 
rotic traits which will prevent the gradual recognition of 
her motives if the opportunities for the studies of motives are 
given her. If she refuses these opportunities because she 
can’t face them, she is less free than the records at this time 
imply. 

The attempt to enter Bryn Mawr appears to me to con- 
firm the hypothesis of sibling rivalry as a primary motivation. 
Her refusal there must have been indeed a serious blow. It 
will be interesting to observe what defenses against this she 
may discover. 

In conclusion I would like to call attention to the extremely 
feminine character of this student’s reactions to learning. 
There seem to me no instances of idealization of a profes- 
sional career; she does not behave in a masculine manner 
toward the class groups or toward the demands in various 
courses. I do not think the reactions to her instructors in art 
have anything particular to do with the fact that they are 
men. It is enough that the arts have been put in a second place 
— definitely second rate — by the attitude of her family and 
her own feeling that she was coming to a second-rate college 
where they were taught. Her reaction to “first rate” subjects 
and her realization of success with them is enough to estab- 
lish her indifference to the arts. I do not see any evidence for 
her thinking that the arts are associated with women and 
not men, are “sissy” and the like. We must also remember that 
the sister who is, according to my hypothesis, serving as an 
ideal for Judith appears to have an active social life and nor- 
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mal reactions to the opposite sex. Thus there appears no rea- 
son to feel that Judith will face a conflict between her aca- 
demic ideals and her role as a woman. 

Judith’s intellectual interests waned toward the end of her college 
life. Shortly after graduation she married and was happy to have 
a child the following year. It still remains for the future to tell 
whether her intellectual activities in college served purposes be- 
yond reassurance that she could compete on her sister’s ground. 
[Postscript by L.B.M.] 

Summary 

In the Ught of her post-college behavior, Judith’s whole 
college experience through four years might appear to be an 
elaborate defense or proof of her ability. First she concen- 
trated on one of the arts to prove that she had brains despite 
her supposed limitations in intellectual ability in comparison 
with an older sibling. Then she discovered that she could 
think after all and abandoned the arts for more intellectual 
pursuits. Meantime she had also had uncertainties about her 
attractiveness to men and when these disappeared so that 
marriage seemed a real possibility, her devotion to intellectual 
activities went the way of her early attachment to the arts. 
A final evaluation of this story must wait for evidence on 
what kind of marriage she makes and what kind of citizen 
she is. At present college may be said to have provided the 
steps, however devious they may seem, to a needed secvuity 
in heterosexual relationships. 
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19 
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34 
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75 
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26 
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2B 
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19 

F2-S 

16 



THERAPEUTIC USES OF THE 
CURRICULUM: PATSY AND ANNE 


THESE TWO suMMAKiES present sharply contrasting illustra- 
tions of ways in which the curriculum may function or fail 
to function so as to meet the deeper needs of the student. 
Patsy illustrates what can be done when flexible program 
planning permits the prescription of exactly the course 
needed for release of a student's powers. Anne’s therapeutic 
curriculum was fornid in another institution, as her need as a 
“scattered” student was for an external structure or pattern 
which the very flexibility of the work at this college failed 
to give her. 

BELATED SELF-DISCOVERY: PATSY 

Patsy came from a very conventional background, and was 
herself a very conventional person. Her mind was filled with 
proper loyalties, ideals, ethical seriousness. She anticipated 
college somewhat under the shadow of an older sister who 
was an alumna and had given her directions about courses 
and people. This was a little embarrassing for a few of the 
faculty who had known the older sister because it was ob- 
vious that Patsy was quite a different sort of person. She had 
a slow, rather deep and quiet charm which ran a little counter 
to expressions of extravagant enthusiasm. She was obviously 
interested in her social life outside of college, but quite 
definitely thought of it as completely separate and nobody’s 
business. I would not like to infer that she was socially ambi- 
tious; her family were too secure for that. Social life was 
merely part of her proper conventional world; she spontane- 
ously enjoyed it and during the first two years of college she 
was having to find her proper place in it. 

The program settled on was a model of theoretical balance. 
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An exploratory course in social science with a good deal of 
field work and of social, economic, and psychological prob- 
lems constituted the main content of the course. To this was 
added an introductory course in the arts, not in studio but 
in appreciative study of the theatre, music, dance, and fine 
art; and third choice was an introductory course in American 
hterature. 

The initial reports all showed interest in Patsy as a person 
and all were just a httle equivocal about her work. As one 
teacher put it, “Her strength lies in her earnestness and hu- 
man sympathy rather than in her power of analysis.” By the 
middle of the year the reports from American hterature and 
social science were fairly discouraging. The work was very 
uneven; there was great dijEculty in getting written work 
done. Patsy had shown enthusiasm in spots, striking observa- 
tion at times on field trips, an interest in ideas in the reading 
in American literature, but had accomphshed little organized 
work of any kind. Her participation in discussion in the arts 
course was excellent, but again there was Httle sign of con- 
sistent work. She was intelHgent and sensitive, and reflective 
to an astonishing degree. Nothing she did in any course was 
in the least superficial, but she did not carry her promise into 
achievement. 

When pressure was brought to bear all round, she picked 
up rapidly and by the end of the year got fairly good reports, 
with the exception that every report save the one from arts 
referred to the necessity of driving her. It was remarked that 
both social life and illness ( sinus trouble and colds ) had partly 
accounted for her lack of effort during the middle of the year; 
but there was no clear evidence that her social life was an 
all absorbing passion as in the case of certain other students. 
A wedding, a family function of one sort or another would 
assume great importance for the moment and require a long 
week end, but no one thought that the trouble really lay here. 
Patsy was simply indifferent to punctual demands. Only in 
one spot during the year had there appeared really consistent 
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work and that was in the laboratory dissection as part of the 
unit in biology connected with the exploratory course in 
social science. Here she seemed to function with all her en- 
ergy. Papers and theoretical conclusions might be late or 
fragmentary, but in the laboratory things were done with 
precision, skill, and concentration. 

Her choice of program for the second year seemed logical 
and to have a clear direction. It included a course on the fam- 
ily (primarily psychological study), a course each in eco- 
nomics and piano. The latter had quite clearly come out of 
her work in introductory arts; the other two followed di- 
vergent tangents from the introduction to social science. Her 
adviser expected a development of real interest, and though 
difficulties with writing were anticipated there seemed no 
reason why she could not do sustained work. 

The expected results appeared, however, only in the course 
in economics. Patsy showed great interest in the course on 
the family and was a striking member of the group, often con- 
tributing fine pieces of analysis to the discussion. She accom- 
plished two papers, but though they contained interesting 
ideas and occasional illuminating comments they were not 
models of organization. The better of the two papers was a 
study of men and women in various modern novels. On tihe 
whole her work had appeared uneven in this course. In piano, 
she worked at an uneven pace and in a plodding manner. She 
consistently enticed the teachers into discussion of ideas, 
sometimes at just the points where technical difficulties ap- 
peared. During the middle of the year there was an all- 
round slump similar to that in the previous year. Her work 
in elementary economics progressed most steadily, perhaps 
because it was the most solidly organized course and pro- 
ceeded with short, precise assignments and very careful su- 
pervision of written projects. Her June reports were fair, but 
two of them carried qualifications. 

There seemed to be no doubt as to her interest in music 
or even of its value to her, but she showed insufficient sta- 
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bility for good results; she would lose herself in detail, con- 
centrate on fragments, and never seemed able to see or feel 
a single work as a whole. In psychology she gained in self- 
confidence, but a report of a field project on the study of one 
child, for whom she cared one afternoon a week, was left 
unfinis hed. 

I wish [said the teacher] that she had worked somewhat more 
consistently, for she could have gained even more than she did 
from the year’s experience in this course. Patsy gave the impres- 
sion of an able girl with imagination and genuine reflective powers 
who never seemed to live up to her potential capacities. Out- 
wardly she seemed independent and responsible, but she had 
continually to be prodded. 

She had long conferences with her adviser. It was as if, to 
get much done, she rehed upon being driven and upon seri- 
ous talks with her adviser about her work. 

The earlier sense of direction seemed to disappear; the 
logic of the selection of courses for the second year had not 
really brought evidence of development. It was not that the 
girl was failing, but that no real independence emerged; she 
seemed still the schoolgirl with a grown-up exterior — in 
short, a very dependent personality. For example, she had not 
found in economics any real motivation for further study. She 
was, she said, excited about music, yet the range of her taste 
still lay in a fairly narrow area of nineteenth-century romantic 
material. She had made httle effort to explore other fields of 
musical literature: Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Debussy seemed 
completely to satisfy her. In spite of what appeared to be a 
genuine interest in children arising from her work in the 
study of the family, the adviser was not entirely convinced 
that the interest was real enough to carry independent work. 
However, this field gave the best chance of motivation then 
apparent. 

For the third year, then, Patsy continued her work in mu- 
sic agreeing that it would be a good idea to concentrate on 
work in theory, ear training, and analysis of symphonies while 
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continuing the piano on part time. She entered the psychology 
seminar, which combined some theoretical reading with ac- 
tual work with children and observation of them in the nurs- 
ery school. For her third subject, literature was considered 
and a teacher was chosen who would be willing to work 
patiently with her on very specific analysis of books, in the 
hope that Patsy would acquire the discipline of sharp observa- 
tion in reading and a richer appreciation of specific and de- 
tailed content. 

Everything went very well for the first six weeks or so. 
What she completed for psychology was very good, tibough 
the quantity of written work remained meagre. She was en- 
thusiastic about the literature course, and there was no doubt 
whatever of her pleasure in the reading and her excitement 
over the ideas encountered. In music, she was begiiming to 
develop considerable precision of ear and there were signs of 
a much surer integration of mind and muscle. But about 
Christmas time or a little before, precisely the same history 
repeated itself. The January reports were the most severe 
she received since her entrance. The psychology report ended 
with the sentence “A conference of the Seminar’s faculty 
will be needed to decide whether her work can be credited 
as meeting the requirements of a full time course at a third 
year level.” The report from literature ended, “I could not 
possibly rate her standing in this course at present as of col- 
lege grade”; from music, “It is almost impossible to give you 
a report. You have done so httle since November, not because 
you are incapable — as your performance of the Schumann 
indicated — ^but because you seem incapable of any concen- 
trated, consecutive drive. It seems strange to be saying this 
again in your third year.” 

Talks with the adviser and with each of the teachers did 
not reveal any very good cause for the failure. Patsy had been 
excited and interested in her older sister’s marriage; she had 
carried a good many social functions during the autumn, but 
by no means enough to warrant such a break in her work. She 
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gave the impression really of being indifferent to all of her 
work; though when specific matters were discussed she ap- 
peared to be, and insisted that she was, interested. She con- 
tinued to take a lively part in discussion in the literature 
group, often being one of the chief contenders or defenders 
on some point. The teacher, however, had the impression that 
much of this was a love of argument for its own sake; Patsy 
seemed to enjoy the opportunity to vent in intellectual com- 
bat a certain undercurrent of hostility that was otherwise 
very well concealed. The teacher’s notes are interesting for 
their record of the complete failure in Patsy’s case of meth- 
ods in the training of observation that worked well with the 
rest of the group. He decides at about this point to take her 
on her own terms — to follow up her profession of interest 
in certain abstract ideas in one novel; to ask her to study these 
chapters in detail and summarize the philosophical argu- 
ments of three characters. 

The up-swing was slower in this third year, but she did 
achieve it. She got fair reports for March and very good ones 
indeed for June. In the literature coxurse she completed the 
analytical paper and made a job of it that surprised the 
teacher, though she had gone through procrastinations and 
extra conferences that were a strain on his patience. For 
psychology she finished the first really mature paper she had 
done in college. Organization -was finally achieved, and the 
material was firsthand, original, and striking. The paper con- 
cerned a study of children’s responses to music, rhythm, and 
so on; it was based on actual experience with children in the 
nursery school and integrated the two fields of work in her 
program. It was very nearly a first-rate job, but was pedantic 
and stilted in expression. The instructor in literature had tried 
various techniques to improve her writing, but he had failed 
with all of them up to the presentation of the final paper on 
the philosophical ideas in the novel. This appeared simply 
written, straightforward and without awkwardness. It was 
almost inexplicable except for Patsy’s statement that it had 
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been written right out of her head, ahnost straight off, and 
without reworking. She had tried and tried she said and then 
it had all come clear when she made herself put it down. She 
seemed at once exhausted and triumphant, and very anxious 
about the results. 

Because of the reality of the work achieved before the 
end of the year the committee judging student work ac- 
quiesced in her return for the senior year, but not without 
great misgiving. Two new suggestions for a change of pro- 
gram had appeared during the year. Another instructor had 
taken part of one period of the literature class when a discus- 
sion of Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain was in process. Patsy 
was almost inspired by this guest instructor’s talk and was 
absolutely certain that she wished to take his half-philo- 
sophical, half-literary study of Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and 
Thomas Mann the following year. When she had first men- 
tioned the notion it had seemed fantastic, but after the ana- 
lytical paper on the abstract ideas in the novel, it seemed a 
possibihty worth trying. 

During the early part of the year, before the serious slump 
in work had occurred, Patsy and the instructor in literature 
had indulged in a rambling discussion of various forms of art. 
She had remarked in this discussion, in passing, that htera- 
ture had always seemed to her remote and derivative, never 
direct in its appeal. The instructor had asked her if she did 
not think that meaning was communicated directly in litera- 
ture, but only inferentially in the plastic arts or music. She 
had very decidedly disagreed with this: “Words,” she had 
said, were “in the way,” whereas a sound or a piece of stone 
were direct, “they could hit you — a word, never.” In a talk 
with the girl’s adviser in the late spring the teacher had sug- 
gested taking this remark of Patsy’s quite seriously; he had 
gone so far as to suggest trying sculpture to the student. She 
admitted that she had always — or at least for a long time — 
had a hankering to do so, but had never had the courage and. 
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when she came to college, had not thought of sculpture as an 
honest-to-goodness college subject. Of course she had now 
given up that conventional notion, she said, but still, she had 
not had the courage to consider it. 

The adviser and the teacher went back over the girl’s 
record. They noted the active excitement of laboratory work 
in biology in freshman year, but the indiflFerence to biology as 
a science. They noted the apparent stumbling with formal 
expression all the way through. They noted the apparent 
ease with certain harmonic exercises in music theory during 
the third year. They noted the flashes of intuitive insight in 
psychology and also in literatme — ^the sensing of a pattern 
or a relationship with immistakable brilliance but with com- 
plete inability to carry out these flashes in discussion or in 
organized written work. Both felt the genuineness and charm 
of the student and both admitted that her education to date 
was pretty nearly a failure; only charm and earnestness had 
carried the girl this far. They decided to urge her to try 
the suggestion of sculpture, especially as the interest in con- 
tinuing study of child psychology seemed just a little artificial. 

What happened may be inferred from the following reports 
which give die main points of her development through the 
year: 

THOMAS MANN (Nov. 22). — Satisfactory work. 

scuLFrxntE. — ^You are the perfect example of a fourth-year stu- 
dent. You have a sane approach to a new subject and seem to in- 
terpret it in the light of past experience. I enjoy your contribu- 
tions to the class discussions. Keep up the good work. 

PIANO. — ^Thus far a successful season. It is the first time since we 
have been working together that you have learned completely 
two compositions by mid-November. 

On the other hand your work in the group is less successful. 
Mr. L. finds you responsive in class, always apparently interested 
in your work, a characteristic apparent for four years. However, he 
would be interested in finding out when you do your work for him. 
Is it just before the class? You had diflSculty in playing a simple 
chord cadence that was in a recent assignment. 
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Perhaps, here again, we are meeting a former problem — ^key- 
board insecurity from lack of consecutive work over a long period 
of time? 

noN REPORT (Dec. 16), — ^The discovery of sculpture has been 
tremendously satisfying for Patsy. She wants to go on with it next 
year in New York or Paris. Her satisfaction in working with ideas 
was expected and follows directly from observations of her specu- 
lative trend from freshman year on. The interest in sculpture has 
for the moment displaced her earlier ideas of going into work with 
music, possibly witii children, and seems to contain the germ of a 
more consistent drive than the former plan oflEers. 

scnjLPTURE (Feb. 1). — In the clay work you were interested and 
the work showed it; in the plaster you were ready to quit at one 
time and the work showed it; by working through this last prob- 
lem you have discovered that one can revive interest, and again I 
think the work shows it. So you are doing good work and learning 
something, too. I hope you keep it up. 

THOMAS MANN. — Obviously at home with these materials, she 
works easily and appreciates many of the nicer implications of 
her reading. She is a much better student than she appeared to 
be at the time of my first report. 

PIANO. — ^The work in all directions, both piano and group, has 
improved. Your teacher finds your work prepared and satisfactory. 
I find that your work at the keyboard at last broken through. 
The fact that for the first time at college you were able to play suc- 
cessfully before a group of your fellow students in the Piano Club 
is the most significant step forward that you have made in four 
years. 

There is every indication that this steady work will continue. 
There has been no sign of the characteristic letdown. Keep at it, 

SCULPTURE (June 9) . — ^Patsy started to work in sculpture for the 
first time this year. She has proved herself to be an intelligent and 
an imaginative student. I should expect no better work from a 
student who had been studying sculpture for four years. 

This last piece of work has not been especially a success, but the 
student has learned so much that it is perfectly natural that she 
should have a little time to absorb what she has learned. The 
work has proved to the student that it takes time and experience 
to be able to do one’s best. 

THOMAS MANN. — ^An excellent year s work. 

PIANO. — ^Throughout this year this student’s work in piano has 
differed immeasurably from previous years. It has been charac- 
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Summary 

Patsy is one of the students who had no obvious problems 
outside of college; social life and family relationships were 
not a major source of strain nor could they explain her re- 
peated failure to fulfill the promise which her teachers saw 
in her. The problem was in herself, in her relation to work, 
and the solution of her problem was found in releasing her 
for new freedom and courage; this release was accomplished 
by the discovery of the curricular area which spoke her lan- 
guage. 

From the first she had showed a combination of ideals, re- 
serve, and strong feeling which is not uncommonly accom- 
panied by an ambivalent desire for and fear of direct con- 
tact, sometimes also a fear of getting deeply and thoroughly 
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into anything. Her first three years were years of ups and 
downs, apparent responsiveness and eagerness about ideas, 
with difiSculties in carrying through her plans to completion. 
After a teacher discovered her feeling that a sound or a piece 
of stone “could hit you — a word, never,” her program was 
planned to include sculpture, a field she had always wanted 
to try but had not thought proper for college work. The 
eflFect of this was as dramatic as the effect, on some people, of 
marriage, or a decision to leave home and plan one’s own life. 
Patsy not only worked with excitement in sculpture but sus- 
tained a new level both of quantity and quahty in the rest 
of her work through the year. It looked as if release from her 
inhibition had helped to engender a general freedom and 
courage to attack realities of work in all areas. 

A “SCATTERED” STUDENT: ANNE 

This very short story reflects the virtue and the vice of the 
flexible curriculum, the individual conference method, and 
the excessive demand for independent work inevitable under 
such conditions. At the same time it illustrates the limita- 
tions of a certain kind of character which, in greater or less 
degree, is a constant problem in the progressive college, be- 
cause that college tends to attract this type. 

Anne began college with a carefully considered program. 
Music with particular emphasis upon singing was her avowed 
dominant interest; but the faculty she talked with during 
registration had little difiBculty encouraging her to try a 
varied program. She took a so-called “exploratory” course in 
psychology, an introductory course in international relations, 
and dramatics. Her preliminary reports were good, all round. 
She seemed to be an alert, outgoing, vital sort of person with 
flashes of insight and an eagerness to participate in class 
discussion. Her striking appearance and impulsive manner 
brought her quickly to the attention of her faculty and her 
classmates. 
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By Christmas time the work in international relations 
proved to be less interesting to her than the other work and 
there appeared good reason to change this subject in favor 
of introductory work in the theory of music which would in- 
clude some elementary musical composition. She, herself, 
had indicated the advisability of this change by sacrificing 
the preparation of classwork when the demands of dramatics 
for the fall production became so heavy as to demand sacrifice 
somewhere. 

On the other hand, dramatics itself seemed to be taking 
too much of her time away from music and the psychology 
course in which her interest was growing. The arrangement 
with regard to dramatics had been a flexible one; she was 
taking it mainly for what it would contribute to her work in 
voice and she was to be left free to choose what amount of 
time she would spend on it. She had plunged into it with 
considerable assurance and enthusiasm but had been quite 
shocked by receiving rather pointed criticism. Her report 
had said: 

She is beginning to acquire techniques, and the preparation for 
Trafalgar showed how badly she needs a deeper and more pro- 
found approach to creating a personality. Although Anne has a 
certain flair for characterization, the old lady was done in a super- 
ficial manner. Considering the change in Anne’s habits of work 
she did well, I think, and the progress made would show up in 
doing a second role. 

Psychology and music were considered more important to 
Anne for the time being and there was no resistance to the 
suggestion of dropping dramatics after January. Her pro- 
gram from there on consisted in the three subjects: psychol- 
ogy, voice, and the theory of music. 

The March reports indicated the apparent wisdom of this 
change for they were very encouraging indeed, particularly 
in the theory of music, where Anne showed so pronounced a 
facility in grasping the elementary technique of composition 
that the instructor discussed with her quite seriously the 
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prospect of going ahead with composing as a long-continued 
study in college. In psychology, too, she continued to read 
with “penetrating insight,” but found generalizing diJEficult 
and getting things down on paper more difficult still. Yet the 
June reports in all three subjects were glowing: the work in 
music was said to be 

Outstanding for the year — she has an intuitive perception of 
musical and vocal ideas and works with an economy of motion 
which startles one ... if this student continues to develop con- 
fidence in herself as a person and tolerance towards others so that 
she makes friends easily, she should become an outstanding stu- 
dent in the college. She has unusual ability. 

Of her development toward matmity her adviser and 
faculty were also greatly encouraged. There was a history 
of considerable friction with the mother; there was a severe 
shock at the father’s death. There had been some difficulty 
with discipline and an increasing sense of uncertainty as she 
did not prove the social success with adolescents which her 
mother had hoped she would. The girl was conscious of a 
great deal of this and had definitely asked the psychology 
teacher for light on her problems. Some time had been spent 
studying the character of various women in novels during the 
year with a view to encouraging tolerance and understand- 
ing in Anne’s mind toward people diflFerent from herself, and 
particularly toward her mother. 

Of the experience in this course her teacher writes: 

Anne’s work in the class was of chief importance to her from a 
social point of view. She felt insecure at the outset; was pleased 
and touched to find herself appreciated in the class and this re- 
mained an important value for her. She undertook no field work 
and resisted the dissection work in the Biology Laboratoty be- 
cause of her strong feelings about dead bodies, and her chief in- 
dividual work consisted of one contract analyzing personalities 
of women in American novels and the backgrounds of their frus- 
trations, and another contract in which she got acquainted with 
the main ideas of Freud, Jung, and Adler. Both of these had many 
implications for her personal problems. Since much of the ma- 
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terial is confidential, it is not desirable to give a detailed account 
of it here. 

Her adviser in June further elaborates the picture of the 
student: 

A very dynamic person with flashes of intuitive perception which 
continually startle one. She began the year with great enthusiasm 
but with none of the tools or sense of organization by which one 
appraises ones findings and coordinates them into a single struc- 
tural whole. In her singing or in her musical theory, she would 
so quickly catch an idea as to seem almost to anticipate the in- 
structor s suggestions. I would be certain that she so completely 
absorbed a point that she would not fail to see later its connection 
with other subsequent ideas. To my dismay she would, when the 
time came, not only miss the connection, but seem to have for- 
gotten the earlier point. Other teachers had similar experiences 
with her in musical composition and in social science. 

I found it necessary to remind myself continually that Anne was, 
after all, working without tools and with such quick penetration 
that self-discipline in the way of consistent and connected en- 
deavor together with searching self-criticism had never seemed 
to her important up to then. 

Then, too, her most pressing problem being one of insecurity 
in her personal relationships, it seems logical that at the outset 
her respect and affection had to be won before actually getting 
at the business of analyzing her own needs for an honest criticism 
of her brilliant but very uneven performances. 

Anne, however, is fundamentally a person of integrity, and once 
convinced that she had the friendship of her instructors, she 
proved she could take criticism and even began to scorn what 
she discerned to be mediocre in her work and refused to offer 
it for criticism. It is particularly hard for a student of Anne's 
quickness to go through the day-by-day agony of mastering tech- 
niques in the arts a step at a time, but during the spring term she 
seemed to see the need and apply herself with greater regularity 
and patience. She lost her exhibitionistic tendencies as her feeling 
toward music became more genuine. 

She is still harrowed, I believe, by her inability to attract and 
hold the friendship of men and girls her own age, but she is find- 
ing that through respect for her intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments, she has already made a certain place for herself on the 
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campus and she feels tiiat through her own development worth- 
while relationships outside college are more apt to come about. 
She has also, she tells me, for the first time, been finding interest- 
ing qualities in others who did not, on meeting, at all attract her. 

It seems to me, her program has been well chosen up to now. 
She seems to have a rather unique combination of the intellectual 
and artistic. Next year, however, I believe she should, with this 
year’s start, spend not more than a third of her time in music and 
work profitably in three fields. She really should be stimulated 
to demand far more of herself since she has such ability. I con- 
sider her prospective program with Social Philosophy, individual 
writers (Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Joyce, et al.), and the music 
department well advised. 

Anne has had as much donning from her Psychology teacher 
as from me, I am certain. At first she looked for authority and 
direction but very quickly assumed responsibility and made inde- 
pendent judgments. Our relationship has seemed to me very free 
and mutually valuable. I am not particularly concerned about her 
relationship to her mother. From two letters I have had from her 
this summer, I gather they are more companionable, but that 
Anne sees her quite realistically. 

It is well to observe at this point that the program she 
chose for the second year might be termed, in campus lingo, 
“very highbrow,” indeed. She had decided not to go ahead 
with the musical composition, and she had not revived an in- 
terest in dramatics. Social science did not sufficiently interest 
her to go ahead with any specific course, such as further 
work in psychology or economics or politics. But she is at- 
tracted by the course in social philosophy and by the course 
in literature, which was more than half philosophical. It must 
also be noted that the teachers of these two courses had im- 
mense prestige on the campus. Her work in singing she still 
considered most important to her. 

By December the report from voice refers to a technical 
lapse and further comments, “She is far too promising and 
capable a student to be satisfied with superficial readings 
which stem from a very dramatic personality and not as yet 
often enough from the structure of the music or text or genu- 
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ine feeling for them/' A month later the report from the 
same teacher strikes a genuine note of disappointment and 
hints at disillusion. He writes: 

Anne is a challenging person with a quick and able mind who, 
as she says, sees no reason why she should discipline it to the full. 
'‘Has it ever occurred to you,” she said to me the other day, "that 
I may not want to do anything as well as I could if I worked 
harder than I do? Are people necessarily happier for worrying so 
about all the world s problems?” Last year she made me feel that 
her emotional turmoils arising out of social insecurity might ex- 
plain the unsteadiness of her intellectual drive. Her relationship 
to her mother, to her home city circle, and to the Sarah Lawrence 
student body has improved vastly. She is not nearly so prone to 
emQtional turbulence of speech or action and still she hadn t up 
to Christmas time seemed to really tackle intellectual problems. 

She has great respect for the conventional type of authority. It 
is imperative for her to feel that a faculty member whom she re- 
spects, likes and respects her. She spoke to me about her philoso- 
phy in late October, perfectly seriously: "I cant make my teacher 
out. Does she like me, do you think? If she doesn't, I'm going 
to switch courses. I won't work with anyone who doesn't like me.” 

I feel that I have perhaps laid too much faith in genuine moti- 
vation developing out of a real zest, nervous vitality and intuitive 
perception. Of late I have felt she was doing neither the amount 
of work nor the thorough work which her capacity and technical 
understanding warranted. I directly questioned her motivation 
and told her if she expected to qualify for a diploma it might be 
best to switch from Music. She immediately faced the statement, 
which evidently shocked her, and she said she would not give up 
Singing and needed my help in suggesting contacts. I told her I 
didn't believe that was true but I would, of course, discuss with 
her definite projects of her choice — ^to set her work-pace at a dif- 
ferent rate. I believe that our present relationship may make this 
approach work without affecting her spontaneous pleasure in 
singing. I don't think any coercion last year would have been wise 
but perhaps I could have applied it effectively earlier in this term. 
She certainly has firmly imbedded in her from the secondary 
boarding school, or elsewhere, the feeling that one works not for 
pleasure but because of some authoritative dictation. 

It is interesting that in spite of my expressed discouragement, 
Anne's mother feels Anne is far more poised and objective in her 
judgments. She feels Anne now thinks before she speaks. Anne 
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said last week. Mother told me the change in me from my Sarah 
Lawrence experience was worth a million to her/' If this simply 
meant Anne s acquiescence with her mother's viewpoint, it would 
worry me, but I feel it means more than that,— how much I don't 
know yet. 

By March in this second year her report from the teacher 
of her literature course finds her 'capable and alert, but er- 
ratic. She can handle words well witihout quite understand- 
ing them; she grasps ideas quickly, but does not always think 
them through. Her work has been good— perhaps as good as 
she has wanted it to be — ^but such a head might have done 
wonders.’' Between this time and the end of the year she 
makes eflForts to improve her work for all teachers and wins 
praise for a concert in the voice course. The June reports al- 
lude to excellent spots of work, but in spite of the redemption 
she had achieved, the impression given is one of unevenness 
and unreliability. 

A confidential summary of work in the philosophy course 
gives this clearly: 

Anne's personality as it has appeared in her work with me this 
year could be charted as a series of clear, repeated, disconnected 
high spots — ^with wavering, confused, unchartable and unpredicta- 
ble behavior in between. 

The high spots are: response to persons and materials that are 
dramatic and colored (in the case of persons, warm personal in- 
terest in her way replace dramatic intensity as a basis of response, 
but in the case of situations or materials no such substitution ap- 
pears); consistent verbal resistance to authority and assertion of 
independence but actually complete, unconscious leaning upon 
authority if it appears in sufficiently personally reassuring or dra- 
matic form; great desire for security appearing both verbally and 
in behavior; consistent sadism, very thinly disguised, toward her 
younger sister; in conversation, personal appearance and habits, 
emphasis on color, fastidiousness, ardent verbal pacifism and 
gaiety. 

Illustrations: Chief enthusiasm in reading for Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra and Man's Fate (response to poetry and color, not to 
ideas except to a romanticized independence). As far as I can 
discover she has no response of her own to other ideas in Nietzsche 
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except as he reinforces her verbal assertions of independence and 
scorn of weakness. William James, even the Letters, left her com- 
pletely cold as he is too intellectual, too mellow, and too lacking 
in intensity. 

I think we have done a good enough job with her in so far as 
we have given her some ease, largely by catering to her emo- 
tional demands for always dealing with everything in colorful 
personal terms. But, though I am glad that she is coming back for 
a third year, I have grave questions as to whether we should simply 
continue with more of the same, as she plans, and whether we 
can do anything for her without striking deeper. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in the records is the fact 
that, up to the end of two years of college, Anne had finished 
very little written wort. What papers there were, were 
strongly personal, colorful and interesting; they give clear in- 
dications of interest, but offer no evidence of sustained work. 
The committee judging student work found little continuity 
and less consistent effort toward specific achievement. Yet 
there was still a fair hope that the girl would come round to 
a recognition of her need for discipline: her direction had 
changed. She had discovered through the philosophy course 
a comparatively absorbing interest — not in further excur- 
sions into esoteric realms of metaphysics — ^but in a very real- 
istic preparation for marriage. She was quite candid about her 
desire to find the right husband and delightfully unabashed 
in discussing it with students and faculty. At the beginning of 
her third year, she has evidently hung up philosophy in the 
traditional sense; she has put aside a career and is eager to 
find out about very realistic matters: she decides to take the 
course in child psychology with units in homemaking and the 
psychology seminar, to continue with hterature (a course in 
Individual Writers), and to carry work in singing only on a 
leisure-time basis. Thus, in spite of a comparative disappoint- 
ment in the development of the student so far, the committee 
endorsed her return for a third year at least. 

Much of her previous history is repeated in the reports for 
the beginning of this year. In the new subject of child psy- 
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chology she shows enthusiasm. She takes warmly to the chil- 
dren— her understanding of them is said to be “frequently 
profound and she has an unusually fine contact with them” 
—but by the middle of the year there is neither evidence of 
written work done nor, in the psychology seminar, of her in- 
terest in relating actual work with the children to the theoreti- 
cal reading and discussion. Her singing, on the other hand, 
has revived; she seems to be doing work more to the point 
than when she was working for full credit. It is most in- 
teresting and somewhat amusing to discover the teacher of 
literature this year observing precisely the characteristic 
which the two instructors in music had observed of the stu- 
dent the year before. He reports: 

Anne’s thinking, I am suddenly aware, is atomistic; I mean that 
it is fragmentary, each fragment having a self-consistent, some- 
times marvelously complex and interesting organization. But the 
fragments do not necessarily combine with each other. In fact, 
I am beginning to suspect that they combine with each other only 
occasionally, and as the result of sudden shock. But she has great 
vitality and a realistic, perhaps even profoundly intuitive eye. 
She does good work with ease, is better at defending points than 
at expounding them, and is an indispensable member of the class. 

The vitality and the intuitive faculty of the girl, perhaps 
more than any other traits, stimulated her faculty to gather 
for discussion of her situation during the middle of this 
third year. Her case was also discussed at some length with 
one of the experts with whom a group of the faculty were 
working in educational research. The incident that led most 
directly toward this meeting of faculty was concerned with 
a paper for the instructor in the homemaking unit connected 
with child psychology. What happened is best summarized 
by a dictated report from the Director of Education: 

August 3: Following the failure in Child Psychology (because 
of lack of time and effort, poor attitude in the Nursery School, 
superficial reporting), Anne shopped around and finally decided 
to do some individual work in literature, where the teacher de- 
cided to work with her on the basis of very specific assignments 
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and beginning with simple jobs. On February 22, 1938, a meeting 
of her faculty was held to discuss her general status and the ques- 
tion of her classification for the coming year. Here there were two 
groups of opinion: (1) that we must value her intuitive qualities 
and let her development continue on the basis of what she is and 
(2) that she be held to very definite jobs and that adequate prep- 
aration of assignments be demanded. It was the latter course that 
was more or less agreed upon. For example, her psychology 
teacher decided to have her restudy and rewrite a paper which 
had been very poorly done; her don decided to be very direct 
with her, and her literature teacher would continue her procedure. 
Results: A very much better paper was turned in for Child Psy- 
chology; the relationship between Anne and the teacher became 
a far more cordial one, Aime’s work in the Nursery School im- 
proved markedly so that they are willing to have her go on there 
on the basis of individual work. In literature all went well until 
a piece of independent work was assigned which did not result 
in anything very adequate. Her music teacher s eiEorts were facili- 
tated by the fact that Anne was preparing for a recital, which she 
was very keen to give. (It was her own idea; she was taking Voice 
as leisure time. ) The recital showed the girl up extremely well. 
There were points of forgetting herself and giving herself to her 
audience through her song in a way that got across very warmly, 
showing what a real person she could be. On the other hand, her 
manner, her curtsies, her flitting about, expressed the personality 
she carries on the outside. 

In July she wrote me to ask to have a complete transcript sent 
to her so that she could find out what credits she could get else- 
where. 

Although extreme, this example of erratic and emotional 
behavior, of the lack of continuity, of dependence upon mas- 
ters concealed beneath a show of independent vitality and 
open defiance of authority at certain “safe’" moments is so 
representative of the characteristics of a number of students 
that it constitutes a type. In each case there appears to be 
an underlying maladjustment of one sort or another. 

In Anne’s case her obvious craving for affection, her over- 
emphasis upon the love of the father who had died, indicate 
a profound feeling of being unwanted. Her eagerness to please 
in order to win security and affection had developed emo- 
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tional characteristics which were very winning, but which 
appeared to defeat her capacity to carry through for long 
any single relationship. It prevented genuine objective learn- 
ing. 

The effect of these early conditions upon her capacity to 
learn appears to have been ineradicable. Gifted with sensi- 
tiveness, physical vitahty and intelhgence she nevertheless 
appeared to have no central core of character. Each experi- 
ence or cluster of experiences was disparate and unrelated. 
It does not appear that college reached her merely upon a 
superficial level, but rather that she felt with equal discrim- 
ination about almost any subject or interest with which she 
came in contact through her personal relation with teachers. 
Knowledge remained as long as there was immediate emo- 
tional justification for it, and vanished when the nature of 
the relationship to the matter or teacher changed. 

Because of this inner tendency of the personality it is an 
open question whether education of this kind of person in 
the usual sense can ever take place. While it might be argued 
that such a character works best under severe authority and 
regular routinary tasks, it appeared that for Anne such work 
was possible only when she felt the constant warm, friendly 
regard of the teacher. It was extremely dubious if she could 
or would continue for any length of time a mature level of 
work requiring routine, in a college where most contacts 
with faculty were impersonal and conventional. In any case, 
the merely verbal character of her learning would facilitate 
cramming and passing exams, but would give her no more 
real preparation for living or for a vocation than she received 
under the progressive cmrriculum. Perhaps the one thing she 
got from her experience in this college up to the middle of 
the third year was an increasing sense of ease and well being 
in relationship with people on campus; but there is evidence 
that she had not greatly improved the stabihty of her contacts 
with men or girls of her own age. Moreover whatever ease 
she may have felt in this environment was sufficiently shat- 
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tered by the final attempt to make her face the situation. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this attempt to bring her to a rec- 
ognization of realities mainly contributed to her decision to 
continue her work the next year at a new institution. Putting 
it briefly, she had exhausted the possibilities of the Sarah Law- 
rence curriculum for change and "new leases on life.” 

The likelihood that specific, inexorable, regular requirements did 
have an important value for Anne is suggested by the fact that she 
went to an excellent large University and received her A.B. de- 
gree there. In subsequent letters to former teachers at Sarah Law- 
rence, she wrote of continual strain with her mother. She has now 
married. [Postscript by L.B.M.] 

Summary 

The sketch of Anne is the story of one of the originally 
“scattered” students who were so challenging and so difficult 
to educate that faculty wished to make a special effort to 
understand their methods of working. Sarah Lawrence teach- 
ers never felt satisfied with Anne’s development in this college 
despite their respect for her flashes of intuitive brilliance, but 
she completed an A.B. at a university of outstanding reputa- 
tion. This suggests that students of this sort, who are so 
driven by forces from within that in a free situation they can- 
not organize their energy toward an integrated result, belong 
in colleges where the pressure from outside in the form of 
rigid requirements gives the external framework which the girl 
needs. Like many other scattered students, Anne appears to 
be very dependent upon an intensely personal rapport with 
teacher and materials; but this may be simply another ex- 
pression of her great dependence upon external relationships 
to provide the pattern of her work. 
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Name of Test 

Score JQ 

American Council Psychological 172 Class Average 191.7 

COLLEGE RECORD 


American Council on Education 



Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

80 

Analogies 

90 

Arithmetic 

19 

Opposites 

90 

Artificial Language 

32 

Gross Score 

64 

Bemreuter Personality Inventory 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Bl-N 

62 

B4-D 

44 

B2-S 

99 

Fl-C 

36 

B3-1 

58 

F2-S 

99+ 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 


Nurse 

B+ 

Lawyer 

C 

Housewife 

B+ 

Physician 

c+ 

Social Worker 

B- 

Librarian 

B- 

Secretary-Stenographer B- 

Artist 

B+ 

Teacher in General 

C 

Author 

B+ 



A CORRECTION TO DETERMINISTIC 
THINKING: VIRGINIA 


ASIDE FROM her excellent mind, Virginia seemed to have little 
basis for success -when she came to Sarah Lawrence. Her 
background was one of a lonely and unhappy childhood and 
of family conflict and illness, to which she was most sensitive. 
She had charge, in effect, of her family affairs, felt the burden 
and strain of mother, father, younger sister. There is also a 
record of sickness in her own history, and of spiritual con- 
flict, together with an inability to complete her first year at 
a major Eastern college because of trouble with her eyesight. 
Moreover, she had disliked the other college and entered 
Sarah Lawrence with a strong suspicion she would dislike 
any college. Her first year was difficult; there were moments 
when she was almost on the edge of leaving. The family strain 
grew increasingly heavy and came to a crisis in her second 
year, with her mother’s death and the dissolution of her 
home. 

Her interests were clear, however, and her freshman pro- 
gram included dramatics, literature, and American history. 
In the first half year she had already made a good preliminary 
impression on her instructors: 

DRAMATICS (Nov. 8). — ^Thc Student has a veiy good critical 
mind, very good powers of analysis, and a mature approach. She 
is eager to learn about the theatre and her comprehension of it is 
growing. She has basic equipment upon which to build techniques, 
and the ability and intelligence to acquire them. She has definite 
reasons for working in this field and will be able to use what she 
learns. She is more interested in production as a whole than in 
just learning to act. 

LiXERATORE AND ENVIRONMENT (Nov. 8). — ^An uDusual Student 
— ^very able intellect, very sensitive emotions, and well motivated. 
Satisfactory placement; although she has too much work to do — 
SO far with no bad results, but has to be watched in terms of 
fatigue and adjustment. One of the best members of the group. 
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Virginia is one of the very small group of students who are 
pure pleasure. She has a wider range of genuine interests— from 
aesthetic theory to economic problems. She is alert, does not ac- 
cept blindly, asks almost every time the important question and 
does not waste time talking about nothing, 

DRAMATICS (Jan. 15).— She has made excellent use of her time 
and opportunities, and her understanding of theatrical materials 
and her comprehension of what the theatre means have steadily 
increased. In managing the properties for "Trelawny of the Wells” 
she showed that she had already established for herself methods 
of analysis and organization, and the resourcefulness, independ- 
ence, responsibility and care for details with which she carried 
on that work helped materially in putting on the play. Since she 
has developed this careful, meticulous approach to material it 
would be wise now, I think, to concentrate on acquiring freedom 
of response, relaxation, and a more facile use of her imaginative 
powers. 

I am sorry that she was prevented by illness from taking part 
in the Christmas play, as working on it would have been a step 
toward establishing these things. Her class work was a good be- 
ginning toward acquiring definite techniques in acting. 

AMERICAN CULTURE AND HISTORY.— Ckss work and Conference 
discussion show good understanding of material. I am waiting for 
the next written papers for evidence on the ability to present ma- 
terial in this form. Very good at seeing the crucial point and 
raising the relevant issues. 

A combination of eye trouble and dramatics have prevented 
Virginia from doing much work during the past weeks. The 
former did more than slow down her reading in that it shook her 
confidence in her ability to carry on her work. Her confidence is 
apparently now restored and she should go ahead well, although 
still a little handicapped by having to go easy on reading. She has 
a fertile and inquiring mind and strong sympathy and should be 
in a position to satisfy her inquiries and substantiate her feelings 
through wide and relatively undirected (by anyone else) read- 
ing. The problem of her eyes has to be met by selecting and ad- 
vising a minimum of reading. This is not altogether satisfactory 
but is the best that can be done in the circumstances. I am trying 
to arrange field work for her wherever possible to provide a sup- 
plement. 

There had been a period of great stress during this first 
half year, with fatigue and overwork. Her eye trouble re- 
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turned; we did not know how much of this might be psy- 
chological and due to insecurity and fear and worry. She had 
to cut down her work; she felt that there was not much use 
in trying to carry a college program. She was prevented by 
illness from taking part in the Christmas play, as her dra- 
matics instructor recorded. "Since the last report,” her litera- 
ture teacher notes, "she has given evidence of another side 
of her temperament; emotional intensity amounting at times 
to despair, impatience and petulance. . . . Temper and a 
general romanticism that is just as strong as her realism and 
maturity.” This was certainly an understatement, commented 
her literature instructor, for at that period he was afraid she 
might leave college at any moment. 

By March, the tension was somewhat relieved. The don 
notes less fatigue. Another real change the student felt in 
herself has been the passing of a "sophomoric melancholia.” 
She still has moods but there are definite reasons for them. 
The don’s report is an excellent summary of the period so 
far: 

This student is a complete liberal by temperament. She is natu- 
rally inquiring, intellectually able, conscientious, responsible and 
has the kind of self-respect that insists on the highest standards 
for herself. 

Her program has worked out very satisfactorily. 

Beginning with the reading of “Germinal” in her Literature 
course, an experience which stirred her profoundly, she has gradu- 
ally acquired through the year an intense interest in what she 
calls the social movement and a real desire to know more about 
it. Chiefly because of her teacher in Literature, she has grown in- 
terested in writing and hopes to do more of it. 

It would be inaccurate to attribute any part of her develop- 
ment, however, to any one of her subjects for she naturally corre- 
lates them all in her own mind, just as she easily and without ef- 
fort finds them related to her own experiences. 

Her work in history has led her into philosophical analyses of 
her perception of time and the continuing phenomena of human 
behavior through many different times — perhaps a by-product 
but an interesting one. 

She has found the field trips she has taken very stimulating and 
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has never been afraid of doing more work than absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The problem of fatigue has worked itself out. The student is 
not strong physically but seems to be growing better and except 
for some eye trouble which interfered with her work, but not 
seriously, for a short time, and an illness just before Christmas 
vacation, she has managed her health problem so that it has had 
a minimum effect on her life. She insists that she is not over- 
working nor over-straining in any way and that she is growing 
stronger all the time. Walking is the only exercise that she can take, 
however, so, of course, her interest in sports is limited. 

Even without being in the best of health and with doing very 
good work in all of her subjects, she found time to be a delegate 
from here to the Vassar League of Nations Assembly, a project 
which took strenuous preparation. 

I believe she feels socially secure. She is attractive, very neat, 
and comfortable in class and conference. She goes to dances and 
proms with various men, and has a group of friends here. She 
was troubled at the beginning of the year because of her “micro- 
scopic” interest in people. She said she felt cold-blooded and 
aloof from them. She feels that this has changed, that she is much 
more a participant now than observer and that she has real friends. 

When she came here she said she was fed-up with college (she 
had had a year two years before) and had come as a convenient 
way to pass the year. She grew interested almost immediately, has 
grown more enthusiastic tibroughout the year and hopes to return 
for the next two years. 

It worries her that she doesn’t see her career in clear terms — 
that she doesn’t know what she wants to do. At first she felt she 
wanted to work with little children either in the theatre or in so- 
cial work or in both, but now she is so eager for financial inde- 
pendence she wants any job she can get. She does not have to be 
worried about supporting herself nor is she suffering for lack of 
money now (she keeps well within her allowance) but she hates 
her dependence on her family and feels strongly that she must be 
free from its erratic domination. 

It seemed to her adviser that if there was some typical 
sophomoric melancholia, her depression involved much more 
than this. There was within Virginia a good deal of psychic 
maladjustment in terms of her own life, and this accentuated 
her reactions to the tragedy of her home life. Yet she pulled 
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herself through all this. And by June her progress was con- 
firmed by fine work in all fields. “In spite of a very bad home 
situation,” her history instructor says, “Virginia has kept at 
her work with lively interest and energy.” “She has fulfilled 
her earlier promise,” her literature teacher says, and the dra- 
matics teacher’s report indicates real growth in many re- 
spects: 

The student’s sensitivity to her own experiences has increased 
materially, as has her awareness of the elements in them which 
form the materials of the theatre and the bases of understanding 
human activity. She is developing her sensory perceptions and 
establishing the habit of close observation and constant analysis. 
Her understanding of the theatre, in its relation to a reflection 
of the present cultural pattern, is increasing, too, as is her actual 
knowledge of the techniques which serve it. 

She has the ability to define problems and shows initiative and 
independence in solving them. 

Her acting is improving. She has grown freer in her approach 
and is gaining flexibility and conscious control of her own concen- 
trations. The Commercial Artist in ‘Tour Deal, Sarah” was a com- 
plete and consistent person. The student should work now to de- 
velop vitality and to improve her voice and speech. 

She is an extremely cooperative member of the Activity. 

Resume of First Year 

Well, what is the answer? This student, with a dubious 
record of past training and environment, with unusual family 
stress, wifh poor physical health, weak eyes, psychological 
maladjustment, comes to college as a convenient way to pass 
a year and ends with a total “success story” it would be diffi- 
cult to equal. It is so easy to trace causes of failure, at least 
after the fact, but can we find definite causes of this progress? 

Are the answers to be fotmd in: The general educational 
set-up of this college, as against a formal institution? The 
chance that she began her work with three instructors in 
whose field she became interested, and who were generally 
sympathetic toward her? The possibility that she herself 
worked through her crisis and previous failures and had de- 
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cided to adjust herself — that this progress would have come 
in any institution or job? But these are unsatisfactory. Where 
did we use specific educational techniques which happened 
to chck, and what were they? What are the more basic psy- 
chological truths implied by her progress? Does she tend to 
negate a deterministic view that early environment produces 
the personality structure? 

Virginia is an example of the person who should be— who 
has every warrant to be— highly maladjusted, and is not. 
Or, to put it more precisely, she is a person with a backgrotmd 
that usually precedes maladjustment, who has managed by 
herself to make a satisfactory adjustment. 

The conclusions from this seem to be: 1) that there are 
facts about her environment ( and about her) that negate the 
facts we know; 2) that unfortunate family patterns produce 
very good results, as well as the reverse; 3) that certain per- 
sonalities can break through the forces that would bind the 
ordinary person, and use such forces for the good. And many 
more than these. 

1 have not meant, in the glow of pleasure at an unusually 
good student, to imply that Virginia is without strain or 
stress, without her sensitivities and low moments; or, that 
unfortunate background events, while they have added to 
her maturity and appreciation of experience, have not also 
weakened her. But the total pictiue of her personality, her 
achievement, her development and promise — this against her 
background — ^merits praise. 

Let us leave these questions for a moment and see what 
happens to her in the following year. For this year she did not 
return to college; her domineering father disapproved of 
spending her time here. To be sure, she had had some mo- 
ments of wanting to leave during the year; she had run away 
from home as a child, just packed herself off; and I used to 
speculate whether some Friday afternoon she would not re- 
peat this pattern at the college. As an alumna she felt that her 
father’s disapproval and her mother’s need were the chief 
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factors in leaving. Her mother had grown sicker; it was ad- 
vised she leave her home and come to New York, and Virginia 
went along with her. Was this necessary? Virginia could have 
lived in New York and come to the college. There is, how- 
ever, the fact that it was necessary for her to be with her 
mother steadily. Her mother died this year. Apparently un- 
der this strain she simply could not return to college. She 
went instead to a very good business school to prepare her- 
self for a job, so that she could make herself economically 
iadependent and also carry on a type of study that would 
avoid her father’s criticism. She took, for an intellectual, 
prosaic and routine enough courses, which may have been 
very smart of her. The transcript of her record showed that 
with the exception of “Filing and Indexing” (C-) and “Man- 
agement Problems” (C+) her grades were B to A- in the 
various specific courses involved in secretarial training. 

After her mother’s death her father’s attitude toward col- 
lege became favorable. She returned the following year, and 
her November reports indicate she came back with the same 
traits or with better ones than those with which she left. 
She continued to do well in dramatics and writing, and in a 
new field, psychology. 

And to make her story short, the rest of the year is highly 
successful. What then did she do with this program? She 
made a study, in dramatics, of the Federal Children’s Thea- 
tre, wrote on her experiences in her work in a writing course, 
and related her work in psychology to this by studying chil- 
dren. If we ask correlation of courses, or ask that knowledge 
should not be in separate watertight categories, if we ask 
that the student’s academic work be related to her chief 
interests, this is not a bad example. Moreover, Virginia 
dramatized a children’s book and helped produce a play at 
the college for an audience of school children. She worked 
with a group of children in dramatics at a near-by elementary 
school. She observed various groups, such as those of Moreno 
at Beacon and Bender at Bellevue Hospital, which were 
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using dramatic art as psychological therapy^ worked along 
with them part of the time. In reading and writing, she be- 
came interested in Proust and had regular conferences with 
the instructor in the French literature department. "She has 
read Proust completely/’ this instructor noted. “Her discus- 
sions show that her reading was a very intelligent and very 
thorough job.” I quote now her January and April reports 
of her second year at this college. 

CREATIVE AND CRITICAL WRITING. ( Jan. 31 ) . — Continued fine work, 
rd like to see her now: 1) finish her present project; 2) make 
a study of Proust, working with the instructor in the French lit- 
erature department; 3) do quite a few short reviews of books in 
general; 4) do some short stories. This may sound like a bit of a 
load but she is used to loads. 

PSYCHOLOGY SEMINAR. — ^Virginias work is consistently com- 
petent and mature, and indicates that she is ready for professional 
training. 

I expect that her present project of work with a group of seven- 
year-olds in dramatics will give greater scope for her analytic and 
creative abilities than anything she has done so far. She has de- 
veloped excellent rapport with the children and has succeeded 
in helping them carry through their own ideas to their great de- 
light and satisfaction. Virginia has shown a very broad approach 
in her observations of them, with awareness of both the emotional 
values of different kinds of material and the social relations among 
the children. 

DRAMATICS. — This student has made a good start toward her 
study of Childrens Theatres in America. 

In managing the costumes for the last play, she showed 
again that she is responsible, efficient, industrious and conscien- 
tious and is capable of doing independent work of high quality. 

She is adapting material for a childrens play but this work 
cannot be evaluated until it is finished. 

DRAMATICS. — Recent writing for a childrens play shows that 
the student has learned a great deal about play making. She 
tells a story in clearer terms, is more sensitive to the qual- 
ity of her characters, and has developed a regard for their in- 
tegrity. She is becoming more aware of the importance of the re- 
lationship of the emotional content of each scene to the whole but 
needs practice in building sequences to secure emotional cli- 
maxes. Since the play isn’t flashed — ^the student has covered 
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ground very slowly — it can’t be evaluated now but it looks as 
fiiough it were going to be a good piece of work. 

READING AND WRITING. — ^Excellent student, excellent work. This 
student’s discussion shows that she is getting a great deal from 
her reading of Proust. She shows an active, perceptive mind which 
lets nothing go by unnoticed, to which every detail is significant 
She has an intellectual good will to understand and appreciate 
ideas and feeling in a different tradition, or in one which she dis- 
likes personally. She takes a pleasing and unusual initiative in con- 
ference. 

PSYCHOLOGY SEMINAR. — ^Virginia has been making a study of 
children’s dramatics on the basis of: 1 ) carrying on a dramatics 
group of seven-year-old children; 2) observing the use of dra- 
matics in therapeutic work at Bellevue hospital, Moreno’s spon- 
taneity theatre at Beacon, etc.; 3) reading in psychological jour- 
nals. This is providing background for a final summary paper in 
which she will relate her study to children’s dramatics. Her ap- 
proach has been integrated at a mature level, showing fine under- 
standing and ability to relate scientific concepts to her own ob- 
servations. 

It would seem that she used her program, despite its seem- 
ing narrowness, pretty well. She used it at once to integrate 
and relate, and as a springboard for other educational 
projects, both in the “real world” of outside jobs and in the 
intellectual world. It is true that this objective record of suc- 
cess does not represent the entire picture; and there were 
moments this year also of despair and a sense of frustration; 
again at times she wanted to quit, to get out into real life, 
to do more, be independent. But the difficulties have become 
less severe now. If she is maladjusted, she has adjusted her- 
self quite well to it. And in June she gives a fairly cheerful 
picture. “Virginia summarized her work of the year ... in 
a paper on Children’s Dramatics which will be a valuable 
contribution to our child psychology library,” her psychology 
instructor says. “She is a remarkably acute observer of ideas, 
character and style,” the instructor in the French literature 
department says. “The student has made exceptionally good 
use of the opportunities offered by the college to build a 
substantial program,” the dramatics teacdier says. “The best 
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student I have worked with this year, and perhaps for quite 
a few years. I say this carefully, with due deliberation, and 
firmly, with conviction,” her reading and writing instructor 
says. 

What is the answer? It is very sad still to confess that I 
don’t know. It would be nice to raise this question, as I have 
steadily, and then answer it firmly and intelligently at the 
end of this case study. It is too bad that I can’t. I do not know, 
and I don’t wish to pretend that I do. Below, I have sketched 
out some lines which might be fruitful to follow up in any 
future study of this material, together with a few tentative 
opinions of mine. 

First, let us catch up the threads already pulled out. Of 
these, the psychological issues are probably the more basic; 
all the rest depend somewhat on them. Are there facts about 
Virginia’s childhood environment which contradict those we 
know? From these facts, the picture seems about as bad as 
it can be — ^family stress, the rather terrible routine crimes 
committed twenty years ago against all children as a matter 
of course, and a continuing record of conflict within herself 
and increasing family insecurity. I should like to add more 
details which support this view, but cannot. And in spite of 
this, Virginia developed a personality structure that, though 
the superstructure swayed at times, was firm enough. I have 
mentioned, before, the need for our developing some edu- 
cational or psychological techniques which help us place 
maladjusted students. Psychiatry would be of great educa- 
tional use here if we could learn from it to distinguish between 
those emotionally pressed students who can profit by educa- 
tion and those who cannot, and could learn to do so before 
and not after the efforts of foiur years of teaching. Virginia’s 
case seems to qualify this statement in some degree, in so 
far as it teaches us caution in making easy judgments, or in 
refusing to attempt the education of apparently maladjusted 
students. One such success as this indeed is probably worth 
two or three failures. 
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What we liked chiefly about Virginia was her independ- 
ence, responsibility, and reliability. Where did these come 
from? Partly, I believe, from her home environment, which, 
while it may have weakened her in some respects and may 
have drawn her spiritual tension too tight, also aided her. 
From having to take care of the family management in a 
large degree while she was young, she developed skills that 
were carried over to her academic work. Again, and with 
some irony, from wishing to get away from this background, 
to be on her own and free, she early began to take outside 
jobs. In the year she was away from college, diuring the sum- 
mer vacations and during the college year itself, she was 
generally busy at work outside of academic areas — ^handling 
jobs and people, running things, developing the traits neces- 
sary for successful, practical accomplishment after college. 
These traits we often fail to give our students in purely aca- 
demic training. We should perhaps try harder to implant 
them, in order to make the transition from college to the 
outside world a little easier. 

It was the work Virginia did beyond academic limits which 
in part made her so successful. We should, I think, encourage 
such work — vacation jobs, outside work dmring college — 
for these will save us much time in getting to oiir goal of prac- 
tical virtue. We should look upon it as being part of our aca- 
demic program, as being also a training. I myself would 
like to see us broaden the range of our college training. At 
Sarah Lawrence we have successfully integrated the arts, 
music, painting, writing, and so on, with our “academic” 
work; we no longer look upon a degree in composing music, 
let us say, as a triviality or an eccentricity. We should work 
further to integrate outside experience, too, as part of our 
college course. It seems to me true that students who have 
worked a year or so between high school and college get 
much more from college. The extra year of age puts Time on 
our side, the training in experiential virtues of practicality 
clears the road for richer academic content. 
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It would seem from all this that Virginia’s background, in 
giving her a sense of insecurity, in making her take over 
responsibility too early, and even in making her wish to get 
away from it, also contributed to her development. This is 
rare, I know, and more often it turns out the other way. Our 
students sometimes display insecurity in less favorable forms: 
in complacence; in a defensive compensation of arrogance; 
perfectionism; what we used to call “laziness” — these are 
more common forms. Again some typical products of Ameri- 
can leisure-class culture are aflSicted with a double disease. 
Ignorant or callous early education leads to a deeper inner 
insecurity, while excess affection of the parents gives a ve- 
neer of precious, luxurious, and extravagant individualism — a 
spoiled-baby insecurity. More affection in the right instances 
and less in the ■wrong would sometimes help, though I say 
this realizing how difiBcult it is to bring up children ■with the 
best of knowledge and intentions, and knowing there must 
always be a margin of error, it is also true that many of our 
typical children are nothing but margins of error. College 
spends four years trying to correct, too late, traits of tempera- 
ment which should never have been formed. But Virginia 
indicates that insecurity may be good, if the student works 
out a constructive answer to it. And insecurity, of course, has 
led to many — or most — of our achievements in personal terms. 
Some would say indeed that all we have accomplished as a 
race has been due to this; that our history is nothing more 
than an attempt to feel more at home in the world than we 
do. One of our jobs educationally is to know how to use in- 
security, how to show our students the ways of harnessing it 
to fruitful accomplishment. 

Summary 

The attention of teachers is ine^vitably drawn to students 
who are baffling — ^who, like Madeleine and Hortense, work 
without showing the growth in personahty their teachers be- 
lieve they need — or who, like Aime, do not even appear to 
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work consecutively, despite their good intentions and their 
ability. Thus the “best” records of students for the case sum- 
maries were records of those who presented more or less seri- 
ous problems of intellectual or personality development. We 
have already pointed out repeatedly that even serious prob- 
lems of adjustment may stimulate learning and growth. But 
the cumulative weight of the studies just presented may seem 
to negate this. Virginia’s story is offered as evidence for this 
contention. In a nutshell, we may say that the effort she made 
to prepare herself for economic independence despite a back- 
ground of wealth was reinforced, if not initially stimulated, 
by insupportable family strains; through the active effort to 
solve her problems she transcended them. 

Virginia herself, five years out of college, has read this report 
and comments that her teachers might have helped her more 
than they did. They were too easily fooled by an appearance of 
social secmity that was merely her cover for great insecurity 
with other girls. They might have urged her to enter more ex- 
tracurricular and community activities. Her need for this, in 
spite of her appearance of success, might have been dis- 
covered, she suggests, by a Rorschach or other psychiatric 
test. Success in academic areas meant httle to her — she had 
had prizes aU her life; better social relations were what she 
longed for, although she did her best to hide her feeling of 
inadequacy in this area. 

These comments are important, I think, to remi n d us that 
even gallant personalities like Virginia may have a deep need 
for the most searching diagnosis and understanding that a 
college can offer. 
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Test Record for Virginia 


PRE-COLLEGE RECORD 


(No information) 

COLLEGE RECORD 


American Council on 

Education 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Completion 

96 

Analogies 

66 

Aritlunetic 

56 

Opposites 

95 

Artificial Language 

97 

Gross Score 

96 

Bemreuter Personality Inventory 




Percentile 


Percentile 

Bl-N 

14 

B4-D 

93 

B2-S 

90 

Fl-C 

3 

B3-1 

15 

F2-S 

82 
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Heterosexual interest, 81 
Hitler, Adolf, 36 

Home influence, underprivileged and 
privileged backgrounds, 160; see 
also Family relationships 
Hortense, limited ability, 171-73; 
ambition, narrow talent, rigidity, 
174-205; behavior and attitudes, 
174, 177, 202; background, 174; 
programs, 175, 177, 182, 193; 
achievement and capacity rate, 
176; family tensions, 178, 184, 
185; characteristics, 179, 187 ff.; 
prejudices, 179, 192, 200; talents, 
181 ff. 'passim; report on, 183; 
teacher’s fear that her develop- 
ment may come to standstill, 183, 

185, 189; limited social life, 185, 

186, 191; dependence upon inter- 
est of teachers, 186; changes in 
attitudes, 190; academic reports, 
193 ff.; development, 195, 200; test 
record, 205; a baffling student, 391 

Hostility, passivity as a defense 
against, 84; to teachers a reflec- 
tion of attitude toward adults at 
home, 105; to college authorities, 
130; by no means leads to failure, 
142; repressed or masked, 145; re- 
sistance to new ideas, 147; to con- 
ventional authority, 191 
Human values, lack of interest in, 123 
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Ideas, universalization of, 4; resist- 
ance to new, 147 

Identifying attitudes, 146; see also 
Attitudes 

Immaturity, and differing rates of 
growth, 80-82; factors responsible 
for, 81 

Inadequacy, feelings of, see Inferior- 
ity, feelings of 

Indecisiveness, 163 

Individualism and emotional free- 
dom, 5 f. 

Individualization of education, 3-9 

Individual studies, 167-393; Intro- 
duction, 169-73; case summaries, 
174-393 

Inferiority, feelings of, 209, 216, 
220, 246, 247, 302, 347, 350; how 
they may be relieved, 144; feelings 
of inadequacy expressed or com- 
pensated for, 172; see also Inse- 
curity 

Infirmary, number of visits to: most 
common complaints, 112; students 
with largest number of contacts, 
114 

Inhibited girls, see Insecurity 

Insecurity, 137-44; expressed in 
vagueness, 120; a temporary char- 
acteristic of many students, 137; 
desirable to evaluate extent to 
which it hampers effective dealing 
with problems, 138; individu^ 
instances, 139; clinging to family 
values as a defense against, 141; 
by no means leads to failure, 142, 
143; less dangerous to intellectual 
work than rigidity or superficial- 
ity, 143; ways of displaying, 391; 
see also Anxiety; Fear; Hostility; 
Inferiority, feelings of; Shyness 

Intellect, different rates and patterns 
of development, 80 ff.; cneck-up 
of development, 100; effort to de- 
velop an integrated ability to rea- 
son, 164; limited general intelli- 
gence plus artistic gifts, Hortense, 
174-205; see also Thought and 
thinking 

Interest, relation to ability to learn, 
62 

Interests, 7; and motivation, 34-61; 
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reevaluation of meaning, 34; abil- 
ities do not always determine, 35- 
36; where do they come from? 
36-42; of incoming students as 
expressed in application for ad- 
mission, 38 ff.; students’ reports 
on development of, 42-45; changes 
in emphasis between freshman and 
senior year, 42; awakening of new, 
43; needs that shape, ^5-50; ex- 
pressive functions of curricular 
areas, 50-53; interest areas in re- 
lation to personality patterns, 53- 
58; instability of, 58-59; compul- 
swe, 59; conflicting, 126; shifting, 

Intuition, in creative work, 132 

Judith, sibling rivalry, 339-55; 
background, 339; characteristics, 
339 ff.; feeling of superiority, 339, 
341, 344; intellectual assurance 
and curiosity, 340, 342, 346, 347, 
349; interests, 340, 343-46; social 
life, 341, 346, 347; criticism of 
teacher’s method, 342; interest in 
Bryn Mawr, 343, 347, 353; pro- 
gram, 345; academic and emo- 
tional needs, 346; hypotheses, 
346 ff.; sense of racial and social 
inferiority, 347, 350; ideals, 351; 
need to study human conduct, 352; 
a completely integrated character, 
353; college experience a defense 
or proof of her ability: test record, 
355; security in heterosexual rela- 
tionships provided by college, 355 

Julia, ‘^development” as develop- 
ment of skill, 330-38; background: 
family, 330, 333; programs, 331, 
333, 334; campus and social life, 
331, 336, 337; characteristics, 
331 ff.; operating procedures re- 
sented by students, 336; why she 
did not tackle her problems, 337; 
narrowness of experience: married 
life: test record, 338 

Kafka, Franz, 198 

Laboratory observation, difficulties 
in, 121-23 
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Ladd, Henry, case studies, 169 ff . 

Language, students' interest in, 38 iff. 

Latency, periods of, and growth 
spurts, 82 

Learning, teachers' conception of in- 
tegrated, 90; authority problems 
in relation to, 145-56 (see also 
Authority); dynamic factors, 157- 
65 

Learning attitudes, varieties of, 62- 
75; toward coming to college, 64- 
69; toward teaching and being 
taught, 69-73; teacher-student rap- 
port, 73-74; implications for guid- 
ance, 74-75 

Leaves, frequency of, 107 

Lectures, program composed of, 
neglects natural media of active 
students, 159; difficulty in appre- 
ciating, 277, 332 

Letters, importance of, 108 

Levy, David, studies of overpro- 
tected children, 56 

Life histories, summaries of a group 
of, 174-393 

Liss, 83 

Literature, students' interest in, 
38jff.; as aid to normal thinking, 
105; working through problems 
via, 172 

Louise, average ability, 171-72; am- 
bivalence resulting from early 
shock, 206-43; characteristics, 
206 ff., 212 fF., 229 ffi; contra- 
dictions in interviews with faculty, 
207, 208; programs, 207, 209, 218, 
223, 228, 231; abilities deployed 
on too many subjects, 207, 209, 
210, 229; family and general back- 
ground, 212, 237, 238; relationship 
with father, 212, 213, 230, 238, 
241; campus friendships: social 
life, 213, 224; double attitude, 
213, 214, 228, 239, 241; changed 
by traumatic shock, 215; relations 
to teachers and learning, 216; am- 
bivalent attitude towara authority, 
216, 234, 235, 241; conflicts, 216, 
226, 234, 241, 243; reports on, 219, 
220, 227; moral attitudes, 221, 
226, 234, 235; interests, 221 ff.; 
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character development, 239; test 
record, 242 
Lynd, Helen M., 121 

Madeleine, achievement versus de- 
velopment, 313-30; characteristics, 
313, 315 ff., 326 ff.; limited abil- 
ity, 313, 315; academic record, 
314; general background: disrup- 
tion in sense of security, 314, 316; 
anticipation in relation to life at 
college lay in social sphere, 315, 
316; pro^ams, 316, 319; home- 
sickness, 317; difficulties of adjust- 
ment disappearing, 317 ff.; extrav- 
agant ambitions, 319, 320, 323, 
328; record as a problem of guid- 
ance, 320; two types of needs, 321; 
pessimistic picture of educational 
possibilities, 322; advanced work, 
322-29; emotional difficulties, 322- 
23, 326; repressions revealed, 324; 
what college had done for her, 324; 
record of conference in senior year, 
325 ff.; engagement, 329; achieve- 
ment, 329; test record, 330; a baf- 
fling student, 391 

Man, tendency to take opinion of, as 
final, 149, 151 
Mann, Thomas, 36, 44 
Marian, shy student, 302-12; family 
situation, 302, 306, 308, 309, 310; 
characteristics, 302 ff., 310; social 
life, 302, 304, 305; gain in con- 
fidence, 303, 304, 309; friendships, 
304; attitudes, 304-6; dependence 
upon teachers' confidence in her, 
305; interests, 306-11; programs, 
306, 307; sources of shyness, 308; 
sense of inadequacy, 308; fam- 
ily ideal, 308, 309; should college 
encourage fourth year? 309; degree 
at Western college: married fife: 
test record, 312 

Marriage-decision problems, 109 
Marriage unit, 40n 
Maslow Test, 138 
Masochistic type, 218 
Maturation, aspects of, 80; slow, 82 
Memory tests, rote, 120 
Menstruation, 112 ff. 
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Mental ^owth, see Growth; Intel- 
lectual development 
Mental-hygiene approach to prob- 
lems, 163 

Merrill-Palmer study of college 
women after graduation, 57, 138, 
144 

Moreno, 31 

Mother, as authority, 153; identifica- 
tion with social-class values of, 153 
Motivation, interests and, 34-61; see 
also Interests 

Motor development in **drinking-in” 
and in active students, 159 
Munroe, Ruth L., 10, 111, 130, 131, 
204 

Murray, H. A., 45 

Music, capacity to see analogies be- 
tween painting and, 195 

Natural science, see Science 
Needs, as afiFecting interests, 34 f,, 
45-50; as determining areas of best 
development, 92 

Negroes, prejudice toward, 246; in- 
terest in, 284, 285, 295 
Nervousness damaging to chances of 
completing an A.B., 114 
Neuroticism, and menstrual difficul- 
ties, 112; damaging to chances of 
completing an A.B., 114 
Night matron, comments, 107 

Orientation, stages in growth and, 
76-89; shocK-reactions, 76-80; 
characteristic of child from early 
months, 159; assets and handicaps 
of, 160 

Overconscientiousness, 15, 26 fF. 
Overspecialization, explanations of, 
54-5; regretted, 124, 129 

Parents, conflict about relations with, 
30; parent-identifications, 83; ef- 
fect of differences with on with, 
on works, 85; see also Family rela- 
tionships; Father; Mother 
Passivity, 83, 146; a defense against 
anxiety, 84 

Patsy, need as a ‘scattered” student, 
356; belated self-discovery, 356- 
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67; background, 356; character- 
istics, 356, 358 ff., 363; social life, 
356, 360; programs, 356, 358, 359, 
362; slump in work, 357, 358, 360; 
upswing, 357, 360, 361; education 
nearly a failure, 360, 363, 365; re- 
ports on development, 363 ff.; no 
problems outside herself to ac- 
count for failure to develop, 365, 
366; how release was accom- 
plished: test record, 366 
Perfectionism inhibits growth, 185 
Personality, contribution of general 
education to development of, 10; 
importance, 73; check-up of de- 
velopment, 100; those whose prob- 
lems stem from their own char- 
acters, 128-57; problems within 
authority-dependence group, 145- 
56; mechanisms of general adapta- 
tion, 157; of each student has its 
own character, 157 
Personality patterns, 128-36; inter- 
est areas in relation to, 53-58; 
students who develop steadily, 
128-30; students that teachers 
worry about, 130-36 
Physical difficulties, 105; see also 
Health 

Physical strain, 85 
Physiology, 40 

Plastic arts, therapeutic value of 
work in, 365 
Prejudice, 179, 192, 200 
Printed word, imdiscriminating at- 
tribution of authority to, 150 
Priscilla, highest scholastic aptitude, 
171; insight without persistent 
goals, 274-301; record summar- 
ized, 274; characteristics, 274, 276, 
277 ff., 291 ff., 299, 300; report 
on four years’ work, 274 ff.; inter- 
ests, 274, 281, 284 f., 290, 295 ff.; 
proOTams, 275, 277, 289, 293; 
evaluation of educational experi- 
ence, 276; aims, 278, 283, 293; 
family situation, 278 ff., 285, 286, 
288, 294, 298; slump in work, 
280; conferences on nome prob- 
lems with psychology teacher, 
280 ff.; recommended to summer 
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Priscilla (Continued) 

laboratory at Woods Hole, 283; 
cycles of energy and uneven spurts 
of work, 284, 288; experimental 
attitude, 284; interest in under- 
privileged minority groups, 284, 
285, 295; Rorschach tests inter- 
preted, 286, 291 ff.; need to ob- 
jectify problems, 287; social life: 
love affair, 288, 289, 291, 298, 
299; sudden turn toward a new 
life, 289; Junior College experi- 
ence, 299; test record, 301 
Problems, sources of, 12; role of, in 
learning, 104-16; social life dur- 
ing freshman year, 106-12; health, 
112-15; implications for guidance, 
115-16; students whose, stem from 
own characters, 128-57; dealing 
with, 162-65; indirect and direct 
attacks, 163; working through via 
literature, 172; see oho Family re- 
lationships 

Program, cnoice of, 122; illustration 
of what can be done when flexible 
planning permits, 356 ff. 
Psychiatrist, 31-32, 170 
Psychoanalytic approach to person- 
ality, 157 

Psychology courses, 40n 
Psychosomatic medicine, 157 

Rachel and Madeleine compared, 314 
Racial prejudice, 246 
Reading difficulties, 120 
Reality, response to world of author- 
ity and, 161-62 

Reason, effort to develop an inte- 
grated ability to, 164; see also In- 
tellect 

Rebellious attitude, see Hostility 
Receptive student, 158; has greater 
sensory than motor development, 
159 

Records, college, 84; use of, for case 
studies, 169, 392; see also Test 
records 

Relationships, difficulties in achiev- 
ing integrated, 163; see also Au- 
thority; Family relationships; 
Friendships; Social life 
Resistance, see Hostility 
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Responses at different levels not nec- 
essarily consistent, 131 

Rigidity, 87, 130, 131, 143, 154, 321; 
rigid personality: Hortense, 174- 
205 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., and Eleanor 
Roosevelt, 36 

Rorschach Test, 15, 17, 119; Louise, 
215; Priscilla’s interpreted, 286, 
291 ff. 

Rote memory tests, 120 


Sadism, 373 

Sarah Lawrence College, students 
more self-confident than general 
run of college girls, 138; above av- 
erage intellectually and socially, 
141; records, 169; integration of 
arts with academic work: need to 
integrate outside experience as part 
of course, 390 

Scattered students, 105, 123-24, 130, 
131; Louise, 217, 221, 229; Patsy, 
356-67; Anne, 367-79; challeng- 
ing and difficult to educate, 378 
Scatter rooted in anxiety, 27 
School, influence of secondary edu- 
cation, 77, 80 

Science, interest in, 38 ff.; students 
poorly equipped to handle mate- 
rials, 56; neglect of science widens 
gap between men and women, 57; 
few girls gravitate toward, 123 
Security, need for, 144 
Self-confidence, superiority of Sarah 
Lawrence girls in, 138 
Self-distrust, 220, 239; see also In- 
feriority feelings of 
Sex conflict, 30 
Sexual maturation, 80, 113 
Shock, ambivalence resulting from, 
206 ff.; traumatic, 215; cause of 
imsatisfied attitude of dependence: 
need to move away from, 217 
Shock-reactions as part of first phase 
of orientation, 76-80 
'‘Show-off’ behavior, 187, 227, 230 
Shyness, study of, 15; those who find 
contacts with new people difficult 
apt to dislike field work, 121; in 
conference and class, 137 ff.; in 
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relation to objective world, 138; 
Marian, 302-12; see also Insecurity 
Sibling tensions, 212, 339-55 
Snobbishness, 188, 200 
Social change, individual education 
and, 3-9 

Social life, freshman year, 106-12; 
week-end leaves, 106 ff. passim; 
significance of life inside and out- 
side college, to individual, 107; 
campus adjustment, 109; sources 
of strain on campus, 110 
Social problems, lack of interest in, 
123 

Social science, students' interest in, 
38 ff.; use of, to attain perspective 
and ability to view problems ob- 
jectively, 105; importance of, 122; 
resistance to courses, 123 
Social strain, 105 

Spasmodic workers, 130 ff. passim 
Specialization, 124-26; excessive, 
124, 129 

Spontaneity, need for more, 31 
Stolz, H, R., 81 
Strain, see Tensions 
Strong Vocational Interest ratings: 
Hortense, 205; Louise, 211, 242; 
Priscilla, 301; Anne, 379 
Student Work Committee, 32-33, 84, 
91, 181, 182; duties, 169, 170 
Study of Adolescents, 139 
Subject matter, influence of social 
changes upon, 3ff. 

Success without growth, 313-55; 
Madeleine, 313-30; Julia, 330-38; 
Judith, 338-55 

Superficiality, 133 £F., 143, 217 
Superiority, urge to demonstrate, 180, 
188 

Talent, development of, a natural 
focus for interest, 35 
Teachability, 237 

Teachers, task to learn how students 
can achieve freedom and decisive- 
ness, 12; personal relationship with 
students, 23; value lies in subject 
matter and ways of working, 53; 
different assumptions of students 
and, re processes and meanings of 
learning, 69-73; teacher-student 
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rapport contributes to learning, 73- 
74; freshman comments on, 73; 
conception of integrated learning, 
90; kind of help given, 96; per- 
centage of freshman class that fits 
into expectation, 128-30; students 
they worry about, 130-36; identi- 
fication with, 146; relationship 
with, 150, 153; observations re 
experimental disciplines, 157; use 
of records for case studies, 169; 
raw material of reports, 170; see 
also Guidance 

Teaching, as guidance, 29-31; thera- 
peutic value, 29; attitudes toward 
being taught and, 69-73; things 
that lie back of satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions, 73 
Technical problems, increasing in- 
terest in, 57 

Tensions, 113, 206; see also Family 
relationships; Sibling tensions 
Test records, see AUport-Vemon 
Values Study; American Council 
of Education Test Scores; Bem- 
reuter Personality Inventory rat- 
ings; Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Women 

Therapy, all good teaching thera- 
peutic, 29, 31; uses of the curricu- 
lum as: Patsy and Anne, 356-79; 
dramatic art as psychological, 387 
Thought and thinking, resistance to 
new ideas, 147; independent, 152; 
relating oneself to world of activ- 
ity and thought, 158-60; ways of, 
164; unity of feeling and thought, 
164; a correction to deterministic, 
380-93; see also Intellect 
Tiebout, H. M., 10 
Traumatic shock, 215, 217 

Unhappy students, length of stay in 
college, 108 

Unity of feeling and thought, 164 
Vagueness, 120 

Vames, broadening and reshaping of 
attitudes and, 76 

Verbosity, tendency toward, 281, 282 
Virginia, a correction to determinis- 
tic thinking, 380-93; background: 
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Virginia {Continued) 
family relationships, 380, 383 flF. 
passim; programs, 380, 386; char- 
acteristics: personality, 380, 382 jE.; 
ill health: spiritual conflict, 380 fiF. 
passim; one of few students who 
is a pure pleasure, 381, 389 f.; 
don s report, 382; sophomoric mel- 
anchoha, 382, 383; social life, 383; 
desire for economic independence, 
383, 386, 392; resume of first year, 
384 ff.; has every warrant to be 
maladjusted, and is not, 385; mo- 
ments of wanting to leave college, 
385, 388; year in business school: 
return to college, 386; report of 
second year, 387; used program 
as springboard to other educational 
projects, 388; personality structure 
developed ^ home and family 
stress, 388 m; catching up the 
threads: psychological issues, 389; 
work done beyond academic limits 
accounts in part for her success, 
390; comments after five years out 


of college: insecurity with other 
girls, 392; test record, 393 

War, effect upon family and hetero- 
sexual adjustments, 115 
Week-end leaves, 106 ff. passim 
''Whole student” not easy to see, 170 
Women, college: Merrill-Palmer 
study of, after graduation, 57, 138, 
144 

Work, difficulties with specific types, 
117-27; writing and reading, 117- 
21; field work and laboratoiy ob- 
servation, 121-23; scatter and spe- 
cialization, 123-26; implications for 
guidance, 126-27; fear a factor in 
disorganized habits, 143; meth- 
ods, 162, 164; worrying attitudes 
toward, 163; students who have 
worked a year or so between high 
school and college get more out of 
course, 390 

Writing, difficulties in, 117-21 
Zachry, Caroline, 20, 139 



